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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  a  new  book  to  the  general  world  of  readers  in 
these  days,  we  must  have  a  reason  for  its  appearance,  and,  like 
the  most  of  authors,  I  have  mine. 

First  of  all,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  material 
contained  in  this  volume  has  been  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life, 
as  well  as  its  most  tedious  task  ;  the  book  is  not  one  that  has  been 
published  under  a  sudden  impulsive  desire  for  literary  fame,  but 
represents  most  all  of  the  leisure  time  of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
practical  work  on  the  minstrel  stage. 

The  need  of  some  such  book  has  often  been  felt  by  me  in  the 
course  of  my  career  as  a  comedian,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  help- 
ing others  in  the  profession  that  I  now  place  the  result  of  my 
labors  at  their  disposal. 

I  have  included  a  great  amount  of  the  wit  and  humor  that  has 
happened  my  way  in  this  and  many  other  portions  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  ofttimes  jotted  down  funny  little  incidents  that  were  in- 
tended for  anything  but  fun  ;  but  it  is  from  just  such  occurrences 
that  we  have  on  our  stage  to-day  many  funny  sketches  and  hu- 
morous recitations.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  included 
all  the  humor  and  funny  things  that  I  have  met  with  while  drifting 
about  on  the  sea  of  minstrelsy,  for  if  such  was  the  case,  Webster's 
"Unabridged  Dictionary  **  would  be  but  a  vest-pocket  manual  in 
comparison  to  the  book  I  could  make,  but  I  have  selected  with 
the  greatest  of  care  all  that  I  thought  would  go  to  make  a  good, 
clear,  clean,  and  crisp  volume  of  laughter  and  fun ;  and  while  I 
do  not  claim  all  the  matter  original,  the  better  part  of  it  is. 

A  great  amount  of  funny  literature  has  been  published,  but  we 
have  no  book  to-day  in  the  world  that  covers  the  vast  and  varied 
field  that  this  one  does — ^witty  sayings,  cross  gags,  conundrums. 
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toasts,  stump  speeches,  comic  recitations,  end  men's  gags,  hum- 
orous poetry,  boys*  compositions,  sketches,  and  funny  matter  in 
general,  making  it  a  valuable  volume  for  professionals,  socials, 
club  men,  literary  societies,  parlor  amusement,  parties,  lodges ;  and, 
for  its  clean  and  moral  make  up,  a  book  for  church  concerts  and 
family  entertainments  of  all  sorts,  and  nothing  could  be  found 
more  suitable  to  the  physician's  office  table,  where  a  humorous 
book  is  always  looked  for  and  appreciated.  The  general  reader, 
too,  who  will  peruse  these  pages  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  find  a 
fund  of  amusement  to  divert  the  mind,  and  so  serve  to  lighten 
the  care  and  toil  of  life. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  some  anecdotes  or  humorous  passages 
have  been  made  to  do  double  duty,  being,  in  a  very  few  instances, 
repeated  with  new  coloring  and  accessories.  This  has  not  been 
done  to  swell  tlie  book,  but  more  to  show  how  the  entertainer 
may  construct  from  the  material  here  furnished  an  almost  unlim- 
ited combination  of  humor,  suitable  for  every  occasion. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  minstrels  and  feirce-comedy  world,  by  whose  gen- 
erous help  I  have  been  enabled  to  furnish  many  of  my  funny 
items,  and  to  the  profession  at  large  and  public  in  general  for 
their  kind  treatment  of  me  ever  and  always.  With  the  last  of 
my  task  completed,  I  start  it  upon  it's  mission. 

When  the  idea  of  this  book  on  me  did  dawn, 
I  thought  of  its  usefulness,  and  not  the  thorn. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  MELVILLE  JANSON. 


"  You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time ;  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time ;  but  you  cun'i  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time." 
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FOR  "BLUES." 


To  those  who  freqently  feel  blue, 

Some  good  advice : 

Permit  me  to  prescribe  for  you  ; 

No  squills,  quinine  or  catechu, 

But  something  nice : 


Read  one  page,  don't  skip  a  word ; 
Now  read  another — ^then  a  third : 
Digest  it — 'twill  do  you  good — 
Then  laugh,  where  laughing's  understood. 
Should  you  by  laughing  thus  *'grow  &t,'* 
I  will  make  no  extra  charge  for  that. 


One  half  the  world's  hard  trials  might 
With  laughter  be  adjusted ; 

And  he  who  laughs  with  right  good  will 
Need  seldom  be  distmsted. 
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WITTY  SAYINGS. 


Mr.  a. — My  girl  came  clean  from  San  Francisco  to  see  me. 
Mr.  B. — It's  about  time  she  came  on  clean,  for  she  is  the 
dirtiest-looking  girl  I  ever  saw. 

I've  got  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  back  of  me.  I  don't 
know  how  far  back  it  is,  but  if  it  ever  catches  up  to  me  I'll  show 
you  great  excitement  in  this  town. 


/ 


It's  wonderful  how  careless  people  are  in  our  days.  If  a 
person  walks  on  the  street  some  one  is  bound  to  step  on  his  toes 
and  say,  "excuse  me;"  jab  an  umbrella  in  his  eye  and  say 
"  excuse  me  "  after  the  harm  is  done.  The  other  day  I  saw  an 
expressman  knock  a  man  down  and  run  right  over  him  with  a 
big  team,  and  after  he  ran  over  him  the  expressman  hallowed 
"look  out."  The  man  looked  up  and  said:  "why,  are  you 
coming  back  ?  " 

Mr.  a. — Do  you  see  anything  ridiculous  in  my  wig? 
Mr.  B. — Yes  ;  your  head. 

Mr.  a. — I  bought  a  hat  for  my  wife  and  I  had  to  run  home 
all  the  way. 

Mr.  B.— What  for  ? 

Mr.  a. — I  was  afraid  the  style  would  change  before  I  got 
home. 

Mr.  a. — What  noise  was  that  I  heard  last  night  next  room 
to  mine? 

Mr.  B. — ^That  was  me  falling  asleep.  .  / 
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Mr.  a. — My  dog  had  a  hole  in  one  of  his  teeth  and  I  got 
it  filled  with  tin. 

Mr.  B. — Why  didn't  you  get  it  filled  with  silver ;  it's  just 
as  cheap  ? 

Mr.  a. — I  know  it,  but  tin  makes  a  better  growler. 

-^^^  "i-  C  A  conductor  in  New  York  City  was  discharged  for  knock- 

^  ^  ing  down.  Three  days  after  that  he  committed  murder ;  he  was 
arrested,  tried  and  condemned  to  die  by  electricity.  When  the 
day  came  to  electrocute  him,  the  apparatus  wouldn't  work  and 
they  couldn't  kill  him,  because  he  was  a  non-conductor. 

Mr.  a  went  to  an  opera  and  as  he  gazed  around  the  large 
audience  and  saw  so  many  well-dressed  ladies,  he  remarked  to 
his  friend  :  "  This  audience  reminds  me  of  a  forest." 

Mr.  B.— Why  so  ? 

Mr.  a. — Because  there  are  so  many  dears  (deers)  here. 

Mr.  B. — Yes ;  and  I  see  a  good  many  old  bucks  here,  too. 

/  BEFORE  THE  JUDGE. 

Judge. — First  time  ? 

Prisoner. — No,  sir ;  the  last  time.     Fine  day.  Judge. 

Judge. — Yes  ;  ten  dollars  fine. 

Prisoner. — You'll  allow  me  some  time  to  pay  it  in  ? 

Judge. — ^Yes ;  ten  days. 

Mr.  a. — Do  you  want  to  see  two  little  devils  ? 

Mr.  B. — Yes. 

Mr.  a. — Go  to  H . 

Farmers  raise  com,  com  raises  whiskey,  whiskey  raises 
politicians,  and  politicians  raise  all  the  trouble  we  want  in  this 
country. 
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/         [    '  ....       I  I  ■  ^ 

Mr.  a — Do  foil  believe  in  the  tran^gration  of  souls  ? 
Mr.  B. — Yes  ;•  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  a. — What  do  you  suppose  I  was  before  I  became  a 
man? 

Mr.  B. — A  big  beet  (beat). 

Mr.  a. — I  have  failed  in  business  and  I  am  going  to  arrange 
matters  so  my  creditors  won't  trouble  me. 

Mr.  B. — ^Are  you  going  to  get  out  of  debt  ? 
Mr.  a. — No  ;  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  town. 

Mr.  a. — What  is  love  ? 

Mr.  B. — I  know  what  the  poet  says  of  love. 

Mr.  a. — ^What  does  he  say  ? 

Mr.  B. — "Two  souls  but  with  a  single  thought,  two  hearts 
that  beat  as  one.*' 

Mr.  a. — That  isn't  it  at  all. 

Mr.  B. — What  is  love,  then  ? 

Mr.  a. — Love  is  a  tickling  sensation  of  the  heart  that  can- 
not be  scratched. 

If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it  is  profanity.  Still,  animals  use 
it ;  look  at  the  beaver,  he  is  continually  damming  the  creek. 


I  don't  feel  very  well  this  evening ;  I  fell  out  of  bed  last 
night.  A  friend  of  mine  said  I  must  have  slept  too  near  where 
I  got  in,  but  I  didn't ;  I  slept  too  near  where  I  fell  out. 

Wife. — The  dog  has  not  had  any  fleas  to-day. 

Husband. — I  knew  it ;  I  must  have  taken  them  all  with  me. 

Mr.  a. — Who  was  that  I  saw  you  leading  home  last  night ; 
any  relation  ? 

Mr.  B. — Yes ;  a  full  cousin. 
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If  you  are  on  a  train  and  it's  behind  time,  throw  tomatoes 
on  the  track,  then  it  will  catch-up. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  : — ^A  wooden  leg. 

Two  for  a  s-cent : — ^The  nostrils. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  especially  in  a  bass  drum. 

He  is  the  thinnest  man  I  ever  saw.     He  has  to  wear  a  clap- 
V''        board  on  his  back  to  keep  his  backbone  from  cutting  his  sus- 
penders in  two. 

Meanest  man  I  ever  saw,  too  mean  to  buy  a  collar  button. 
He  has  a  mole  on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  he  buttons  his  collar 
on  it. 

*  Mr.  Jackson  (a  colored  man)  went  to  a  circus  for  the  first 
time,  and  when  he  saw  all  the  people  feeding  the  elephant 
with  peanuts,  etc.,  he  gave  him  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  the  ele- 
phant hauled  off  and  knocked  him  clean  through  the  tent. 
Jackson  got  mad  and  got  a  club  and  a  razor  and  he  came  back, 
walked  around  the  elephant  once  or  twice,  and  said  :  "  If  I  knew 
which  end  your  face  was  on  Td  break  your  nose."  He  is  always 
getting  into  fights.  He  came  home  the  other  day  with  a  terri- 
ble big  black  eye.  I  felt  sorry  for  him  and  asked  him  who  hit 
him,  **  was  it  a  white  man  ?"   He  said  :  "  no  ;  it  was  an  Irishman." 

My  girl  says  she  likes  to  make  bread,  it  cleans  her  hands  so 
nicely. 

A  man  wanted  to  get  into  the  theatre  for  half-price  because 
he  had  only  one  eye.  The  manager  told  him  he  would  charge 
double  price,  as  it  would  take  him  twice  as  long  to  see  the  show. 
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Tompkins  named  his  baby  Macbeth  because  he  murdered 
sleep. 

Every  dog  may  have  his  day,  but  I  think  there's  too  many 
dogs  for  the  days. 

*'  Rachel  I  take  in  the  children,  here  comes  the  Board  of 
Health." 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  mermaid  ? 
No ;  but  I've  seen  a  fish-woman. 

I  never  saw  it  fail.  A  pig-headed  man  is  always  a  bore 
(boar). 

Mr.  a. — ^That's  a  nice  collar  you've  got  on.     I'll  bet  I 
know  where  you  got  it. 
Mr.  B.— Where  ? 
Mr.  a. — Around  your  neck. 

4 

Mr.  a. — What  can  you  say  of  your  ancestors? 

Mr.  B. — Why,  I  can  trace  my  ancestors  as  far  back  as  the 
flood. 

Mr.  a. — ^That's  nothing  to  brag  about ;  everybody  was  in 
the  swim  then. 

Jacob  Rosinstine  killed  a  person  and  got  arrested  for  mur- 
der, and  it  happened  he  had  a  friend  on  the  jury,  Mr.  Isaac 
Polinski.  He  managed  to  have  an  interview  with  him  and  told 
him  on  the  quiet,  if  he  could  bring  in  the  verdict  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  he  would  give  him  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  jury  was  out  for  three  days  and  at  last  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  Jacob  met  Polinski  after  the 
trial  and  wanted  to  know  why  the  jury  was  out  so  long.  Polin- 
ski told  him :  *'  I  was  bound  to  win  that  five  hundred  dollars. 
There  was  eleven  wanted  acquittal ;  I  wanted  second  degree." 
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There  is  land  in  Nebraska  that  is  so  poor,  you  can't  even 
raise  a  disturbance  on  it. 

I  can't  say  "  my  sole's  my  own,"  I'm  in  debt  to  my  shoe- 
maker. 

He  had  the  dropsy,  but  his  wife  objected  to  having  him 
tapped.  She  said  there  never  was  anything  tapped  in  the  house 
that  lasted  over  a  week. 

A  bigamist  shoemaker,  no  matter  how  many  wives  he  has 
must  always  stick  to  the  last. 

If  a  young  lady  catches  your  eye,  is  she  obliged  to  return  it  ? 

Bakers  are  men  who  knead  much  and  they  sell  everything 
they  knead  themselves. 

A  doctor  was  hurt  very  badly  by  a  well  caving  in  on  him. 
He  should  have  attended  to  the  sick  and  let  the  well  alone. 

Mr.  A  is  the  meanest  man  I  ever  saw ;  if  he  was  sailing  on 
an  ocean  of  cologne  he  wouldn't  give  you  a  s-cent.  Just  before 
he  died  he  willed  his  body  to  a  medical  college  to  save  funeral 
expenses.     Well,  he  just  gave  himself  dead  away. 

Mr.  A  was  it  Mr.  B's  party  the  other  evening,  and  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  introduced  his  friends  :  First  came  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  he  ushered  them  in  the  parlor  and  said : 
**  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones."  Then  came  the 
Nichol  family,  Mr.  Nichol,  Mrs.  Nichol,  and  little  Nichols ;  as 
they  stepped  in  the  parlor  he  said  :  '*  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fifteen 
cents"  (three  Nickels). 
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Mr.  A  went  into  a  hotel  the  other  evening  and  bet  fifty- 
thousand  dollars  he  could  tell  who  would  be  the  next  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Did  anyone  take  him  up  ? 

Yes ;  the  elevator  boy  took  him  up. 

Never  play  euchre  with  a  one-armed  man,  for  he  always 
holds  a  lone  hand. 

When  a  man  can  walk  in  a  gin-shop  and  swallow  ten  cock- 
tails in  ten  minutes,  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained  prominence 
at  the  bar. 

The  shrouding  ulster  covers  a  multitude  of  crooked  shins. 

Quail  on  toast  is  worth  ten  in  the  bush.  Quail  on  trust  is 
better. 

My  girl  refused  to  marry  me,  so  I  said  to  her :  **  I'll  get  a 
revolver  and  blow  my  brains  out"  She  says  :  **  Don't  go  to  the 
expense  of  buying  a  revolver  to  blow  out  your  brains ;  get  a 
pinch  of  snuff  and  sneeze." 

A  good  name  for  an  engineer's  wife : — Lucinda  (Lou  Cin- 
4cr). 

The  McKinley  Bill  may  have  raised  the  price  of  dress 
goods,  but  I  notice  the  ladies'  evening  dresses  are  as  low  as 
ever. 

My  girl  has  a  mania  for  singing  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  she 
never  strikes  the  right  key ;  but  I  have  a  remedy  for  it : — I 
get  a  piece  of  tarred  rope  and  let  her  chew  on  that;  then. she 
gets  the  right  pitch. 


V!' 
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How  to  tell  a  single  man  from  a  married  one :— The  single 
man  has  no  buttons  on  his  shirt ;  the  married  man  has  no  shirt 
I  wore  a  pillowslip  for  six  months. 

When  I  married  my  wife  she  was  twenty-four  years  old ; 
her  mother  said  she  would  have  been  twenty-eight,  but  she  was 
in  jail  four  years. 

I  was  on  a  train  of  cars ;  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  \ 
to  kiss  my  girl  good-bye ;  the  train  was  going  so  fast  I  kissed  a  1 
cow  at  the  next  station. 


I've  got  a  dreadful  cold ;  I  went  into  a  saloon  where  they 
had  beer  on  draught  and  I  stood  right  in  the  draught  all  the  time. 

/        Some  folks  like  to  kiss  by  telephone,  but  I  don't.     I  like  / 
mine  direct  from  the  battery. 


L" 


Yeast  was  invented  in  the  year  "  leaven,"  gambling  in  the 
year  '*  won,"  pianos  in  the  year  *'  forte,"  aestheticism  in  the  year 
**  too,"  the  German  negative  in  the  year  *'  nein,"  and  free  lunchef 
in  the  year  "  ate." 

To  weigh  pork  in  Texas,  get  a  rail,  tie  the  hog  on  one  end, 
then  put  stones  on  the  other  end  till  it  balances,  then  guess  at  the 
weight  of  the  stones. 

When  dogs  die,  do  they  go  to  the  happy  land  of  Caanan 
(canine)  ? 

Wooden  legs  run  in  the  family. 

-  He  got  drunk  Saturday  night  and  slept  on  a  door-step  all 
night;  next  morning  he  was  arrested  for  keeping  a  rum-hoic 
open  on  Sunday. 


i  , 


y 
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Everything  was  so  still  you  could  hear  a  gum  drop. 

# 

Tompkins  went  to  a  masquerade  ball  the  other^  evening ;    ^^^ 
door-tender  after  twelve  o'clock  asked  him  to  take  off  his  mask. 
Tompkins  said  :  "  I  haven't  any  on/' 


Pat  saw  some  gold-fish  in  a  globe.    Said  he :  "  shure,  that's 
the  first  time  I  see  red  herrin  alive." 

I  told  my  girl  her  hair  was  dyed.     **  'Tis  false,"  said  she. 
I  guess  she  was  right 

If  you  bring  a  Swede  to  this  country,  he's  a  Swede  ;  if  you    ^J 
bring  a  Russian,  he's  a  Russian ;  but  if  you  bring  an  Irishman  X 

to  this  country,  he's  a  policeman  the  minute  he  lands. 


«/ 


In  Russia  when  they  want  to  get  rid  of  a  Czar,  they  give 
him  a  bomb ;  in  this  country  if  they  want  to  get  rid  of  a  bum 
they  give  him  an  office. 

The  man  who  couldn't  express  his  feelings  sent  them  by 
slow  freight 


A  friend  of  mine  said  he  was  never  satisfied  that  a  lady       ^  ^.     >i: 
understood  a  kiss  unless  he  had  it  from  her  own  lips. 

They  say  when  young  people  are  in  love  they  grow.     I 
know  it  increases  their  sighs  (size)  considerably. 


Railroads  are  built  on  three  gauges  now : — Broad  gauge, 
narrow  gauge  and  mortgage. 

I  suppose  when  deaf  and  dumb  people  marry  they  may  be 
said  to  be  unspeakably  happy. 


/•■ 


J 
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The  best  place  for  mothers  to  go  with  marriageable  daugh* 
ters  is  to  Sulphur  Springs,  because  they  are  good  places  for 
match-making. 

^   If  a  man  eats  dates,  is  he  consuming  time  ? 

When  you  catch  a  pick -pocket  in  the  act  of  abstracting 
your  watch,  tell  him  you  have  no  time  to  spare. 


J 


I  keep  a  bull-dog  in  my  yard  so  the  beggars  can  get  a  bite 
outside  of  the  door  without  asking  for  it. 

He  is  so  mean  he  put  green  spectacles  on  his  horse  and 
then  fed  him  shavings  to  make  him  believe  it  was  grass. 

Umbrellas  are  made  square  now ;  it's  dangerous  to  have 
them  round 

My  wife  went  into  a  baker's  shop  for  a  ten-cent  loaf  of  br^d 
He  gave  her  a  small  one.  She  said,  '*  here,  this  is  too  small  and 
light  for  ten  cents."  He  said,  **  never  mind,  you  won't  have  so 
much  to  carry."  Wife  laid  down  five  cents  and  said,  * 'there,  you 
won't  have  so  much  to  count ! " 

Man  {going  into  barber  s/iop), — ^Are  you  the  barber  who 
shaved  me  before  ? 

Barber. — Yes,  sir. 

Man. — Well,  chloroform  me. 

A  farmer  out  West  stabled  his  cow  in  an  ice-house  to  make 
•{"  her  give  ice  cream. 

Sambo  said :  "  All  the  passengers  were  a-heaving  and  the 
captain  gave  orders  for  the  ship  to  heave  to  "  (too). 
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• 


Pawnbrokers  prefer  parties  who  are  without  redeeming^ 
qualities. 

My  landlord  told  me  he  was  going  to  raise  my  rent     I  told       ^. 
him  I  was  much  obliged,  because  I  couldn't  raise  it  myself. 

In  pocket-picking,  like  everything  else,  a  man  never  suc- 
ceeds till  he  gets  his  hand  in. 

Buss,  to  kiss ;  re-bus,  to  kiss  again  ;  blunder-bus,  to  kiss 
the  wrong  person  ;  omni-bus,  to  kiss  all  the  girls  in  it  ^ 

A  man  who  has  a  good  wife  should  never  become  addicted 
to  liquor  (lick  her). 

I  take  the  tri-weekly. 

What  do  they  call  it  that  for  ? 

Why,  it  comes  out  one  week  and  tries  to  come  out  the  next      ^ 
I  commenced  to  write  for  it ;  that  settled  it    It  never  tried  to  come 
out  again. 

A  blind  beggar  met  a  tramp  and  begged  him  to  give  him  a 
pair  of  pants.  "  Great  Scott,"  said  the  tramp,  "  why  don't  you 
do  as  I  do  ?    Get  your  drawers  dyed." 

How  do  you  feel,  Sam  ? 

Why,  I'm  so  glad  I'm  alive  Fm  almost  dead. 

Simpkins  had  a  landlord  so  mean  that  when  his  cellar  was 
half  full  of  water  and  he  lost  twenty-five  chickens,  all  the  i;atis- 
faction  he  got  out  of  the  landlord  was  :  "  Why  don't  you  keep 
ducks?" 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  fruit  lays  on  the  ground.  In 
New  York  fruit  stands  on  the  corners. 
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A  man  of  thirty-five  marries  a  girl  of  five  years  of  age ;  he 
is  just  seven  times  as  old  as  she.  He  lives  with  her  five  years, 
which  makes  her  ten  and  him  forty  ;  now  he  is  four  times  as  old 
as  she.  He  lives  with  her  twenty  years  longer,  which  makes  her 
thirty  and  him  sixty ;  now  he  is  twice  as  old  as  she.  Figure 
that  up  and  tell  me  how  long  he  has  to  live  with  her  before  they 
are  of  the  same  age. 


^  y        i/ 


Elopements  are  getting  very  fashionable  ;  I  read  this  morn- 
ing of  a  horse  running  away  with  a  young  widow. 

Never  say  a  girl's  face  looks  like  a  picture,  for  it  indicates 
that  she  painted  the  portrait  herself. 

A  blind  man  went  to  a  supper  and  the  minute  he  sat  at  the 
table  he  managed  to  see — he  took  a  cup  and  saucer  (saw,  sir). 

Mr.  a. — I  planted  com  and  what  do  you  think  came  up  ? 

Mr.  B. — Com. 

Mr.  a. — No  ;  crows  came  up  and  eat  it 

Take  two  letters  from  '*  money"  and  there  will  be  "  one" 
left.  I  know  a  fellow  who  took  money  from  two  letters — he'll 
be  out  next  month. 

It's  a  wise  joke  knows  its  own  father. 

y         He  told  the  landlord  that  he  had  given  him  a  dirty'  towel. 

V ^.^^^  The  landlord  said:    *' well,  you    are   particular;    sixty  of  my 

boarders  have  wiped  on  that  towel  and  you  are  the  first  one  to 
find  fault." 

When  he  writes  his  name  it  looks  like  a  Cliincsc  prescrip- 
tion for  the  chills. 
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Whenever  you  see  a  fifty-cent  head  with  a  five  dollar  hat  on 
k,  grab  it ;  youVe  got  a  dude. 

Cotton-field  Overseer. — ^Say,  Sambo,  what  makes  your 
nose  so  flat? 

Sambo. — I  don't  know,  boss  ;  but  I  'spect  it's  to  keep  me 
from  sticking  it  into  other  people's  business. 

There  is  not  much  danger  when  it  rains  cats  and  dogs ; 
but  when  it  **  Spitz  "  dogs,  look  out 

A  sailor  is  never  a  sailor,  for  he's  not  one  when  he's 
a-board,  nor  a-shore  ;  so  he's  never  a  sailor. 


You  can't  eat  your  cakes  and  have  them.     No,  but  you  can    jt 
take  your  drinks  and  have  them,  and  have  'em  bad,  too. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  but  one  on  a 
bonnet  is  worth  a  hundred  times  as  many. 

Mr.  a. — Talking  about  large  vegetables,  I  know  a  man  in 
California  that  raised  a  pumpkin  so  large  that  his  two  children 
use  a  half  each  for  a  cradle. 

Mr.  B. — ^That's  nothing ;  we  have  in  this  town,  as  many  as 
three  policemen  sleeping  on  one  beat 

Mr.  a. — How  plainly  you  can  see  the  man  in  the  moon ! 
Mr.  B. — There's  a  woman  in  the  moon. 
Mr.  a. — No,  there's  a  man  in  the  moon. 
Mr.  B. — I  tell  you,  there  is  a  woman  in  the  moon. 
Mr.  a. — How  do  you  know  there  is  a  woman  in  the  moon? 
Mr,  B. — Do  you  suppose  that  man  would,  stay  there  long 
if  there  wasn't  a  woman  up  there? 


y 
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.  Marriage  is  like  an  eel-trap.     Those  that  are  out,  want  to 

get  in  ;  and  those  that  are  in  want  to  get  out 

^/  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  hair. — Indian  proverb. 

Mr.  a. — That  girl  of  yours  is  a  sweet  kisser. 
"^  Mr.  B. — How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  a. — Oh,  I  had  it  right  from  her  own  lips. 

Mr.  a.  {after  dinner), — Have  a  tooth-pick  ?  {and  he  hands 
Mr.  B  three) 

Mr.  B. — Oh,  one  will  do. 
Mr.  a. — Take  your  pick. 

Mr.  a. — Where  did  a  hen's  ^^'g  come  from  ? 
Mr.  B. — From  the  hen,  of  course. 
>j^  Mr.  a. — Where  did  the  hen  come  from  ? 

Mr.  B. — From  the  egg. 
Mr.  a — ^Who  came  here  first  ? 

Mr.  a. — I  went  in  a  saloon  and  ordered  two  glasses  of 
beer,  and  it  didn't  cost  me  a  cent 

Mr.  B. — How  did  you  manage  it? 

Mr.  a. — I  drank  one  and  I  let  the  other  one  settle. 

When  a  shoemaker  is  about  to  make  a  boot,  the  first  thing 
he  uses  is  his  last 

My  girl's  father  kept  a  toll-gate.     She  didn't  charge  me 
any  toll,  though  ;  she  said  she  never  tolled  her  love. 

,  .      .     .  A  pair  of  tights  : — Two  drunkards. 

k  Blacksmiths  are  great  rascals,  for  they  forge  and  steel  daily. 
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You  can*t  pick  up  anything  at  an  auction  unless  it  has  first 
been  knocked  down. 

Who  wrote  the  most,  Dickens,  Warren,  or  Bulwer? 
Warren  wrote  "  Now  and  Then,"  Bulwer  wrote  **  Night  and 
Morning,"  but  Dickens  wrote  "All  the  Year  Round" 

Is  that  a  horse-pistol  ? 
No,  its  only  a  Colt's. 

No  matter  how  hard  the  times  are,  watches  need  never  sus- 
pend business ;  they  can  go  on  tick  till  the  end  of  time. 

A  dentist  always  lives  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Jim. — ^^I  can  spell  bum  with  two  letters. 

Joe. — Let  me  hear  you. 

Jim. — B — m — ^bum. 

Joe. — ^That  don't  spell  bum. 

Jim. — Oh,  yes,  I  forgot,  and  left  }fou  out 

I  was  very  sick;  the  doctor  said  all  I  needed  was  exercise. 
I've  been  a  letter-carrier  for  the  past  five  years. 

An  Irishman  and  German  were  traveling  on  a  road  together ; 
they  didn't  have  a  cent  and  were  half  starved.  After  being 
refused  a  good  many  times  they  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a 
piece  of  meat,  and  as  they  were  quarreling  over  it  to  see  who 
would  get  it,  the  man  who  gave  it  to  them  proposed  they  should 
each  take  hold  of  opposite  ends  and  commence  to  eat  and  see 
who  could  eat  the  faster.  He  tied  their  hands  behind  them, 
gave  each  an  end  in  his  mouth,  and  said:  "are  you  ready?" 
The  Irishman  said  "  yis  "  between  his  teeth,  but  the  poor  German 
said  "  yah,"  opening  his  mouth,  and  the  Irishman  got  the  meat 


■•^ 


■  * 
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A  friend  of  mine  snored  so  much  he  drew  the  walls  together 
when  he  drew  in  his  breath.  I  sent  him  to  sleep  on  the  steps  of 
a  busted  bank  to  draw  my  hundred  dollars  out 

I  had  a  gum-boil  on  my  neck  from  wearing  tight  pants. 

She  made  his  pants  the  same  in  front  as  behind  and  her  boy 
don't  know  whether  he  is  going  to  school  or  coming  home. 

I  got  Duffy  a  job  with  a  man  named  Doolittle ;  he  done  so 
little  they  discharged  him. 

A  lock  of  hair  brings  back  fond  recollections  ;  still  we  don't 
like  to  find  it  in  our  butter. 

Mr.  a. — If  you  are  not  more  careful  in  your  conduct, 
your  wife  will  turn  your  picture  towards  the  wall 

Mr.  B. — Oh,  she  can't  do  that  with  me,  for  I've  got  it 
painted  on  both  sides. 

I  was  in  court  the  other  day  and  I  saw  two  men  who  were 
arrested  for  cheating  a  man  out  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
judge  said  :  **  stand  up  and  state  your  case." 

**  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  your  Honor,  my  friend  and  I,  we  got 
playing  a  game  of  cards  and  my  friend  bet  this  man  that  he  could 
bring  out  two  Jacks  together,  and  the  cards  were  shuffled  up  and 
by  mere  accident  the  two  Jacks  came  out  together." 

The  Judge  said  :  **  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

•'  Jack  Brown." 

'•  And  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

*'  Jack  Smith." 

The  Judge  said :  "  Jack  Brown,  I'll  give  you  six  months, 
and  you.  Jack  Smith,  I'll  give  you  one  year;  and  I'll  bet  one 
hundred  dollars  that  you  two  Jacks  don't  come  out  together." 
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A  friend  of  mine  was  afraid  of  being  buried  alive.  I  told 
him  there  was  no  fear  of  that,  as  the  doctor  said  the  body  had 
to  hang  twenty-five  minutes  before  it  is  cut  down. 

Don't  ever  go  into  the  water  after  a  hearty  meal,  for  you'll 
never  find  it  there. 

A  cross-eyed  teacher  can  keep  twice  the  number  of  children 
in  order  than  any  other,  because  the  pupils  do  not  know  who 
she's  looking  at. 

All  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  but  the  family  who  wait 
for  a  ton  of  coal  may  freeze  before  they  get  it 

No  woman  should  borrow  the  husband  of  another,  for  it  is 
not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone  (a  loan). 

Never  judge  a  girl  by  her  curls  ;  they  may  be  false. 

Seeing  is  believing  !  Not  much ;  we  see  too  many  circus 
posters  nowadays. 

A  boil  in  the  pot  is  worth  two  on  your  nose. 

Every  man  may  be  his  own  architect  of  fortune,  but  many 
would  save  money  if  they  let  the  job  out  to  some  one  else  at  a 
large  salary. 

The  man  who  makes  hay  while  the  sun  shines  often  gets 
sunstruck. 

Washington  never  told  a  lie,  but  it  must  be  remembered  he      ^  */ 
entered  politics  when  the  country  was  very  new. 

My  girl  says  she's  not  old,  but  she's  got  wrinkles  in  her  face  \ 

so  big  that  flies  go  in  them  to  hide.  ' 
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An  Irishman  just  landed,  saw  an  anchor ;  he  stayed  around 
watching  it  for  three  days.  A  policeman  asked  him  what  he  was 
looking  at.  He  said :  "  I  want  to  see  the  man  that  uses  that 
pick." 


/ 


Two  Jews,  Isaacs  and  Greenbaum,  went  to  a  party ;  one 
had  a  grudge  against  the  other.  While  they  were  eating  supper 
Isaacs  stole  a  silver  spoon  and  shoved  it  down  his  bootleg. 
Greenbaum  happened  to  see  him,  so  he  said  :  **  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  suppose  you  all  have  heard  of  Herman,  the  great  sleight- 
of-hand  performer ;  I  can  do  a  trick  that  beats  him.  You  see 
here  I  have  a  silver  spoon  ;  I  put  it  in  my  breast  out  of  sight ; 
you'll  find  it  in  Isaacs'  boot" 

I  went  to  church  last  Sunday  with  my  girl  and  her  bonnet 
was  so  loud  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  of  the  sermon. 

They  say  time  changes  everything.  I've  got  a  ten-dollar 
counterfeit  note  ;  I  wonder  if  time  will  change  that  ? 

Ladies  wear  rings  in  their  ears  to  keep  their  hats  on.  It 
will  get  so  by  and  bye  that  the  men  will  have  to  wear  a  ring  in 
their  noses  to  keep  their  pants  up. 

When  my  father  married  my  mother  she  had  one  dollar  and 
he  had  eighty-five  cents.  Now,  whenever  they  quarrel,  mother 
throws  the  fifiieen  cents  up  to  him  and  says  he  married  her  for 
her  money. 

Her  ears  are  so  big  she  could  use  them  for  napkins.  When 
she  goes  out  on  a  windy  day  she  has  to  tie  them  behind  her  head 
to  keep  the  wind  from  flopping  her  brains  out. 

Never  throw  your  old  shoes  in  back  alleys,  because  aUigators 
are  danger  ou& 
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A  man  found  a  pocket-book  with  two  hundred  dollars  in  it 
He  gave  it  to  the  owner,  who  didn't  even  thank  him,  but  kicked, 
because  the  man  didn't  pay  him  interest  for  the  time  he  had  it 

The  difference  between  now  and  one  hundred  years  ago  : —         y/y/ 
One  hundred  years  ago  a  young  man  would  court  a  young  girl 
six  years  before  he  would  have  the  courage  to  propose  marriage ; 
nowadays,  they  meet  to-day,  get  married  to-morrow,  and  the 
third  day  shake  dice  to  see  who  will  pay  for  the  divorce. 

Oh,  women,  women !  what  would  we  be  without  you  ? 
Seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  better  off 

A  fly  has  9,369,999  pores  in  its  body.  If  you  don't  believe 
it  count  them. 

Mr.  a. — What  are  we  made  from  ? 
Mr.  B. — ^The  good  book  says  we  are  made  from  dirt 
Mr.  a. — Is  that  so  ?     I  can  see  now  why  you  never  take  a 
bath. 

Mr.  B.— Why? 

Mr.  a — If  you  do  your  name  is  mud. 

Sam. — Say,  Jim  !  what  were  you  doing  with  that  policeman 
coming  down  the  street  yesterday  ? 

Jim. — ^Why,  he  arrested  me  for  striking  a  woman. 

Sam. — Well,  I'm  astonished ;  the  idea  of  you  striking  a 
woman.     What  did  you  do  that  for  ? 

Jim. — Why,  she  had  on  a  Mother  Hubbard  and  I  gave  her 
a  belt 

A  stupid  man  made  a  bet  that  he  could  walk  around  a  very 
large  ring.  He  started  and  walked  half  way  around,  thought 
ke  couldn't  finish  it,  so  he  turned  and  walked  back. 
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My  brother  was  shaving  himself  and  he  accidentally  cut 
half  of  his  nose  off;  he  dropped  the  razor  and  as  he  did  so  the 
razor  cut  off  his  big  toe.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  stick  his 
toe  and  nose  on  that  he  stuck  the  nose  on  the  place  where  the 
toe  ought  to  be  and  vice  versa.  Now,  whenever  he  wants  to  blow 
his  nose  he  has  to  take  off  his  shoe  and  stocking.  He  sneezed 
the  other  day  and  his  shoe  flew  off  and  hit  a  lady  in  the  face. 

The  place  was  so  muddy  it  was  impossible  to  keep  pigs  from 
growing  blind,  because  when  the  pig  was  wading  through  the 
mud,  the  curl  on  his  tail  gathered  so  much  mud,  it  pulled  so 
hard  it  closed  his  eyes  and  blinded  him. 

{In  an  overcrowded  street  car,) — We  are  in  a  pickle  now,  a 
regular  jam.     Heaven  preserve  us  ! 

Do  cats  think  ?  Yes  ;  they  sometimes  think  that  the  man 
up  in  the  window  with  the  night-cap  on  is  a  mighty  poor  shot 
with  a  boot-jack. 

Mr.  a. — I  can't  understand  why  my  girl  shook  me. 

Mr.  B. — What  was  that  you  wrote  to  her  the  last  time  ? 

Mr.  a. — All  I  said  was  :  **  My  Dear  Susie — ^The  dog  I 
promised  you  has  just  died.  Hoping  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  the  same.     Yours,  George." 

Mr.  a. — ^You  don't  want  to  eat  again,  do  you  ?     Where  is 
that  herring  I  gave  you  this  morning? 
Mr.  B. — I  smoked  it. 

Mr.  a. — I  lost  a  good  umbrella  to-day. 

Mr.  B. — Did  you  leave  it  some  place  ? 

Mr.  a. — No ;  the  owner  saw  it  and  recognized  it 

A  telegraph  operator  lives  on  tick. 
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(To  a  grocer  who  Jiad  retired  from  business.y^^y  dear 
fellow,  you  are  looking  thin. 

Grocer. — I  don't  weigh  as  much  as  I  did. 

Fair  but  false  : — ^The  blonde  wig. 

What  Adam  said  on  beholding  the  first  sunrise  : — Go  West, 
my  sun  !  Go  West ! 

You  might  as  well  try  to  fatten  a  wind-mill  by  running  oats 
through  it 

Sandy. — Say,  Tommy,  did  you  know  I  used  to  live  in  Scot- 
land? 

Tommy. — No  ;  is  that  so. 

Sandy. — I  went  back  there  last  summer. 

Tommy. — Go  *way ;  where  did  you  get  the  money  from  ? 

Sandy. — I  didn't  have  any  money ;  I  didn't  need  any  money. 
I  heard  a  bag-pipe  playing  **  Bonnie  Dundee  "  one  night  and  it 
carried  me  back. 

I  was  walking  down  the  street  the  other  evening  and  I  met 
Dempsey  who  keeps  the  grocery  store  ;  he  bet  me  a  dollar  and 
a  half  that  I  couldn't  carry  a  five-pound  bag  of  salt  around  the 
comer  and  back  again  without  laying  it  down.  Well,  I  thought 
the  man  was  a  fool,  but  I  took  the  bet,  carried  it  clean  around 
the  block  and  came  into  the  store  and  laid  it  on  the  counter. 
He  said:  "you've  lost!"  I  said:  "how  so?"  He  said: 
"  didn't  you  just  lay  the  bag  down?  "  Well,  I  thought  I'd  get 
even  on  some  one,  so  the  first  man  I  met  I  made  him  the  same 
bet  He  bet  me,  took  up  the  bag,  carried  it  around  the  block 
and  came  into  the  store  and  hung  it  up  on  a  nail.  The  blamed 
fool. 

If  s  never  too  late  to  learn ;  but  if  you  know  it  all,  that 
settles  it 
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A  colored  girl  refused  to  wear  bangs ;   she  said :    "  you 
can't  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes. 

Small  Boy  (at  table). — What !  all  that  pie  for  grandpa? 
Mother. — No,  my  son  ;  that's  for  you. 
Small  Boy. — Oh  !  what  a  little  bit ! 


\ 


Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  eats  toasted  bread  while  m  bed 


No  matter  how  truthful  a  man  may  be  in  life,  he  is  bound 
to  lie  at  the  point  of  death. 

**  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  "  is  absurd.  No 
sensible  king  ever  goes  to  bed  with  his  crown  on ;  he  always 
hangs  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair  with  his  vest 

The  Yankee  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death  whittled  the 
point  off  and  recovered 

"  What  goes  up  must  come  down."  When  a  bank  goes  up 
it  .seldom  comes  down  again. 

I  felt  sick  one  night  and  the  doctor  told  me  to  take  pills. 
I  went  to  bed  and  left  the  pills  on  the  bureau  ;  forgot  to  take 
them.  I  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  felt  awfully 
sick  ;  then  I  thought  of  the  pills ;  it  was  very  dark  and  I  couldn't 
find  a  match,  so  I  went  feeling  around.  I  found  them  and  took 
them  in  one  swallow.  When  I  awoke  next  morning  I  happened 
to  look  on  the  bureau,  and  instead  of  taking  the  pills  I  had  swal- 
lowed four  collar  buttons.  I  was  afraid  to  move  around  for  fear 
rd  get  the  cholera.  I  went  to  the  doctor  and  told  him  about  it ; 
he  said  :  *'  oh  !  that's  all  right ;  you  go  home  and  swallow  some 
button-holes  and  yank  them  up  again." 
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Mr.  a. — Did  you  hear  the  latest  news  ? 
Mr.  B. — No,  I  did  not 

Mr.  A. — ^They  are  going  to  make  every  police  officer  wear  ,    y 

rubber  boots. 

Mr.  B.— What  for  ? 

Mr.  a. — ^To  keep  them  from  waking  each  other  up. 

There  has  been  a  death  in  his  family  ;  he  is  wearing  his  pants 
at  half-mast 

I  went  to  Central  Park  the  other  day  and  one  of  the  Irish 
hack-drivers  offered  to  drive  me  one  hour  through  the  park  for 
one  dollar.  When  I  got  in  he  drove  so  fast  I  couldn't  see  any- 
thing. I  said  :  "  here,  what  are  you  driving  so  fast  for  ?  "  Said 
he  :  "  do  you  suppose  I'd  be  all  day  driving  ycz  an  hour  ?  " 

Jones  had  a  horse ;  he  used  to  keep  him  in  an  alleyway, 
and  every  time  he  went  to  feed  him  he  had  to  take  off  his  coat 
and  vest  and  go  up  the  alley  sideways.  One  day  a  boy  fed  him 
on  dried  apples  and  warm  water ;  he  had  to  tear  down  the  build- 
ing to  get  the  horse  out 

My  wife  and  I  had  a  fight ;  we  called  it  a  draw.     She  drew  y 

all  the  hair  out  of  my  head. 

They  couldn't  seize  his  baggage  because  he  wore  a  chest 
protector. 

When  a  girl  is  in  love  her  feet  swells.  My  girl  must  have 
been  in  love  since  she  was  a  baby. 

I  got  a  job  in  a  gold-beater's  ;  in  three  weeks  I  had  the  man 
beat  out  of  all  the  gold  he  had. 


A  bald-headed  man  said  he  was  self-made.     A  bystander 
asked  him  why  he  didn't  put  more  hair  on  his  head 


t'    ^ 
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I  serenaded  my  girl  the  other  night  and  sang  "Come, 
Birdie,  Come."    I  was  arrested  next  morning  for  stealing  chickens. 

/  The  true  American  is  too  honest  to  steal,  too  proud  to  beg, 
so  he  gets  trusted. 

Woman  first  tempted  man  to  eat ;  he  took  to  drinking  of 
his  own  accord. 

What  is  stronger  than  a  mother's  love?  The  smell  of 
spring  onions  on  your  girl's  breath. 

An  Irishman  spent  his  last  dollar  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  after  hunting  for  a  week  to  get  work  failed.  He  became  dis- 
couraged and  walked  to  Castle  Garden  and  sat  on  the  dock 
looking  out  at  sea  ;  he  commenced  to  think  what  a  fool  he  had 
been  to  spend  his  last  dollar  to  come  here  when  he  might  be  in 
Ireland,  and  the  money  he  spent  to  come  here  in  his  pocket 
Just  then  there  was  a  diver  who  happened  to  be  working  under 
water  near  the  dock  and  he  came  up  near  the  Irishman.  The 
minute  the  diver  came  up  he  unscrewed  his  head-piece  and  heaved 
a  long  breath.  The  Irishman  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  and 
said  :  "  well !  well !  if  I'd  known  that,  I  would  have  walked  over 
from  Ireland  myself" 

A  passenger  on  the  elevated  railroad  in  New  York  told  the 
conductor  to  let  him  off  at  Minute  Street. 
Conductor. — ^There  is  no  such  street. 
Passenger. — Oh,  yes,  there  is  ;  Sixty-second. 

I  went  into  a  cigar  store  and  bought  a  cigar ;  I  bit  the  end 
off  and  pulled  out  a  piece  of  calico.  I  told  the  proprietor  I 
didn't  come  here  to  buy  dry  goods.  He  said :  "  Don't  blame 
me  ;  it  was  the  fault  of  the  girl  that  made  it ;  she  didn't  know 
the  difference  between  a  Mother  Hubbard  and  a  Connecticut 
wrapper." 
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I  went  in  the  country  this  summer  for  a  change  and  rest, 
but  I  didn't  get  it ;  the  waiters  got  all  the  change  and  the  land* 
lord  got  the  rest. 

What  to  do  with  superfluous  milk  : — Cheese  it 

I  belong  to  the  Army  of  the  Lord.  ^ 

Yes ;  but  you  are  a  long  way  from  headquarters. 

I  asked  my  girl  if  Td  skin  her  a  potato.  She  said  :  ''  Oh, 
no ;  Fve  one  already  skun." 

Affectionate  pie : — ^The  upper  and  lower  crusts  are  dead 
stuck  on  each  other. 

The  doctor  ordered  him  to  put  mustard-plasters  on  his 
chest ;  he  didn't  have  any  chest,  so  he  put  it  on  his  trunk. 

Never  forget  a  friend  if  he  owes  you  anything. 

His  wife  said  she  had  the  pneumonia.  He  told  her  that 
she  was  the  most  extravagant  woman  in  the  world ;  yesterday  it 
wa»  a  new  bonnet  and  to-day  the  pneumonia. 

A  wife  in  the  house  is  worth  three  in  the  streets. 

An  Irishman's  fruit : — ^The  watermelon  ;  the  green  is  above 
the  red. 

An  Irishman  was  insulted  by  a  poll-parrot  who  was  hang- 
ing near  the  sidewalk.  The  Irishman  told  a  little  boy  who  was 
near,  to  go  in  and  tell  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  only  thing 
that  saved  the  parrot's  life  was  his  color ;  '*  if  he  was  the  color  of 
a  canary,  I  would  wring  his  neck." 
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Mr.  a. — I  went  fishing  to-day. 

Mr.  B. — How  many  did  you  catch  ? 

Mr.  a — A  thousand  in  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  B. — How  did  you  catch  them  ? 

Mr.  a. — With  a  line  (lying).  That's  funny ;  a  man  can't 
go  fishing  without  a  line  (a  lying). 

Mr.  B. — ^That's  nothing ;  I  caught  five  thousand  in  a  half  a 
minute. 

Mr.  a.— What  kind  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  B. — Crazy  fish. 

Mr.  a. — How  did  you  catch  them  ? 

Mr.  B. — Insane  (in  seine). 

The  last  time  I  met  Cooley  it  was  at  the  railroad  station ; 
he  had  the  cheek  to  ask  me  for  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  pres- 
ence of  my  two  lady  friends.  I  pulled  out  a  plug  Vd  just 
bought,  and  he  said  :  **  have  you  got  a  knife  ?  "  I  said  :  **  No." 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  where  he  bit  it,  and  I 
said  **  no.**  He  said  :  *'  all  right,**  and  jumped  on  the  train  and 
said  :  **  I'll  bite  it  in  the  next  town.** 

Mr  a. — I  saw  a  wonderful  operation  to-day  ;  the  surgeon 
took  a  lung  out  of  a  man. 

Mr.  B. — ^That's  nothing ;  I  know  a  wife  that  left  her  hus- 
band, and  she  took  the  heart  out  of  him. 

Mr.  a. — Do  you  know  that  bow-legged  man  that  comes 
down  main  street  every  day  about  twelve  o'clock  ? 
Mr.  B. — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  a. — He  stole  my  watch  and  chain  yesterday. 
Mr.  B. — I  always  thought  he  was  crooked. 

A  com  on  the  ear  is  worth  two  on  the  toe. 
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^      Mr.  a — I  went  in  a  saloon  and  ordered  a  Manhattan  cock-* 
f^tail. 
^  Mr.  B.— Did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  a. — No ;  the  Man-hattan't  any. 

i<!?^     The  serpentine  dance  is  the  sort  that  Eve  led  Adam.     It  is 
\iO^      still  very  popular. 

T^V^l/*'  I^'s  the  shoe-tpan  who  enjoys  meeting  people  who  put  their 
>>  L '^v,  Art  in  it 

>j  P  •  •  *  When  a  spirit  is  asked  how  he  feels,  he  doubtlessly  replies  : 
.  ^         "  medium  ;  I  thank  you." 

^(i      Mother-in-law   dying ;    son-in-law   standing   by   her   side. 
^X  Her  last  words  are :    "  good-bye,   my  son ;    we  will  meet  in 
V        Heaven."     That  settled  it ;  he  stopped  going  to  church. 

Mr.  a. — Did  you  hear  about  the  two  colored  baseball  clubs 
playing  a  very  exciting  game  ? 

Mr.  B. — No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  a. — There  was  as  many  razors  in  the  air  as  there  was 
ffies  ;  it  was  impossible  for  the  umpire  to  decide  the  game. 

Mr.  B. — Why  ;  on  account  of  the  fight  ? 

*  V(i^        ^^*  ^' — ^^*  ^^ '  "^*  ^^  account  of  the  fight. 
^  Mr.  B. — Why  couldn't  the  umpire  decide  the  game  ? 

Mr.  a. — He  had  to  call  the  game  on  account  of  darkness. 

I  got  a  man  a  job  chewing  icicles  oflF  the  roof  of  the  City 
xjVJ^Hall ;  he  lent  his  teeth  to  a  man  to  play  dominoes,  and  couldn't 
^^^         get  them  back  again,  so  he  is  now  gumming  stamps  in  the  post- 
office. 

j^      A  man  in  Detroit  said  his  prayers  last  New  Year,  and  ever 
^  ^      since,  to  save  time  he  jumps  into  bed  and  says  "  ditto." 
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I  don't  work  now ;  my  oldest  son  got  a  job  on  eight-day 
clocks  and  keeps  the  family  going  on  tick  ever  since. 

I  was  at  a  party  the  other  night  and  kissed  a  girl ;  she  had 
me  arrested  and  sued  me  for  damages.  She  didn't  get  any  dam- 
ages out  of  me  though,  for  I  proved  to  the  court  she  had  no  sign 
up,  "  look  out  for  paint." 

My  daughter  used  to  make  faces  for  a  magic  lantern  ;  she 
broke  the  glass  and  they  discharged  her  without  pains  (panes). 

What's  nonsense  ? — Buying  a  looking-glass  to  see  yourself 
starve  to  death. 

A  Sunday-school  teacher  asked  the  scholars  with  what 
weapon  Samson  killed  so  many  Philistines.  All  hesitated,  when 
the  teacher  to  elucidate  their  minds,  pointed  to  his  jaw  and  said : 
"what's  this?"  A  light  breaks  triumphantly  on  one  of  the 
scholars,  who  exclaimed  ;  "  I  know  ;  the  jawbone  of  an  ass." 

Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

Yes,  it  does. 

How  so  ? 

Why,  someone  passed  a  counterfeit  five-dollar  bill  on  me 
to-day ;  that  was  wrong.  I  gave  it  to  my  landlady  for  board ; 
that  was  wrong,  but  it  made  me  right. 

A  man  had  a  checker-board  painted  on  his  breast ;  two  men 
played  a  game  on  it  A  policeman  saw  this  and  arrested  them 
both  for  playing  a  sldn  game. 

A  cat  came  in  and  sucked  our  little  baby's  breath  and  nearly 
killed  the  child.  Next  night  I  took  the  baby's  place  ;  cat  came 
in  and  sucked  my  breath ;  next  morning  the  cat  was  dead. 
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I  went  into  a  restaurant  to-day  and  I  had  some  cat-fish  and 
waffles.  I  ate  so  much  cat-fish  that  the  kittens  have  been  play- 
ing with  me  ever  since. 

I  went  in  the  bakery  business  and  I  had  a  sig^  out  in  front 
of  the  shop  ''Families  supplied  here."  A  man  came  in  and 
asked  me  "if  I  supplied  families/'  and  I  said  "yes."  "Well," 
he  said,  "  just  let  me  have  a  wife  and  four  children." 

I  engaged  a  tinsmith  with  a  wooden  leg  pointed  at  the  end, 
like  an  awl,  to  fix  my  roof  When  I  went  to  look  at  the  job, 
my  roof  was  like  a  sieve  ;  every  place  he  walked  had  a  hole  in  it. 


t^ 


Mr.  a. — Did  you  know  a  person  could  get  drunk  on  water? 
Mr.  B. — Impossible  ;  you  can't  get  drunk  on  water. 
Mr.  a. — I  don't  see  why  a  person  can't  get  drunk  on  water  ^ 

as  well  as  on  land. 

I'm  working  in  a  barber  shop  now,  mixing  lather.  Saturday 
nights  I  lather  the  Micks. 

Jones  has  a  goat  that  is  siich  a  good  botter  that  h*  named 
it  "Oleomargerine." 

Mr.  B. — ^Women  are  the  ruination  of  men. 
Mrs.  B. — ^You  shouldn't  talk  of  women  that  way.    Remem- 
ber, when  man  is  sick,  woman  is  always  found  at  his  bed-side. 
Mr.  B. — ^Yes  !  going  through  his  pockets  for  loose  change. 

I  asked  her  for  her  hand  and  got  it  on  my  ear. 

When  I  was  first  married  I  was  with  my  wife  incessantly. 
From  morning  till  night  it  was  a  perpetual  adoration,  an  inex- 
pressible bliss.  I  showered  caresses  upon  her;  I  could  have 
squeezed  her  to  death.     I'm  sorry  now  I  didn't 
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Red  headed  cooks  are  scarce.     So  consumers  of  hash  say. 

They  gave  him  a  job  to  lay  over  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  keep 
the  rain  out ;  he  went  to  sleep  with  his  mouth  open  and  nearly 
got  drowned. 

He  went  out  to  get  the  fresh  air ;  it  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  get  for  nothing. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  arrested  for  cruelty  to  animals ;  he 
was  working  in  a  grocery  store  bottling  cats-up. 

Fill  your  head  with  taflfy  and  get  a  job  as  fly-paper. 

A  man  was  arrested  for  striking  a  match. 

She  liked  the  other  fellow  better  than  she  did  me,  because 
he  treated  her  with  more  coolness  than  I  did  ;  he  treated  her  to 
ice  cream,  lemon  ices  and  frozen  pudding 

My  father  made  a  scare-crow  so  natural  that  it  frightened 
every  crow  off  the  place. 

That's  nothing ;  mine  made  one  that  scared  the  crows  so 
badly  they  brought  back  the  com  they  stole  three  years  ago. 

Darkey. — Doctor !  doctor  !  come  quick  ;  there's  someone 
in  our  family  awful  sick. 

Doctor. — ^Who  is  it  ? 

Darkey. — It's  me,  doctor ;  I  had  no  one  to  send,  so  I  came 
myself. 

My  girl  hasn't  a  bit  of  taste  in  colors  ;  the  other  day  I  took 
her  to  a  picnic  and  she  had  a  bright  red  dress  on,  and  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  sit  right  down  on  a  lemon  custard.  Every- 
body's taste  was  outraged ;  so  was  the  pie's. 
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A  young  man  went  visiting  in  a  boarding-house.  He  was 
told  to  take  off  his  overcoat,  as  he  wouldn't  feel  it  when  he  went 
out  Sure  enough !  He  didn't  feel  it  when  he  came  out,  and 
hasn't  felt  it  since. 

They  are  going  to  change  the  name  of  Central  Park  to 
Central  Orchard,  because  there  are  so  many  pairs  under  the 
trees. 

Ed. — I  wish  you  would  mind  your  own  business  when  I'm 
talking  to  anyone. 

Joe. — ^I  can't ;  I've  got  all  I  can  do  to  attend  to  yours. 

A  man  who  had  a  grugde  against  a  baker,  sold  him  a  parrot 
When  a  customer  came  in,  "  Polly"  would  run  down  the  bread, 
saying :  "  sour  bread,  sour  bread,  sour  bread ; "  until  the  baker 
becoming  enraged,  grabbed  the  parrot  by  the  head  and  threw 
him  into  the  back  yard,  where  it  alighted  on  a  dead  dog.  Polly 
eyed  him  a  moment  and  said  :  ''  say,  did  you  say  *  sour  bread ' 
too?" 

I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Opera  House  to-day,  and  a 
man  drove  up  and  tied  his  horse  to  me. 

Bill. — Say  Joe,  where  have  you  been  for  a  week  ? 
Joe. — I've  been  to  the  lamp  store. 
Bill.— What  for  ? 
Joe.' — Why,  for  a  wick. 

I've  got  a  sure-footed  horse.  He  kicked  me  three  times  in 
the  same  place. 

A  man  stole  some  money.  About  three  years  after,  his 
conscience  troubled  him  so  much,  he  sent  back  half  of  it  to  the 
man  he  had  stolen  it  from  with  the  following  note  :    "  When  my  « 

conscience  hurts  me  again  I'll  send  you  the  balance." 
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Pat. — How  much  will  you  take  for  that  broad-faced  turkey 
on  the  fence  ? 

Farmer. — ^That's  no  turkey,  that* s  an  owl  f 
Pat. — Shure,  I  don't  care  how  owld  he  is. 

Never  lend  a  musician  anything;  they  make  too  many 
promissory  notes. 

Put  a  hen  on  a  door-knob  and  she'll  hatch  a  house. 

Chain  fruit : — Sausages. 

I  got  a  job  baking  bread  ;  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  oven  ; 
there  was  a  graveyard  near,  so  I  got  a  tombstone  and  placed  it 
in  the  bottom  of  the  oven  and  commenced  to  bake  again.  I  got 
discharged  next  day  ;  the  customers  brought  the  bread  back  and 
on  the  bottom  of  every  loaf  was,  "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Patrick  Flyna" 

An  Irishman  had  a  fight  with  a  Jew ;  the  Jew  got  the  best 
of  it.  In  about  three  weeks  afterwards  the  Jew  died ;  then  the 
Irishman  to  get  even  on  him,  went  to  the  cemetery  and  beat  the 
Jew's  grave  with  a  ham. 

He  went  into  the  morgue  and  offered  to  lick  any  man  in  the 
house. 

I  was  up  in  a  balloon ;  I  couldn't  pay  my  fare,  so  I  had  to 
get  out  and  walk. 

I  know  a  very  economical  young  man ;  he  hasn't  spent  a 
dollar  in  two  years.     He  will  be  out  next  month. 

He  was  so  short  that  when  he  spit  on  the  floor,  the  tobacco 
juice  flew  up  into  his  face  and  nearly  blinded  him. 
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Anyone  who  didn't  know  him  would  say  he  was  a  liar,  but 
anyone  who  knew  him  would  swear  to  it. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none ;  give  me  cake. 

He  was  fond  of  high  living ;  he  slept  on  the  roof  three 
summers. 

Fm  in  new  business  now  ;  biting  wings  off  flies  and  selling 
the  flies  for  currants. 

I  sung  to  my  girl,  "  Happy  Be  Thy  Dreams ; "  she  nearly 
died  with  the  nightmare. 

I  won  three  races ;  one  with  the  sheriff  and  two  with  the 
police. 

I  had  a  horse;  his  ribs  rattled  so  it  frightened  him  to 
death. 

When  history  tells  us  Adam  was  in  the  garden,  it  does  not 
tell  us  what  kind  of  a  g^arden  it  was,  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  was  a  beer  garden,  because  Adam  saw  snakes. 


I  yJhtitOXifvh  a  saiEhg  vesseLlo  South  America,  and  all  the 
meat  we  had  on  board  was  pork ;  I  eat  S(2.  niuch  pork  Tm 
ashamed  to  look  a  pig  in  the  face.  _  -^^     ^ 

Jones  had  a  dream  the  other  night  ;"he  dreamed  he  owed  a 
man  ten  dollars;  he  woke  up  and  found  it  was  true.  He's 
afiraid  to  go  to  sleep  again  for  fear  he  might  pay  him. 

A  lady  was  asked  to  sing  at  an  evening  party ;  she  began, 
**ril  Strike  Again  My  Tuneful  Lyre."  Her  husband  made  a 
dive  for  the  doQv,  saying  :  "  not  if  I  know  it,  you  won't." 
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JiMMiE. — Say,  Wallace,  why  don't  you  settle  down  and  take 
a  wife?" 

Wallace. — I  would,  but  I  don't  know  whose  wife  to  take. 

If  I  had  two  daughters,  I'd  name  one  Kerosene  and  the 
other  Petroleum,  so  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  have  any 
"  sparks  "  around. 

"  Labor  lost" — Playing  a  hand-organ  in  front  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum. 

My  wife's  hair  is  so  red  that  when  she  goes  out  in  the  yard 
at  night,  the  roosters  take  it  for  sunrise  and  begin  to  crow. 

An  Irishman  bought  an  alarm  clock  and  told  his  wife  all  he 
had  to  do,  was  to  pull  the  string  and  he  could  wake  himself. 

Two  Irishmen  out  in  Jersey  took  refuge  under  the  bed* 
clothes  from  the  mosquitoes.    Presently  Pat  put  his  head  out  cau. 
tiously  to  reconoitre.     When  he  spied  a  fire-fly,  says  he  :  *'  sure 
Teddy  it's  all  up  wid  us  ;  the  craythers  are  searching  for  us  wid 
lanterns." 

When  I  was  down  at  Long  Branch  last  summer,  I  took  a 
piece  of  soap  along  with  me,  so  if  the  under-tow  was  too  strong 
I  could  wash  myself  ashore. 

They  come  high,  but  we've  got  to  have  them. — Chestnuts. 

My  wife  stole  a  cradle  to-day. 

What  for? 

Oh,  just  for  a  kid  ! 

Sam. — Say,  Joe,  I'm  in  a  new  business  now  I 

Joe. — ^What  line  ? 

Sam. — Clothes  line,  at  night. 
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They  say  a  boy  is  a  man  when  he  is  twenty-one ;  but  a  boy 
IS  never  a  man  until  he's  married  The  Good  Book  says : 
"  Woman  was  made  of  a  rib  taken  from  man."  Now,  a  boy  is 
never  a  man  till  he  gets  that  rib  back  again. 

He  was  awful  good  to  her ;  he  took  her  to  three  balls  one 
night     She  only  got  seventy-five  cents  on  the  shawl,  though. 

Fm  not  exactly  right  in  my  mind  sometimes.  You  see, 
someone  hit  me  in  the  head  with  a  wet  sponge  when  I  was 
young,  and  it  kind  of  softened  my  brain. 

He  got  bald-headed  from  sleeping  on  short  beds. 

Bob  Ingersoll's  wife  is  going  to  get  a  divorce  from  him  on 
the  ground  of  infidelity. 

I  don't  say  he  is  a  liar,  but  he  always  keeps  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  truth. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  never  went  to 
bed  without  quarreling  ;  and  yet,  they  never  fell  out 

The  child  who  cried  for  an  hour,  didn't  get  it 

Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband  died  suddenly,  was  asked  "  if 
he  lived  high."  She  replied  :  "  Oh,  dear,  no ;  but  he  died  high." 
{He  was  hung.) 

A  woman's  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  husband  is  generally 
very  short     She  pines  for  a  second. 

I  drank  a  pint  of  yeast  one  night,  to  make  me  rise  early  the 
next  morning. 
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"  It's  a  poor  rule  won't  work  both  ways."  As  the  boy  said 
who  threw  the  ferule  at  the  teacher's  head 

My  wife  swallowed  some  mucilage  by  mistake  and  she's 
been  stuck  up  ever  since. 

My  girl  and  I  went  to  a  party  the  other  night ;  she  made 
an  impression  the  minute  she  went  into  the  room — ^sat  down  on 
a  man's  hat. 

I'm  going  to  get  married  and  settle  down. 
You'd  better  stay  single  and  settle  up. 

Two  men  were  sitting  opposite  each  other  at  a  dinner  table ; 
one  had  a  long  nose.  The  fellow  opposite  him  said  :  **  Mister, 
there  is  a  fly  on  the  end  of  your  nose."  The  other  one  said : 
'*  Is  there?  Well,  you  brush  it  off;  you  are  nearer  to  it  than 
lam." 

Never  laugh  at  a  man  with  a  pug  nose,  for  you  don't  know 
what  may  turn  up. 

It's  a  Weiss  beer  that  knows  its  own  schooner. 

Never  rely  on  a  stuttering  man,  for  he  always  breaks  his 
word. 

He  was  a  temperance  barber.  A  drunken  man  came  into 
his  shop  and  wanted  to  have  his  mustache  dyed.  He  (the  bar- 
ber) objected,  because  he  didn't  want  to  dye  (die)  a  drunkard. 

My  girl  is  so  red-headed,  I  told  her  she  had  better  keep 
away  from  me  or  she'd  set  me  on  fire.  **  No  danger  of  that," 
said  she ;  "  you're  too  green  to  burn." 
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If  you  want  to  be  robbed  of  your  good  name  put  it  in  your 
umbrella. 

A  little  sighing,  a  little  crying,  a  little  dying  and  a  great 
deal  of  lying  constitutes  love. 

All  that  is  required  in  the  enjoyment  of  love  and  sausages  is 
confidence. 

Flirtation  is  attention  without  intention. 

The  only  time  a  woman  does  not  exaggerate  is  when  telling 
her  own  age. 

Matrimony : — ^An  insane  desire  on  the  part  of  man  to  pay  a 
woman's  board. 

Some  small  boys  wanted  to  April  Fool  me  and  they  laid  a 
bad  half  dollar  on  the  sidewalk,  thinking  I  would  pick  it  up,  but 
I  didn't ;  I  went  right  by  it  When  I  got  about  a  block  away  a 
policeman  arrested  me  for  passing  counterfeit  money. 

If  all  the  ladies  were  in  Hong  Kong  all  the  men  would  go 
to  Pekin. 

Sambo. — ^We  were  going  so  fast  we  smashed  into  another 
team  and  it  took  a  wheel  off  the  dog's  tail. 

Ned. — Nonsense ;  who  ever  heard  of  a  wheel  on  a  dog's 
tail     Wagons  have  wheels. 

Sambo. — ^Well,  this  dog's  tail  was  a  "  waggin'." 

Jake. — Did  you  know  the  old  man  was  dead  ? 

Ike. — Is  that  so  ?     What  complaint  ? 

Jake. — No  complaint ;  everybody  was  satisfied. 
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The  most  tender-hearted  man  I  ever  heard  of  was  a  shoe- 
maker, who  always  shut  his  eyes  and  whistled  when  he  run  his 
awl  through  a  sole. 

The  oyster  is  very  unfortunate,  for  it  is  always  getting  into 
a  stew. 

Latest  definition  of  an  old-maid  : — ^A  woman  that  has  been 
"  made  **  a  long  time. 

Boarding-house  bread  : — '*  *Tis  but  a  little  faded  flour." 

There  is  a  man  in  Boston  so  fat  that  his  shadow  killed  a 
child. 

I  fell  into  some  property  last  week ;  I  fell  into  a  cellar ; 
I  sued  the  city  for  damages  and  got  six  months  for  stealing  coal. 

He  was  a  magician  ;  he  could  make  lunch  disappear. 

I  never  could  read  that  man  until  he  got  on  the  scales  and 
gave  himself  a  weigh  (away). 

I  don't  care  what  a  man's  nationality  is  if  he  is  only  rich. 
It's  a  bald  head  that  knows  its  own  hair  restorer. 

I  know  a  woman  so  cross-eyed  that,  when  she  weeps  the 
tears  from  her  left  eye  run  down  her  right  cheek. 

Wallace's  boy  swallowed  a  chunk  of  dynamite ;  his  father 
is  afraid  to  whip  him  now  for  fear  of  an  explosioa 

His  horse  would  have  been  fat,  only  his  oats  were  mortgaged 
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Smith  had  a  Christmas  turkey  that  was  fed  on  wind  and 
rdcks ;  the  only  tender  part  of  him  was  his  neck,  and  that  was 
from  dodging  stories. 

He  was  brought  up  on  the  bottle  and  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  ^ 

I  got  on  the  train  to  go  to  Boston ;  the  conductor  was  a 
friend  of  mine ;  we  used  to  go  to  school  together.  When  he 
came  around  for  tickets  I  told  him  I  left  my  purse  on  the  piano 
and  had  no  money  with  me.  He  said  :  **  Oh  !  thaf  s  all  right ; 
get  off" 

Mr-  B. — Say,  Mr.  S.,  I  think  you're  the  finest-looking  man 
I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  S. — Fm  sorry  I  can't  return  the  compliment. 
Mr.  B. — ^You  could  if  you  told  as  big  a  lie  as  I  did. 

I  got  mad  with  my  girl  Sunday  night  and  she  went  to 
church  ;  I  went  there  looking  for  her.  The  sexton  said :  "  Are 
you  looking  for  salvation  ?  "  I  said  :  **  No,  sir ;  Fm  looking  for 
Sal  Jones." 

She  said  the  reason  she  never  married  was,  that  she  had  a 
parrot  that  talked,  a  monkey  that  chewed  tobacco,  and  she  don't 
miss  a  husband. 

When  I  married  my  wife  she  was  a  Republican  ;  now  she's 
a  bolter.    If  Fm  not  home  at  ten  o'clock  she  bolts  the  door  on  me. 

I  never  knew  I  was  good-looking  until  the  other  day  when 
I  went  to  Philadelphia.  Just  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  depot, 
four  or  five  hackmen  said  to  me  :  "  hansom  !  hansom  ! " 

A  man  was  arrested  the  other  day  for  biting  a  piece  off 
another  man's  nose.  The  Judge  told  him  to  keep  the  piece 
(peace). 
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I  went  into  Delmonico's  restaurant  and  ordered  a  plain 
dinner  without  any  wine ;  just  a  plain  everyday  meal,  and  what 
do  you  think  he  charged  me?  Four  dollars.  I  gave  him  a  five- 
dollar  bill  and  told  him  to  keep  the  change,  as  I  had  just  stepped 
on  a  bean. 

A  man  had  a  parrot  who  had  the  bad  habit  of  swearing,  and 
his  friend  told  him  the  way  to  make  him  quit  was  to  throw 
water  on  him.  "  Fm  glad  you  told  me  that,  for  our  minister 
dines  with  us  to-morrow  and  I  wouldn't  have  that  parrot  swear 
in  his  presence  for  the  world ;  he  might  think  he  learned  it  from 
me."  The  minister  came  the  next  day  and  the  minute  the  parrot 
saw  him,  he  commenced  to  curse.  I  grabbed  a  bucket  of  water 
and  threw  it  over  him  ;  the  parrot  shook  himself  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  looked  around,  saw  the  minister  was  not  wet,  and  said  : 
"  Where  in  H were  you  when  that  hurricane  came?  " 

To  steal  a  child  you  must  catch  the  kid  napping. 

The  less  tired  a  bicycle  is,  the  harder  it  goes. 

I  told  my  wife  that  "  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  make  up  my 
mind."  She  said :  "no  doubt,  you  have  such  a  precious  little 
stock  of  material." 

Said  a  dying  negro :  **  If  I  dies,  I  forgive  dat  nigger ;  but 
if  I  lives,  dat  nigger  had  better  look  out." 

My  wife  gave  me  some  mighty  cheese  for  supper.  **  My 
dear,"  said  I,  "  like  Samson  of  old,  I  am  slaying  them  by  thou- 
sands."    "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  \^ith  the  same  weappn." 

The  wind  is  so  strong  out  West  that,  if  a  man's  hat  blows 
off,  he  has  to  telegraph  to  the  next  station  to  have  someone  stop  it 
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A  negro  delineator  says :  "  When  I  black  up,  I*m  Irish ; 
you  can  see  cork  on  my  face."  {Minstrel  men  black  up  with 
burnt  cork.) 

I  named  my  hen  Macduff — so  she'd  lay  on. 

Mr.  a. — Do  you  know  Bill  Smith  ? 
Mr.  B. — Yes  ;  what  about  him  ? 
Mr.  a. — He  had  his  hand  cut  off  almost  to  the  wrist 
Mr.  B. — ^That  was  too  bad. 
Mr.  a. — Best  thing  ever  happened. 
Mr.  B. — How  so  ? 

Mr.  a. — He  was  only  getting  two  dollars  a  day,  now  he  is 
getting  five. 

Mr.  B. — How  is  that? 
Mr.  a. — Short  hand  writer. 

Mr.  Little  was  opposed  to  my  marrying  his  daughter ;  and 
I  planned  an  elopment  one  evening  and  got  the  girl  to  come  out 
of  the  back  window,  and  we  started  to  run  down  the  hill  to  the 
depot.  When  Mr.  Little  missed  his  daughter,  he  started  to 
chase  us.  When  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  a  man  asked 
me  *'  what  time  it  was,*'  and  I  told  him  :  "  A  Little  after  two." 

This  is  what  a  young  man  said  to  a  girl,  who  had  refused  to 
let  him  see  her  home  :  "  You  are  as  full  of  airs  as  a  music  box." 
"That  may  be,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "but  I  don't  go  with 
a  crank." 

Well,  Smith,  how  do  you  feel  to-day? 
Why,  Doctor,  I  don't  feel  any  better. 
Did  you  get  the  leeches  ? 

Yes ;  but  I  only  took  three  of  them  raw ;  I  had  to  get  my 
wife  to  fry  the  rest 
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Mr.  a. — How  do  you  like  married  life? 

Mr.  B. — Oh,  I  live  like  a  bird. 

Mr.  a. — How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  B. — I  have  to  fly  for  my  Kfe. 

Mr.  a — I  saw  you  coming  out  of  a  bar-room  to«day. 
Mr.  B. — I  had  to  come  out  some  time. 

Mr.  a. — Do  you  know  where  Susie  Brown  lives,  that  keeps 
a  laundry  ? 

Mr.  B. — I  know  where  she  does  washing,  but  I  don't  know 
where  she  hangs  out 

Mr.  a  to  Mr.  B. — If  your  forehead  keeps  on  gfrowing,  it 
will  reach  the  back  of  your  neck. 

An  ignorant  Irishman  goes  in  a  restaurant  and  sits  opposite 
another  man,  who  happens  to  have  the  bill-of-fare  in  his  hand. 
Pat  knowing  he  can't  read  (and  don't  want  to  give  himself  away) 
comes  to  the  conclusion  he  will  order  the  same  as  the  opposite 
stranger. 

Stranger. — I  vnll  have  some  soup. 

Pat. — Give  me  the  same. 

Stranger. — And  some  oysters. 

Pat. — Give  me  the  same. 

He  ordered  everything  he  wanted  and  Pat  ordered  the  same ; 
at  last  the  stranger  said  :  *'  order  me  a  bootblack,  please." 

Pat. — Bring  me  the  same. 

Waiter. — ^Won't  one  do  for  the  two  ? 

Pat. — No,  it  won't ;  if  he  can  eat  one,  I  can. 

I  always  tell  my  wife  everything  that  happens. 
That* s  nothing ;    I  tell  my  wife  lots  of  things  that  nevei 
happen. 
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Mr.  a. — ^What  is  capital  and  labor? 
Mr.  R — Suppose  I  loan  you  ten  dollars. 
Mr.  a — ^Yes. 

Mr.  B. — ^Thaf  s  capital ;  and  if  I  try  to  get  it  back,  thaf  5 
labor. 

If  Noah  was  a  consistent  Hebrew,  why  did  he  take  Hixm 
into  the  ark  ? 

Soldiers  must  be  very  dishonest,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  night 
but  a  sentry  is  relieved  of  his  watch. 

My  wife  complained  of  my  never  having  taken  her  to  the 
cemetery.     I  told  her  it  was  a  pleasure  I  had  yet  in  anticipation. 

"  I'm  afraid,  my  dear  husband,  that  absence  will  conquer 
your  love,"  said  a  fond  wife  on  the  eve  of  her  husband's  depart- 
ure. "  Oh,  never  fear,"  said  he,  "  the  longer  you  are  away  from 
me  the  better  I  will  like  you." 

Pete  !  are  you  into  those  sweetmeats  again  ? 
No,  ma'am ;  them  sweetmeats  is  into  me. 

Mr.  A  would  be  fresh,  and  asked  a  barber  if  he  ever  shaved 
a  monkey.  ''  No,"  said  the  barber,  ''  but  if  you  will  take  a  seat 
I  will  try." 

My  mother-in-law  bit  half  of  her  tongue  off;  she  buried  it  in 
the  garden.  Two  weeks  after  that  I  happened  to  dig  it  up  and 
it  called  me  a  liar. 

I'm  in  good  luck  now ;  I  came  near  selling  my  old  shoes. 
I  got  them  ^^-soled. 

A  man  who  saw  the  tragedian  of  the  day  play  "  Othello," 
said  he  was  great ;  but,  he  had  seen  a  nutmeg  grater  (greater). 
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Two  men  were  on  a  drunk  for  four  days ;  one  of  them 
said  he  could  see  the  moon.  The  other  replied  :  "  that's  not  the 
moon ;  that's  the  sun."  They  disputed  for  sometime,  finally 
agreeing  to  leave  it  to  the  first  passer-by  to  decide ;  they  met  a 
man  and  asked  him.  He  said :  '*  gentlemen,  I  don't  know ;  I'm 
a  stranger  in  this  town."     He'd  been  drunk  for  a  year. 

Suppose  there  was  only  three  women  in  the  world,  what 
would  they  talk  about  ? 

Two  of  them  would  get  together  and  talk  about  the  other 
one. 

Well,  suppose  there  were  only  three  men  in  the  world ;  what 
would  they  do  ? 

Be  skirmishing  around  to  find  the  three  women. 

'*  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast"  That  is 
the  reason  they  put  a  brass  band  around  a  dog's  neck. 

I  was  a  horse-car  conductor  for  six  trips. 

How  much  money  did  you  bring  in  ? 

None  ;  the  boss  thanked  me  for  bringing  the  car  back. 

Where  have  you  been  for  a  week  back  ? 
I've  been  rusticating.     Where  have  you  been  for  a  week 
back? 

I've  been  to  the  doctor's. 
What  for? 
A  weak  back  ! 

I  told  my  wife  I  could  live  by  my  wits ;  she  said  I  must  be 
smart  to  live  on  such  a  small  capital. 

A  convict,  no  matter  how  poor  he  is,  can  always  have  a 
watch  and  chain. 
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Mr.  a. — Where  can  I  catch  the  trolley  car? 

Mr.  B. — You  stand  there  and  it  will  catch  you  in  the  neck. 

Mr.  a. — I  spoke  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

Mr.  B. — What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  a. — He  said,  "  get  out  of  my  way." 

How  to   cure  dyspepsia : — Swallow  a  grass-hopper  back- 
wards and  he'll  kick  the  dyspepsia  out  of  you. 

A  man  who  does  business  on  a  large  scale  : — A  coal  dealer.      ^^ '      ^ 

f^mairrisLge  is  like  capital  and  labor.     When  you  get  married,      ^     ^ 
that's  capital.     After  you  are  married  it's  labor. 

The  dromedary  is  a  camel  that  got  his  back  up  twice. 

The  clog  dancer  is  a  man  with  music  in  his  soul  (sole). 

The  pawnbroker  plays  a  lone  hand  and  never  gets  euchred. 

The  fellow  who  wrote  "  Ask  Me  Not  Agfain,"  must  have 
been  full. 

Mr.  a. — ^That's  a  nice  suit  of  clothes ;  what  did  you  pay 
for  it  ? 

Mr.  B. — Sixty  days  and  costs. 

Mr.  a. — ^The  ossified  man  is  dead 

Mr.  B. — Is  that  so  !     He  must  have  died  hard 

He  had  a  horse  that  ran  so  fast  the  telegraph  poles  looked 
like  the  teeth  in  a  fine-toothed  comb. 
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I  hate  pawn-brokers ;  but  I  have  to  put  up  with  them. 

If  the  devil  had  his  choice,  which  of  us  would  he  take  away 
first? 

Why,  me,  of  course ;  he  knows  he  can  have  you  any  day. 

Joe. — Say,  George  !  do  you  always  wash  your  eyes  out  in 
the  morning  ? 

George. — Certainly  I  do. 

Joe. — Well,  how  do  you  put  them  in  again  ? 

They  should  always  employ  young  ladies  in  the  post-office, 

^         because  they  can  manage  the  mails  (males)  so  well ;  but  the  males 

wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them  without  the  "stamps." 

Father,  why  is  a  counterfeit  dollar  like  Mooney's  liquor 
saloon? 

I  can't  tell. 

Because  you  can't  pass  it 

A  child  in  an  evil  course  is  like  a  locomotive  on  the  wrong 
track ;  it  takes  a  switch  to  get  it  right. 

The  man  who  endeavored  to  scour  the  woods,  has  given  up 
the  job  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  soap.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  skimming  the  sea  with  a  boat. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  eating  canned  salmon  ? 

I  saw  one  in  front  of  a  grocery  store  with  a  bit  in  his  mouth. 

A  friend  of  mine  said  they  had  tea  so  strong  at  their  board- 
ing-house that  it  had  to  be  kept  in  an  iron  vessel.  I  told  him  it 
was  so  weak  down  our  way,  it  didn't  have  strength  to  run  out  of 
the  tea-pot 
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I  saw  a  horse  run  away  and  a  little  dog  sitting  on  his  tail. 
(The  little  dog  was  sitting  on  his  own  tail  on  the  sidewalk.) 

I  asked  my  girl  how  she  liked  codfish  balls.  She  said  she 
didn't  know.     She  had  never  attended  one. 

When  I  take  my  girl  out  driving,  she  takes  all  the  seat 
Where  do  I  sit?     Oh,  I  catch  on. 

My  girl  is  a  great  pedestrian ;  she  made  New  York  to 
Buffalo  in  one  lap.     We  went  in  the  cars  and  she  sat  in  my  lap. 

An  organ-grinder  played  two  hours  in  front  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  before  he  found  out  his  mistake. 

The  dudes  who  have  such  thin  pedal  extremities  ought  to 
be  arrested,  because  they  have  no  visible  means  of  support 

Bill.— I  was  up  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York, 
last  fall,  and  I  saw  a  sign  which  attracted  my  attention ;  it  read, 
"N.  Y.  C,  H.  R.  R.  R." 

Joe. — ^Why,  that  was  only  a  common  railroad  card — New 
York  Central,  Harlem  River  Railroad. 

Bill. — ^Well,  I  understood  it  to  be  N.  Y.  for  New  York, 
without  which  Cleveland  wouldn't  be  elected  C.  for  Cleve- 
land; New  York,  Cleveland.  H.  for  Hendricks;  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Hendricks.  R.  R.  R,  Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebel- 
lion. 

Pete. — ^You  don't  look  like  you  did  last  winter;  when  I 
saw  you  then,  you  looked  like  a  dude. 

Ike.— Times  are  different ;  I'm  married  now. 
Pete. — ^What  has  married  life  to  do  with  it? 
Ike. — Why,  I'm  sub-dued  now. 


f    . 
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The  best  way  to  spoil  a  child : — Let  it  play  with  a  lighted 
kerosene  lamp. 

Shabby  Genteel. — Please,  sir,  give  me  enough  money  to 
get  to  Baltimore. 

Swell. — To  Baltimore ;  what  do  you  want  there  ? 

Shabby  Genteel. — Well,  if  I  could  only  get  to  Baltimore 
Fd  be  all  right ;  Tve  got  a  hard-working  wife  there  and  she'd 
take  care  of  me. 

Three  of  us  went  into  a  restaurant  and  ordered  pie ;  he  only 
had  two,  and  strange  to  say  he  gave  us  each  one.  How  did  he 
manage  it  ?     Sent  out  and  got  another  pie. 

Egg  in  a  fight. — It  wasn't  a  coward  and  was  having  the  best 
of  it — still  it  run. 

They  ought  to  send  all  the  young  ladies  of  Washington  to 
Dublin,  because  there's  enough  powder  on  their  faces  to  free 
Ireland. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  a  man's  love  ? — Not  return  it 

I  saw  a  locomotive  chew  tobacco. 
Impossible,  sir ! 

Well,  don't  she  "  chew  !  chew  ! "  to  go  ahead  and  "  chew  I 
chew  ! "  to  back  her  (tobacco). 

I  met  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  night  going  at  a  lively  pace 
to  the  drug  store  ;  he  is  a  big  fat  fellow.  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  there  for.  He  said:  "I'm  too  fat;  I  want  to  get 
something  to  make  me  lean."  I  told  him  if  he'd  come  along 
uath  me  I'd  get  him  something  to  make  him  lean — up  against  a 
lamp-post 
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I've  got  a  new  job  now — ^painting  rabbits  on  bald  men's 
heads ;  they're  often  taken  for  hairs  (hares)  and  I  am  making 
mone)"  rabbit-ly  (rapidly). 

I  would  have  won  the  race,  but  I  had  a  milkman's  horse ; 
we  were  neck  and  neck,  when  some  one  sang  out,  "  milk ! "  and 
the  horse  stopped. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  Mr.  Smith  why  he  didn't  dress  up  and  not 
look  so  slovenly.  Mr.  Smith  :  **  Oh,  I'm  at  home  here  ;  every- 
body knows  me."  Three  months  after  that  they  met  in  Chicago 
and  Mr.  Jones  asked  him  the  same  question.  Smith  replied : 
"Oh,  no  one  knows  me   here,  so  it  don't  make  any   differ- 


ence." 


'^^  I  went  into  a  restaurant  and  saw  on  the  bill-of-fare,  chickens, 

sixty  cents,  and  eggs,  ten  cents.  I  told  the  waiter  to  bring  me  a 
couple  of  boiled  eggs ;  when  I  broke  them  I  found  chickens  in 
them.  I  ate  them  quickly  for  fear  they  would  charge  me  extra 
for  the  chickens. 

Mr.  a. — What's  the  matter,  Mr.  B.,  you  look  hurt?  Were 
you  run  over  by  a  wagon  ? 

Mr.  B. — No  ;  I  was  run  in  by  a  wagon. 

Three  students  were  talking  in  a  cafe.  "  My  dear  fellow," 
said  one,  **  I  painted  one  day  last  week  a  small  piece  of  pine  wood 
in  imitation  of  marble  so  perfectly,  that  it  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water."  "Pshaw!"  said  another,  "yesterday  I  suspended 
my  thermometer  on  the  easel  that  holds  my  view  of  the  Polar 
regions  ;  it  fell  at  once  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero."  "That's 
nothing,"  said  the  third;  "  My  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester is  so  lifelike  that  his  whiskers  have  to  be  trimmed  once  a 
month." 
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^  Mr.  A  was  standing  on  the  comer ;  he  pulled  out  his  watch 
to  see  the  time ;  a  thief  came  along,  grabbed  it  and  ran  off  A 
man  standing  close  by  asked  him  why  he  didn't  run  after  him. 
Mr.  A  says  :  "  I  can't,  I  haven't  got  the  time." 

An  Irishman  met  his  friend  and  greeted  him  thus : 

Sure,  Pat,  we  have  a  child  down  at  our  house. 

Pat.— What  is  it? 

Irishman. — Guess. 

Pat.— A  girl  ? 

Irishman. — No ;  guess  again. 

Pat. — A  boy  ? 

Irishman. — ^Arrah !  sure,  somebody  tould  you. 

I  hear  your  father  is  very  well  off. 

Yes ;  my  father  owns  all  the  lakes.     He  says  he  owns  the 
Atlantic,  but  that's  only  another  notion  (ocean)  of  his. 

What's  grass  ? — ^Whiskers  on  the  earth. 

A   green   cucumber  in   the   hand   is  worth   three   in  the 
stomach. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "  black  as  your  hat  ?  " 
Darkness  that  can  be  felt  ? 

I  was  owner  of  a  small  watering  place  last   summer;   I 
owned  a  sprinkling  cart 

I  wonder  if  it  hurts  to  crack  a  joke  ? 

Cm  a  lover  be  called  a  suitor  when  he  doesn't  suit  her? 

Tall  men  should  always  be  successful  in  love  affairs,  because 
the  ladies  are  all  partial  to  Hy-men. 
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y*^    I  knew  a  man,  he  was  so  mean,  he  took  his  meals  in  front 
of  a  looking-glass,  because  it  doubled  his  dishes. 

The  mosquito  as  a  singer  draws  well,  but  never  gives  satis- 
biction. 

I  was  arrested  for  murder ;  I  drowned  sorrow  and  killed 
time. 

I  married  a  little  woman,  because  of  all  evils  we  are  told  to 
choose  the  least. 

I  had  five  cents ;  went  down  the  street  to  buy  a  cigar ;  I 
met  a  Billy-goat  and  got  a  "  butt." 

I  met  a  fellow  to-day,  he  only  had  ten  cents ;  he  wanted  a 
shave,  and  he  wanted  a  drink.  **  If  I  get  a  shave,  I'll  look  good 
and  feel  bad,"  said  he,  *'  if  I  get  a  drink,  FU  feel  good  and  look 
bad.  ril  toss  it  up!  Head  is  a  shave  and  tail  is  a  drink!" 
He  tossed  it  up ;  it  came  down  and  laid  on  the  sidewalk  heads 
up ;  that  was  a  shave.  "  That  don't  count,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be 
best  two  out  of  three."  He  tossed  it  up  again  ;  it  came  'down 
and  rolled  in  the  sewer. 

My  wife  and  myself  have  been  married  ten  years  and  never 
had  a  fight  in  the  house ;  we  always  go  in  the  yard  and  have  it 
out. 

An  Irishman  who  was  looking  at  a  new-bom  baby  said : 
"  Faith,  he  isn't  so  little  ;  why,  when  my  Patsy  was  bom,  sure, 
he  was  as  little  as  two  of  him." 

A  lady  went  to  the  post-office  to  buy  a  postage  stamp. 
When  she  had  purchased  the  stamp,  she  asked  the  man  at  the 
window  if  "  she  should  put  the  stamp  on  herself"  The  man  said: 
**  No,  you  put  it  on  the  envelope." 
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Mr.  a. — I  went  hunting  down  South  and  I  accidentally 
rushed  into  a  den  of  snakes ;  and  strange  to  say,  not  one  of  them 
bit  me. 

Mr.  B. — How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  a. — They  were  all  rattled 

Mr.  a. — Speaking  of  cold  weather,  I've  seen  it  so  cold  that 
the  words  would  freeze  in  your  mouth.  I've  seen  the  sidewalk 
covered  with  conversation,  and  we  had  to  take  the  conversation 
in  the  house  and  put  it  in  the  frying  pan  and  fry  it  out  to  know 
what  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  B. — Fve  experienced  very  hot  weather.  Why,  I've 
seen  it  so  hot  that  we  had  to  feed  the  chickens  with  cracked  ice 
to  keep  them  from  laying  hard  boiled  eggs. 

Mr.  a. — To  look  at  me,  you  wouldn't  think  that  I  was  a 
very  smart  man,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  B. — Well,  not  above  the  ordinary,  no. 

Mr.  a. — No !  but  I  come  from  a  very  smart  family ;  I've 
got  a  brother  that's  a  miracle. 

Mr.  B. — How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  a. — He  lives  in  two  countries  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  B. — Explain  yourself 

Mr.  a. — The  other  day  I  got  a  letter  from  London,  Eng- 
>  land,  this  is  what  he  said  :  ''  Dear  brother,  here  I  am  in  London, 
England,  and  I  am  home-sick." 

Mr.  a. — I  saw  you  out  driving  the  other  day.  That  was  a 
very  spirited  animal  you  had. 

Mr.  B. — ^he  fastest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  a. — What's  his  name  ? 

Mr.  B. — Brains. 

Mr.  a. — Brains?     I  never  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  B. — He  always  comes  in  ahead  (a  head). 
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He  drank  so  much  whiskey  that  mosquitoes  that  bit  him 
died  of  delirium  tremens. 

Going  the  rounds  of  the  press  : — ^The  girls  who  waltz. 

The  smallest  hair  throws  a  shadow — ^ycs,  over  your  appetite 
when  you  find  it  in  your  victuals. 

A  man  left  his  umbrella  in  a  hat-rack  of  a  hotel.  Fearing 
it  would  be  stolen,  he  left  the  following  card :  *'  The  man  who 
owns  this  umbrella  strikes  a  two-hundred-and-fifty  pound  blow 
and  will  be  back  in  fifteen  minutes."  A  tramp  took  it  and  left 
the  following  card  :  "  The  man  who  has  got  the  umbrella,  walks 
ten  miles  an  hour,  strikes  a  three-hundred  pound  blow,  and  won't 
be  back  at  alL" 

An  Englishman  owned  a  parrot  who  could  sing  **  Wearing 
of  the  Green."  An  Irishman  passing,  heard  him  and  bought 
him  for  a  big  price.  As  the  next  day  was  St.  Patrick's  Day  and 
he  wanted  to  astonish  his  friends,  he  hung  the  cage  out  just  as 
the  parade  was  going  on,  when  the  parrot  commenced  singing, 
"  God  Save  the  Queen."     The  Irishman  killed  him. 

Matches  may  be  made  in  Heaven,  but  dipped  in  the  other 
place. 

I  was  in  doubt  whether  to  kiss  my  girl  or  not ;  but  I  gave        -    / 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

"  The  tongue  of  woman  is  her  sword/'  'tis  said     She  never   ^ 
lets  it  gfrow  rusty  for  want  of  using  it 

I  couldn't  marry  the  girl  I  wanted,  so  I  took  the  girl  who 
wanted  me. 
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"  Don't  open  your  mouth  so  wide/'  said  the  dentist,  "  I 
intend  to  remain  outside." 

"  If  I  had  such  a  wife/'  said  a  man  on  hearing  a  scolding 
woman,  "  I  would  appoint  her  funeral  for  to-morrow  and  the 
corpse  would  be  ready." 

Papa,  why  don't  they  give  those  electric  wires  some  whiskey  ? 
Why,  my  son  ? 

Because  they  say  they  are  out  of  order,  and  you  always 
take  whiskey  when  you  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  a. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Hook  ? 

Mr.  B. — Hook  and  I  (eye)  are  old  associates. 

Two  reasons  why  I  don't  trust  a  man : — One  is  because  I 
don't  know  him  and  the  other  because  I  do. 

A  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  fought  a  duel  in  a  dark 
room.  The  Frenchman  was  unwilling  to  take  his  antagonist's 
life,  so  when  the  word  was  given  to  fire,  he  fired  up  the  chimney 
and  brought  down  the  Englishman.  (If  you  tell  this  story  in 
England  have  the  Frenchman  up  the  chimney.) 

Matrimony  resembles  a  pair  of  scissors  : — They  are  joined 
together  so  they  cannot  separate ;  they  move  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  punish  anything  that  comes  between  them. 

Mr.  a. — Do  you  know  anything  about  music  ? 
Mr.  B. — You  can't  fool  me  on  music ;  I  know  every  bar 
from  the  Battery  to  One-hundred-and-Twenty-fifth  Street 

I  got  some  g^rass-hoppers  and  made  beer  out  of  their  hops ; 
I  got  them  from  a  Jew,  because  He-brews  them. 
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What  becomes  of  the  righteous  ? 
Everlasting  bliss. 
What  becomes  of  the  wicked  ? 
Everlasting  blister. 

A  great  many  firms  are  going  into  bankruptcy  and  business 
houses  failing,  but  no  one  ever  says  Limburger  cheese  factories 
are  not  making  a  cent  (scent). 

I  got  up  one  morning  at  nine  o'clock ;  if  I  had  gotten  up 
any  later  my  watch  would  have  been  gone.  It  was  going  when 
I  did  get  up. 

My  wife  says  that  all  the  saloons  in  the  city  are  counter- 
feits, because  I  can't  pass  them. 

I  was  made  god-father  in  one  minute ;  I  was  in  an  electric 
car  and  stood  up  for  a  lady. 

Love  is  blind ;  yes,  and  marriage  is  an  eye-opener.  /         ^ 

I  signaled  a  cabman  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  to  No. 
1 10  Broadway,  and  he  stuttered  so  badly  he  could  hardly  say 
No.  no,  so  he  bowed  his  head  all  right  I  got  in ;  he  drove 
pretty  fast  and  he  stopped  at  No.  1 20  Broadway.  I  got  out  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  stop  at  No.  1 10  as  I  told  him,  and 
he  said  :  "  I  couldn't  say  w-h-o-a  quick  enough." 

A  deaf  and  dumb  man  was  arrested  for  manslaughter  and 
was  to  get  his  hearing  the  next  day.  While  he  was  in  the  cell 
locked  up  he  was  dancing  and  singing  as  though  he  was  happy ;  y 

so  the  keeper  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  what  makes  you  feel         \/ 
so  jolly  ?  "     The  deaf  man  wrote  back  :   "  Because  I  am  to  get 
my  hearing  to-morrow." 
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He  looked  very  grave ;  I  said  :  "  do  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing serious,  doctor?"  Doctor:  "the  only  hope  for  your 
mother-in-law  will  be  for  you  to  send  her  to  a  warm  climate." 
I  went  right  into  the  wood-shed,  got  the  axe,  brought  it  in,  and 
said  :  "  you  hit  her ;  I  can't." 

When  the  rain  fell  on  the  dust  it  spoke ;  it  said :  '*  I'm  on 
to  you  and  that  settles  it,  your  name  is  mud" 

Mr.  a. — Did  you  know  that  vegetables  can  speak  to  one 
another  ? 

Mr.  B. — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  a, — Oh,  yes ;  do  you  know  what  the  carrot  said  to  the 
turnip  when  it  was  pulled  out  of  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  B. — No. 

Mr.  a. — rU  meet  you  in  the  soup. 

Jones  dreamed  one  night  that  his  aunt  was  dead;  the 
dream  proved  true.  He  tried  the  same  dream  on  his  mother-in- 
law,  but  it  didn't  work. 

If  a  weak  young  man  finds  that  chess-playing  hurts  him,  he 
should  buy  a  chess(t)-protector. 

My  house  ought  to  be  warm  this  winter,  for  the  painter  gave 
it  two  coats. 

The  doctor  kept  telling  her  to  put  her  tongue  out  a  little 
further.  Said  she :  "I  guess  you  think  there  is  no  end  to  a 
woman's  tongue." 

I'm  in  a  new  business  now;  keeping  a  morgue  on  Main 
Street     If  you  happen  to  be  up  that  way,  why  just  drop  dead. 

Girls  wear  bangs  now  to  hide  the  wrinkles  in  their  foreheads. 


WITTY  SAYINGS  6/ 

Sam. — I  call  my  dog  Noah  now. 
Bill.— Why  so  ? 

Sam. — Because  he  was  in  the  cellar  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  before  he  lit  on  Arrarat  (ary  rat). 

Simon. — Say,  Jim,  what  was  the  Delaware  River  a  hundred 
years  ago  ? 

Jim. — Go  'long,  you  fool ;  it  was  a  river,  of  course. 

Simon. — ^No,  it  wasn't ;  it  was  a  bottle  of  ink. 

Jim. — How  do  you  make  that  out? 

Simon. — ^Because  it  was  no  good  till  there  was  a  Peim  in  it 

No  difference  between  a  grass-hopper  and  a  grass-widow ; 
both  jump  at  the  first  chance. 


^^ 


RECITATIONS 


RECITATIONS. 


LUCKY  JIM. 

Jim  and  I  were  friends  until  one  unlucky  day ; 
The  usual  cause,  a  girl,  came  in  our  way ; 
From  that  time  on  we  seemed  to  drift  apart, 
For  each  aspired  to  win  her  maiden  heart. 
In  vain  I  tried  each  winning  art  and  guile. 
But  it  was  not  for  me  she  gave  her  sweetest  smile ; 
Each  day  I  saw  my  chances  grow  more  dim ; 
At  last,  to  my  despair,  she  married  Jim ; 
Oh  !  lucky  Jim,  how  I  envy  him. 

Three  years  passed  on  and  long  years  they  seemed  to  me, 

And  then  Jim  died  and  once  more  she  was  free ; 

Up  rose  the  bright  hopes  of  the  past, 

I  wooed,  won,  and  married  her  at  last. 

I  have  my  way  now,  for  she  is  my  wife, 

And  I  know  just  what  there  is  in  married  life  ; 

And  when  I  think  of  Jim,  though  under  ground. 

Enjoying  peace  and  quiet  most  profound, 

Oh !  lucky  Jim,  how  I  envy  him. 


THE  RICH  AND  POOR  MAN. 

The  world  is  now  and  cupid  is  dead. 
The  love  for  gold  reigns  instead ; 
Listen,  and  a  lesson  to  you  I  will  teach. 
And  one  your  parson  may  never  preach. 
The  rich  man  is  good,  the  poor  man  is  better, 
And  I  can  prove  it  to  the  letter. 


^ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMEDY 

He  who  has  money  soon  finds  a  wife. 

He  who  has  none  can  go  free  all  his  life ; 

He  who  has  money  in  broadcloth  finds  joy, 

He  who  has  none  likes  his  old  corduroy ; 

He  who  has  money  can  ride  coach  and  horse. 

He  who  has  none  can  walk,  of  course ; 

He  who  has  money  dines  on  the  etiquette  plan. 

He  who  has  none  dines  when  he  can  ; 

He  who  has  money  may  in  his  fancy  bite, 

He  who  has  none  has  a  good  appetite ; 

He  who  has  money  may  lose  it  and  feel  sad, 

He  who  has  none  may  find  it  and  feel  glad ; 

So,  whether  rich  or  poor,  don't  blame, 

For  they  started  in  the  cradle  alike. 

At  the  grave  they  will  find  the  same, 

For  he  who  has  money  his  life  cannot  save, 

He  who  has  none  only  comes  to  the  grave ; 

Six  foot  of  earth  no  distinction  doth  bring 

To  the  worm  that  crawls  and  is  as  fat  as  a  king. 

And  when  one  hundred  years  with  its  troubles  have 

The  rich  man  and  poor  man  are  leveled  at  last 


VEGETABLE    COURTSHIP. 

A  potato  went  out  on  a  mash, 
And  sought  an  onion  bed ; 
"That's  pie  for  me,"  observed  the  squash, 

And  all  the  beets  turned  red. 
"  Go  away,"  the  onion  weepingly  cried, 
"  Your  love  I  cannot  be  : 
The  pumpkin  is  your  lawful  bride ; 
You  cantaloupe  with  me." 


RECITATIONS 

"Ah,  ^lare  me  a  cress,"  the  tuber  prayed, 

"  My  cherry-ished  bride  you'll  be ; 
You  are  the  only  weeping  maid 

That's  currant  now  with  me." 
And  as  the  wily  tuber  spoke, 

He  grasped  the  bashful  prize, 
And  giving  her  an  artichoke, 

Devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 


BARTHOLDI'S   STATUE. 

Yonder  see  Bartholdi's  Statue, 

Tribute  great  from  noble  France ; 
See  the  tar's  coarse  features  brighten 

As  the  object  meets  his  glance ; 
He  cares  not  where  he  is  sitting, 

He  has  fallen  in  a  trance  ; 
See  the  tar  and  feathers  sticking 

On  the  bosom  of  his  pants. 

ITALIAN   AND   HIS  MONKEY. 

I  grind  de  oi^ran  and  play  de  fid, 

And  sella  de  riper  banan  ; 
No  steale,  no  robbie,  I  never  did. 

But  I  work  like  de  honest-a  man. 
I  buy  me  ar  monk  with  ar  little  red  hat, 

And  tie  him  ar  string  by  de  neck  ; 
I  grab  de  organ  and  I  think 

I  make  ar  heap  of  money  by  de  peck. 
I  play  ar  tune  from  Trovatore, 

And  Tom  by  his  master  he  stick ; 
De  monk  he  climb  de  secon'  stoiy 

Where  de  little  girl  give  him  de  nick'. 


^  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMEDY 

I  work-a  three  days  and  I  make-a  four  doF 

And  I  feel  me  so  rich  like  de  king^ 
When,  scure  di  avloe  ! 

The  Irisher  kid  he  cut-a  de  string ! 
(I  like-a  know  what  you  call  em, 

Ah,  yes,  the  blue  streak  !) 
The  monk  he  run  away  and  was-a  hid ; 

I  find  him  no  more,  I  go  busted  that  wedci 
That's  why  I  hate-a  de  Irisher  kid. 


FOOL  THE  WIND. 

A  Thomas  cat  sat  on  a  back-yard  fence 

And  madly  he  did  rave ; 
The  wind  played  all  around  his  face. 

But  '*  Tommy  "  had  just  been  shaved. 


WILLIE  AND  THE   LOOKING-GLASS. 

Little  Willie  found  an  old  looking-glass. 

And  he  scraped  the  mercury  all  ofT; 
He  swallowed  the  shining  substance. 

Thinking  it  would  cure  his  cough. 
The  next  day  when  his  mother 

Told  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  McGown, 
She  said,  '^  It  was  a  cold  day  for  Willie 

When  the  mercury  went  down." 

A  CHESTNUT  TREE. 

Both  he  and  she  sat  under  a  chestnut  tree. 

Eating  peanuts  both  he  and  she. 

First  he  kissed  her  and  then  caressed  her, 

And  the  tree  fell  down  and  broke  her  chest-protester. 
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A  CROWDED  STREET  CAR.  "^  ^ 

Lam  them  in  !  slam  them  in  ! 

For  no  room  we'll  lack, 
Hustle  them  in  !  bustle  them  in  I 

Prod  them  in  the  back. 
Ram  them  in  !  jam  them  in ! 

Hang  them  to  the  straps. 
Haul  them  in  !  maul  them  in ! 

Hear  their  rib-bones  crack ! 
Move  them  up !  shove  them  up  I 

Pile  them  up  in  stacks. 
Fat  women,  lean  women, 

Irish,  Dutch  and  blacks. 
Squeeze  them  up  !  hang  them  up  1 

By  their  teeth  and  hair. 
Ah,  there !  stay  there ! 

And  pass  tip  your  fare. 


«"TWAS   ONE    DARK   NIGHT   ON   LAC 

ST.    PIERRE." 

(JBupAMSmi  fy  a  French' Canadian  who  hardly  can  speak  any  Ei^gUk^ 

Twas  one  dark  night  onLac  St.  Pierre, 

De  wind  was  blow,  blow,  blow ; 
When  de  crew  of  de  wood-scow  **  Jule  La  Planter'* 

Got  scare  and  run  below. 

For  de  wind  she's  blow  a  hurricane, 

By-an*-bye  she's  blow  some  more ; 
When  de  scow  bust  up  on  Lac  St  Pierre 

One-half  mile  from  de  shore. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMEDY 

The  capitan,  she's  walk  de  front  deck; 

She's  walk  on  de  hind  deck  toa 
She's  call  de  crew  from  up  de  hole ; 

She's  call  de  cook  alsoo. 

De  cooky  he's  name  was  Rosa ; 

He's  come  from  Moreal ; 
Was  chambermaid  on  a  lumber  barge. 

On  that  big  Lachine  canal 

De  wind  she's  blow  from  nor-ess-wess ; 

De  sow  wind  she's  blow  too ; 
When  Rosa  say,  **  Oh,  Capitan  ! 

Whatever  shall  I  do?" 

De  capitan,  she's  trow  de  ank, 
But  still  dat  scow  she's  driflF; 

For  de  crew  can't  pass  on  dat  shore^ 
Because  he's  lose  one  skiff 

De  night  was  dark  like  one  black  cat, 
De  waves  run  high  and  fass ; 

When  de  capitan  take  poor  Rosa 
And  lass  her  to  de  mass. 

When  de  capitan  put  on  de  life  preserve. 

And  he  jump  into  de  lac ; 
And  she  say,  "  CSrood-bye,  my  Rosa,  dear^ 

I  go  down  for  your  sack. 

Next  morning  very  early, 

About  half-past  two— -three— four, 
De  capitan,  crew  and  scow, 

Lay  corpses  on  dat  shore. 


REaTATIONS 

MORAL. 

Now  all  wood-scow  sailor  mans 

Take  warning  by  dat  storm, 
And  go  and  marry  one  nice  French  girl, 

And  live  on  one  good  farm. 

Den  de  wand  she  may  blow  like  hurricane, 
And  spose  she  blow  some  more, 

You  shan't  get  drown  on  Lac  St.  Pierre 
So  long  you  stop  on  shore ! 


RECEIPT  FOR  BALD   HEADS. 

What's  good  for  bald  heads  ?     Why,  plenty  of  hair ; 

The  more  you've  got  of  it,  the  more  you've  got  tbera; 

The  way  to  transplant  it,  you  just  take  a  pin. 

Dig  a  hole  in  your  bald  nut  and  put  a  hair  in. 

If  your  brain  is  all  right,  the  hair  will  take  root ; 

But  if  they're  not  solid,  you'll  find  on  your  snoot, 

A  grain  like  molester  on  a  fly  that's  half  dead. 

That's  the  best  way  to  tell  when  you  have  a  bald  head. 

Now  I'm  a  doctor  that  cannot  be  beat, 

I  won't  take  a  cent  for  this  useful  receipt. 

That  in  twenty-five  minutes  wilt  make  the  hair  grow 

From  the  bald-headed  head  of  a  motherless  crow. 

Take  a  handful  of  sugar,  a  fistful  of  lard. 

Two  plums  and  a  cookie,  soft  bread  very  hard ; 

A  pint  of  raw  whiskey,  two  ounces  of  lead. 

And  next  a  pigtail  from  a  Chinaman's  head. 

Now  take  a  potato  and  chop  it  in  two. 

And  throw  the  whole  thing  in  a  big  pot  of  glue ; 

Take  a  broomstick  and  stir  it  as  hard  as  you  can. 

But  see  that  the  steam  don't  escape  from  the  pan. 


7*  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMEDY 

You  now  take  the  whiskers  from  a  wandering  Jew, 
And  scatter  them  around  on  your  nut,  not  a  few ; 
And  ril  bet  you  a  dollar  as  long  as  they're  there^ 
The  bald-headed  man  will  have  plenty  of  hair. 


MET  ONLY  ONCE. 

They  met  by  chance, 

They  never  met  before ; 
They  only  met  that  once, 

And  she  was  smitten  sore. 
They  never  met  again ; 

Don't  want  to,  I  avow. 
They  only  met  that  once — 

'Twas  a  freight  train  and  a  cow! 


DUDE   IN   LOVE. 

Hast  thou  no  feeling 
To  see  me  kneeling 
My  love  revealing, 

Day  by  day  ? 
Yes,  I  have  feeling 
To  see  you  kneeling, 
Your  bald  head  revealing ; 

Take  it  away ! 


ALIMONY. 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  pressed  her  hand ! 

I  begged  her  for  a  kiss. 
She  blushed,  looked  down,  I  stole  the  prize; 

It  was  a  dream  of  bliss. 
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I've  wakened  from  my  dream  since  then. 
That  kiss  has  cost  me  dear ; 

I'm  paying  alimony  now 

For  it,  twelve  times  a  year ! 


ONLY  A  MULE. 

Only  a  mule,  long,  lean  and  thin. 

Only  a  mule  that  drank  nigger  gin, 

Only  a  mule  tied  up  by  the  halter ; 

Never  tamper  with  a  mule's  hind-quarter. 

Only  a  school  boy  coming  home  from  school, 

Sees  a  bright  shining  dollar  at  the  hind  feet  of  the  mule; 

He  stoops  to  raise  it  as  sly  as  a  mouse, — 

There's  a  funeral  next  day  at  the  little  boy's  house. 


JACK  AND  JILL. 

(Parody,) 

••Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill, — '* 

Why  the  hill  didn't  go  up  was  strange ; 
Jack  fell  down ;  broke  a  two-dollar  bill. 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  down  after  the  change. 
••Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard" 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  banana ; 
When  she  got  there  she  found  no  sponge-cake. 
So  the  poor  dog  had  to  eat  cheese. 


A  DREAM  OP  SHAKESPEARE. 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question !  '* 
Like  Hamlet,  I  once  made  the  suggestioa 

As  out  I  walked,  I  met  a  dog 
And  raised  my  arm  to  strike  it ; 


So  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMEDY 

When  I  heard  a  voice  exclauning,  **  Hold !  '* 

I  answered,  "As  You  Like  It" 

r 

As  on  I  walked  a  loving  pair  I  met ; 

I  soon  discovered  it  was  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet' 


Two  gentlemen  from  Verona,"  while  dressed  in  their 

Caught  a  good  drenching  "  While  out  in  a  tempest'* 

They  sat  by  my  fire,  hung  their  coats  on  a  nail. 

While  I  related  to  them  "A  Winter's  Tale." 

They  stayed  until  the  "  Twelfth  Night," 

Until  the  storm  had  ceased  its  terrors ; 

They  made  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 

Which  proved  "A  Comedy  of  Errors." 

Then  came  "  Othello  "  and  "  lago,"  too. 

Which  brought  to  my  mind  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew.** 

Like  "  Richard,  the  Third,"  I  awoke. 

And  strange  everything  did  seem  ; 

At  last  I  realized  my  situation — 

It  was  only  "  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreant** 


COULDN'T  CATCH   ON. 

There  was  a  young  girl,  and  her  name  it  was  Mauc^ 

She  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage ; 
She  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  abroad, 
She  thought  she'd  become  all  the  rage. 
She  had  a  new  play ; 
Studied  hard  ev'ry  day. 
From  the  break  of  early  dawn ; 
Her  nerve  it  was  great, 
But  I'm  sorry  to  state 
The  poor  girl  couldn't  catch  on. 
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She  struggled  so  hard  with  her  new  play 
That  she  became  worried  and  worn ; 
Then  went  on  the  road,  her  fortune  to  try ; 
She  traveled  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

But  her  manager  skipped. 

Her  cash  he  had  nipped, 
And  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone ; 

She  saw  his  coat  iail, 

As  it  flew  on  the  rail, 
But  the  poor  girl  couldn't  catch  on  I 


KISSING. 

Cream  and  peaches  once  a  week. 
Kiss  your  girl  on  right-hand  cheek ; 
Apples  green  and  apples  dried, 
Kiss  her  on  the  other  side.  '^ 

That  evinces  wretched  taste  ; 
Take  your  girl  about  the  waist. 
Lift  her  on  her  pink  toe  tips, 
And  print  it  squarely  on  her  lips. 

Seize  the  maiden  in  your  arms, 
Blushing  with  her  tempting  charms ; 
And  it  would,  I  think,  be  snugger. 
Oft  to  kiss  and  tightly  hug  her. 

Whafs  the  use  of  all  this  rhyme ; 

Take  your  girl  at  any  time, 

Squeeze  her  till  her  blushes  come. 

Shut  your  eyes,  then  "  Yum  !  Yum  I  Yum  !* 


tat  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMEDY 

We  find  one  way  by  far  the  best 
To  set  the  senses  in  a  whirl ; 
Just  give  your  own  dear  girl  a  rest 
And  kiss  some  otAer  fellow's  girl! 


PAINTED  PIAZZA. 

Katie  Kline's  papa  has  a  newly-painted  piazza — 

He  has  a  piazza,  he  has  a  piazza ; 
And  when  with  footsteps  that  piazza  was  painted. 
He  thought  he  would  have  that  painted  piazza  painted 

{Painted^  painted^  see  /  there  is  the  first  rhyme) 

Katie's  beau  came  around  one  night  by  chance, 

AH  dressed  up  in  a  ten-dollar  pair  of  five-dollar  pants. 

He  has  a  chance 

To  show  his  pants. 

(Tkafs  what  he  came  around  for.     He  knows  his  business^ 

Engaged  with  Katie  in  a  chat, 

Side  by  side  on  piazza  did  sat^-did  sat. 

{That  ain^t  grammar,  but  if  s  poetry) 

And,  when  scarcely  an  hour  had  passed. 
He  strove  to  rise,  but,  alas,  he  stuck  fast ! 
Katie  shrieked  "  it  is  the  paint,"  and  fainted ; 

In  a  deadly  faint 

This  saint  did  faint. 

And  fell  in  the  paint ! 

{Wasfi^t  that  awful/) 
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Alonzo  stays  there  to  this  day ; 

He  cannot  tear  himself  away. 

His  pants  are  tough,  the  paint  is  dry ; 

There  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  stay  there  and  die. 

To  die! 

Oh,  my — 

Good-by< 


THE  BOY  STOOD  ON  THE  BURNING  ROOF. 

(There  was  a  young  man  there  who  recited  ' '  The  Boy  Stood  on  the  Bumii^ 
Deck.*'  After  he  had  finished,  Michael  Hannagan  got  up,  and  wim 
one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other  (from  carrying  the  hod)»  he  redted 
'*The  Boy  Stood  on  the  Burning  Roof,"  as  follows  : — ] 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  roof, 

Where  he  for  life  had  fled ; 
The  building  being  quite  fire-proof. 

With  flames  was  painted  red. 


"Jump/*  yelled  the  crazed  crowd, 

"  Jump,  bubby,  from  the  ridge !  '• 

**  I  cant't,"  he,  dancing,  shrieked  aloud ; 
*'  This  ain't  no  Brooklyn  Bridge.' 


»• 


Huge  tongues  of  flame  as  hot  as  love. 

Came  darting  out  like  mad ; 
And  commenced  to  "  lick  **  that  noble  boy. 

As  if  they  were  his  dad 

The  firemen  tried  in  sad  despair 

That  foolish  boy  to  soak ; 
Alas  I  no  stream  could  reach  him  there. 

And  he  began  to  smoke. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMEDY 

Then  came  a  voice  of  thunder  sound. 
From  one  cool-head  below ; 
*'  ril  save  you  boy,  unless  you're  drowned ; 
Jump,  when  I  say  you  '  go  ! '  " 

Then  snatching  up  a  hose,  he  aimed 
A  mighty  stream  on  high  ; 
••Jump  on  that  water ! '*  he  exclaimed, 
"And  grab  it  tight  or  die  ! " 

Hurrah  !  With  one  terrific  scream 

Out  jumped  that  little  kid ; 
And  grabbing  on  that  solid  stream  (of  water)^ 

Safe  to  the  ground  he  slid. 

Be  jabers — be  gorra  " — {eccentricfy  walking  to  his  seai^ 


UPON  THE  OCEAN'S  BEACH. 

I  stood  upon  the  ocean's  beach  and  with  a  fragile  reed  I 
wrote  upon  the  sands,  "Agnes,  I  love  you  ;"  but  a  cruel  wave 
came  up  and  blotted  out  that  fair  inscription.  Oh,  cruel  wave  I 
Treacherous  sands  !  But  on  the  top  of  Norway's  highest  peak, 
with  my  brush  dipped  in  the  black  waters  of  the  Monong^ahela — 
aye,  upon  the  burnished  heavens  will  I  write,  in  letters  of  gold, 
"  Agnes,  I  love  you  still ; "  and  I'd  like  to  see  some  dam  wave 
get  up  there  and  wash  that  out ! 

THE  SHAVERS. 

The  barber  shaves  with  polished  blade. 
The  mercer  shaves  with  ladies'  trade. 
The  broker  shaves  a  twelve  per  cent., 
The  landlord  shaves  by  raising  rent. 
The  doctor  shaves  in  draughts  and  pills. 
The  tapster  shaves  in  pints  and  gills ; 
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The  farmer  shaves  in  hay  and  oats, 
The  politician  shaves  in  votes. 
The  banker  shaves  both  friends  and  foes^ 
The  peddler  shaves  where  e*er  he  goes ; 
The  wily  merchant  shaves  his  brother. 
The  people  all  shave  one  another. 


WILLIE'S  DYING  APPPEAL. 

Give  my  boxing  gloves  to  brother, 

Mamma,  when  Tm  dead ; 
When  the  sexton  puts  me  under. 

In  my  little  bed. 
If  the  job  is  like  to  throw  him. 

When  the  string  he  jerks ; 
Get  some  little  boy  to  show  him 

How  the  old  thing  works. 

Let  me  smack  my  little  brother 

Once,  before  I  go  ; 
Let  me  " bust"  him  in  the  *'  smeller/* 

Mamma,  don't  say  "  no." 
For  your  boy  will  be  an  angel 

Ere  the  sun  goes  down  the  west ; 
Let  me  wear  his  new  suspenders. 

Then  pull  down  his  vest 

Catch  my  little  blue-eyed  poodle, 

Before  he  has  a  word  to  say ; 
Pull  his  hair  with  a  curry-comb. 

Fill  his  ears  with  hay. 
Send  him  to  the  senate. 

Ere  the  clock  strikes  nine ; 
Take  my  drum  and  jumping-jack. 

And  give  it  to  **  Baby  Mine." 
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Sprinkle  my  form  with  powdered  sugar. 

Smear  me  over  with  jam ; 
Cover  my  body  with  peacock  feathers, 

I  want  to  be  an  angel,  mam. 
Let  me  bite  the  tomcat's  tail  off, 

She  can't  catch  our  mice ; 
If  I  can't  go  bathing  with  the  girls, 

Put  me  on  the  ice. 


SUE,   I  DO  LOVE  YOU. 

One  day  I  said  to  her  "  Sue,  I  do  love  you.** 

Then  on  the  wings  of  love  we  flew, 

And  there  we  sat  right  in  the  pew, 

Till  the  parson  came  and  gave  us  the  cue ; 

Then  he  stuck  us  together  as  fast  as  glue. 

Then  he  said,  **  There,  that  will  do  ; " 

They  opened  the  gate  and  let  us  through. 

But  weeks  had  passed,  'twas  scarce  a  few, 

Until  this  false  damsel  proved  untrue. 

And  she  ran  away  with  a  peddling  Jew ; 

Then  I  beat  him  black  and  blue. 

She  was  in  the  parlor,  with  a  chap  or  two. 

And  I  felt  then,  as  no  one  knew ; 

So  a  pair  of  pistols  from  my  belt  I  drew. 

And — /fawned  them,  for  a  dollar  or  two. 


BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  ONION. 

ril  tell  you  about  the  friend  of  the  poor. 
That  comes  in  the  spring  to  the  cottager's  door ; 
In  hundreds  and  thousands,  all  true  to  the  core ; 
The  **  Beautiful  Spring" — Spring  Onion. 
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Though  some  may  declare  that  her  perfume's  not  chaste. 
And  love  for  the  onion's  aflection  misplaced, 
It's  surely  and  purely  a  matter  of  taste  / 

And  there's  plenty  of  taste  in  an  onion ! 

The  rich  man  loves  truffles,  I  don't  say  he's  wrong ; 

Asparagus  too,  is  well  worthy  a  song ; 

The  claims  of  the  mushroom  are  certainly  strong — 

But  what  is  as  strong  as  an  onion  ? 
The  ladies  will  cry  very  often,  poor  dears ! 
They'll  cry  at  the  loss  of  a  lover,  for  years. 
But  there's  no  appealing  so  sure  to  bring  tears, 

As  peeling  the  beautiful  onion. 

It  was  not  for  the  poor  that  the  onion  was  meant, 
And  a  penny  for  onions,  is  a  penny  well  spent ; 
You  can't  say  an  onion  is  not  worth  a  cent — 

There's  wonderful  scent  in  an  onion. 
There's  a  perfume  that's  great  from  the  violet  small, 
The  rose  to  the  nose  is  the  sweetest  of  all ; 
But  there's  only  one  scent  will  go  through  a  brick  wall-» 

And  that  is  the  scent  of  the  onion. 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 

This  world's  made  up  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
We've  wine  to-day  and  beer  to-morrow ; 
To-day  perhaps  your  stock  is  booming. 
Next  week  with  tramps  you  may  be  rooming ; 
To-day  your  wife  is  fondly  kissing, 
To-morrow  you  may  find  her  missing ; 
To-day  the  honeymoon  is  beaming, 
Next  week  perhaps,  there'll  be  tears  streaming ; 
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To-day  you'll  eat  white  bread  and  honey. 
To-morrow  you  may  beg  for  money  ; 
To-day  no  horse  than  your's  is  nicer. 
You  soon  may  wear  a  battered  dicer ; 
We've  cake  to-day  and  crust  to-morrow, 
This  world's  made  up  of  joy  and  sorrow. 


l/  /  THE  NINE-FIFTEEN. 

The  train  had  left  Chicago— 

'Twas  the  nine-fifteen ; 
The  Pullman  car  was  cozy, 

And  everything  serene ; 
We  had  a  few  aged  passengers 

And  some  not  in  their  teens. 
All  bound  for  the  Exposition 

To  be  hwld  in  New  Orleans. 
In  a  comer  of  the  Pullman 

A  man  sat  with  a  book ; 
A  sleepinp*  babe  was  on  his  lap. 

He  wore  a  downcast  look. 
He  tried  to  read,  a  page  he  turned. 

Then  kissed  the  wee  babe's  cheek. 
With  such  a  sad  expression 

As  though  he  wished  to  speak. 
The  day  was  bright  and  pleasant. 

The  scenery  was  grand, 
But  it  did  not  interest  him — 

He,  with  the  book  in  hand. 

At  last  we  stopped  for  supper. 

While  the  porter  dressed  our  bunks 
I  went  up  to  the  baggage  car 

To  see  about  my  trunks. 
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We  pulled  out  quick  to  make  up, 

(We  were  thirty-eight  behind) 
And  the  man  with  book  and  baby 

Quickly  vanished  from  my  mind. 
But  something  soon  recalled  them 

When  we  slacked  up  with  a  jar. 
For  1  plainly  heard  the  baby's 

Plaintive  cry  go  through  the  car. 

Some  fellow  in  a  lower  bunk 

With  curses  low  and  deep 
Said,  "  Choke  the  darned  braf  s  wind  off 

And  let  us  get  some  sleep  1 " 
Then  a  lady  who  had  heard  him 

Make  this  forcible  request 
Said,  "  Yes,  the  nasty,  horrid  thing 

Won't  give  us  any  rest ! " 

An  old  g^y-bearded  traveler. 
More  kindly  than  the  other 

Said,  "  Mister  Stranger,  take  the  child 
And  give  it  to  its  mother." 

Then  the  lady  in  the  lower  end 
In  5[»te(ul  mood,  'twas  plain — 
"  Yes,  give  it  to  its  mother ; 

I  hope  she's  on  the  train." 

Then  the  man  with  baby  answered 
And  in  a  sad  tone  said, 
"  She's  aboard,  but  in  her  coffin, 
In  the  baggagt  car  ahead." 

What  a  change  came  o'er  the  travelera  t 
Such  a  change  I  can't  explain. 
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If  rd  caught  the  man  that  cursed  that  child 
rd  heaved  him  off  the  train. 

What  a  scene  was  in  that  Pullman — 
Full  a  hundred  arms  were  there. 

All  willing  to  caress  it  now 
And  gfive  it  every  care. 

If  on  God's  earth  there  is  a  word 
More  sacred  than  another, 

A  word  held  dear  by  one  and  all. 
Six  letters  spell  it — "  mother." 


A  DOG'S  LOVE  FOR  A  NIGGER. 

Dar*s  a  lone  grave  on  de  other  side  of  de  creek 

Dat  knows  no  Decoration  Day, 
For  him  who  over  yonder  sleep 

Is  only  a  nigger,  dey  say ! 
Dey  gave  him  his  freedom,  but  took  away  his  home ; 
He  died  an  old  vagrant,  entirely  unknown ; 
And  left  not  a  soul  to  be  sad. 
But  an  ole  yaller  dog — ^'twas  all  that  he  had. 
Dey  dug  a  rude  hole  and  chucked  him  away, 

Dis  poor  ole  colored  slave ; 
Not  a  prayer  for  his  rest  did  anyone  say, 

And  dat  ole  yaller  dog  lay  down  on  his  grave. 
And  dar  you  can  see  him  day  after  day. 

At  morning,  at  eve,  and  at  noon  ; 
And  dar's  no  inducements  can  drive  him  away, 

From  his  place  beside  de  grave  of  dat  "  coon.** 
Dar's  a  mighty  fine  monument  close  by, 

But  to  me  dis  little  mound  looks  bigger ; 
For  dar' 5  a  monument  money  can't  buy — 

Dat's  a  yaller  dog's  love  for  a  nigger ! 
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MEN  LIKE  OLD  SHOES. 

How  much  a  man  is  like  old  shoes  ! 
For  instance,  both  a  sole  may  lose  ! 
Both  have  been  tanned,  both  are  made  tight 
By  cobblers  ;  both  get  left  and  right. 
Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete, 
And  both  were  made  to  go  on  feet. 
With  shoes,  the  last  is  first ;  with  man 
The  first  shall  be  the  last ;  and  when 
The  shoes  wear  out  they're  mended  new ; 
When  men  wear  out  they're  men  dead  toa 
They  both  need  heeling— oft  are  soled. 
And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mould. 
They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 
Both  have  their  tips,  and  both  incline 
When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine. 
They  both  peg  out ;  and  would  you  choose 
To  be  a  man,  or  be  his  shoes  ? 


MR.  KNOTT  AND  MR.  SHOTT.  v^ 

One  Mr.  Knott  and  a  Mr.  Shott, 
Into  a  quarrel  got ; 
The  matter  what?  No  matter  what, 
Their  anger  then  waxed  hot. 
Mr.  Knott  called  Mr.  Shott 
Some  hard  names — no  matter  what ; 
And  Mr.  Shott  replied  to  Knott 
In  terms — ^no  matter  what. 
Wrote  Mr.  Knott  to  Mr.  Shott, 
And  Shott  wrote  back  to  Knott, 
And  Mr.  Knott  fi-om  Mr.  Shott 
The  deadly  challenge  got ; 
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And  Mr.  Knott  replied  to  Shott 

That  he  declined  it  not. 

Big  Mr.  Knott  and  big  Mr.  Shott 

Their  tried  revolvers  got. 

The  friends  of  Knott  and  the  friends  of 

Repaired  into  an  open  lot, 

Where  Mr.  Knott  and  Mr.  Shott, 

Three  glorious  rounds  there  fought 

Mr.  Knott  he  got  the  shot, 

But  Shott  he  got  it  not, 

For  Mr.  Knott  had  missed  his  shot 

And  Shott  had  missed  his  not. 

As  Mr.  Knott  had  missed  his  shot 

And  Shott  had  missed  his  not, 

Why,  Knott  was  shot,  and  Shott  was  not. 

So  Shott  the  glory  got 


A  DREAM. 

Last  night,  I  was  invited 

By  an  Irish  friend  of  mine, 
To  partake  of  his  dinner. 

And  drink  his  beer  and  wine ; 
So  I  eat  his  lobster  salad. 

And  drank  his  wine  and  beer, 
Till  I  felt  a  sort  of  dizziness. 

And  a  kind  of  fulness  here ! 
So  I  bid  my  friends  good-evening, 

Went  home  and  then  to  bed ; 
That  night  I  had  a  funny  dream : 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead  I 
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I  thought  ihe  judgment  day  had  come. 

The  time  was  early  dawn  ; 
I  saw  an  angel  hr  above, 

And  I  was  beckoned  on. 
I  went  so  &st,  you  might  have  thought 

I  had  on  roller  skates ; 
When  suddenly,  my  flight  was  stopped. 

Before  the  "  Golden  Gates." 
Saint  Peter  sat  there,  and  I  asked 

If  he  would  let  me  in. 
He  said,  "  Oh,  no  !  you're  far  too  fond 

Of  drinking  Holland  gin. 
Your  appetite  is  also  sharp, 

You've  '  lushed '  too  much,  I  fear ; 
Twill  spoil  your  chances  for  a  harp ; 

We  have  no  gluttons  here." 

I  said  no  more  but  went  my  way. 
My  head  hung  down  with  shame ; 

And  Peter's  clerk  who  stood  close  by, 
Wrote  "  lost,"  beneath  my  name. 

The  next  to  come  was  an  Italian, 

Who  when  he  was  alive. 
Sold  very  bad  bananas 

At  the  rate  of  "  six  for  five ;" 
And  he,  addressing  Peter, 

Said,  "  At  last  1  come  to  you ; 
Tm  a  very  good  Italian, 

And  I'm  sure  you'll  let  me  through. 
I  have  de  oiga'  an'  de  monk, 

I  never  beg  or  steal. 
And  never  on  de  sidewalk 

Throw  the  smooth  banana  peeL" 
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Oh,  no  ! "  said  Peter,  "  not  at  all ; 

Your  gains  were  all  ill-gotten ; 
Your  peanut  shells  were  empty, 

And  your  fruit  was  often  rottea 
So  get  you  gone  Italian, 

Why  comest  thou  to  me  ? 
You  served  the  devil  while  on  earth. 

Go  see  if  he'll  serve  thee  ! " 

The  Italian  thought  that  Peter 

Had  his  case  down  most  too  fine ; 

So  like  his  fruit  he  wilted, 
And  came  along  in  line. 

The  next  to  come  was  "  Frenchy," 

From  the  city  of  **  Paree," 
Who,  from  drinking  vile  absinthe, 

Was  a  fearful  sight  to  see ; 
And  he  said  to  Peter,  "  Peter, 

You  behold  ze  honest  man, 
Who  can  cook  ze  royal  mushroom 

As  no  other  Frenchman  can ; 
But  to  make  one  grand,  fine  living 

I  could  not,  though  I  tried ; 
So  I  went  down  to  the  river, 

And  committed  suicide." 


"Well,"  said  Peter  with  a  look  of  soom, 
"  Your  chances  are  but  small ; 
I  might  have  winked  at  suicide, 
But  that  river  settles  all." 

The  next  man  was  a  Hebrew, 
With  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 

And  right  in  front  of  Peter 
He  boldly  took  his  stand 
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He  said,  "  Peter,  I  will  tell  you 

Of  a  pargain  I  have  got ; 
It  is  shewelry  fit  for  angels  ; 

Sheap,  so  help  me  if  it's  not ! 
I  can't  sell  them  on  instalments, 

For  that  would  be  a  sin  ; 
But  for  cash,  we'll  make  it  lialf-price^ 

If  you'll  only  let  me  in  ! 
I  used  to  keep  a  clothing  store  ; 

My  goods  were  neat  and  strong ; 
And  for  you  I  had  an  overcoat, 

But  forgot  to  bring  it  along." 

"  You've  acted  well,"  said  Peter, 

"  For  you  certainly  must  know. 
That  you'll  little  need  an  overcoat 

Where  you  have  got  to  go." 
So  finding  that  from  Peter 

He  couldn't  make  a  dime, 
The  Hebrew  gripped  his  satchel, 

And  came  along  in  line. 

The  next  to  come  was  old  black  Sam, 

Who  said  he'd  like  to  know, 
If  Peter  wanted  anyone 

To  play  the  old  banjo. 
•  For  massa  Peter,  I's  done  been 

An  honest  nigger  man  ; 
I's  done  prayed  hard,  and  sung  hymn  tunei^ 

As  good  as  a  nigger  can. 
I's  'scribed  to  church  donations, 

I's  never  licked  my  wife. 
An'  I's  never,  massa  Peter, 

Stole  a  chicken  in  my  life ! " 
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"Just  so,  Sambo/'  said  Peter, 

"  You  prayed  when  you  came  to  die; 
And  you  never  stole  a  chicken. 

When  the  chickens  roosted  high  I 
So  you  see  Sambo,  I've  got  you 

And  your  case,  down  rather  fine," 
So  the  disappointed  darkey 

Ambled  off,  and  got  in  line. 

The  next  man  was  a  German, 

Who  was  paralyzed  with  fear ; 
On  earth,  the  patrons  of  his  bar, 

He  paralyzed  with  beer ; 
And  this  German  said  to  Peter, 

"  Hear,  mine  goot  obliging  frendt^ 
Der  troubles  of  a  Deitschman, 

Und  his  most  unhappy  endt 
Mine  frau,  she  run  avay  mit  me. 

She  skipped  mit  Herr  von  Krout ; 
Fd  nuttings  den  for  to  live  some  more, 

So  my  prains,  I  blowed  dem  oudt" 

"Just  go  thy  way,'*  said  Peter, 

"  And  suffer  thy  disgrace, 
YouVe  come  before  I  sent  you  word, 

I  cannot  make  a  place. 
Go  count  your  bar-room  profits  up. 

Your  losses  and  your  gains ; 
And  if  you've  time,  you  might  as  well 

Go  back  and  get  your  brains  ! " 

The  next  one  was  a  tough  old  maid, 
Sharp-featured,  grim  and  gray ; 

She  took  her  stand  there  firmly. 
And  was  bound  to  have  her  say. 
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She  said,  "  Well,  good  Lord  Peter, 

You'll  observe  that  I  am  here ; 
You  know  I've  tattled  many  a  tale, 

And  gossipped  many  a  year. 
I  hope  you'll  pass  me  right  inside. 

For  I'm  catching  cold  out  here. 
Give  me  a  first-class  pair  of  wings, 

A  golden  shield,  and  then 
I  never  more  shall  have  a  fear 

Of  those  horrid,  nasty  men." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Peter  blandly, 

**  In  there  you  can't  abide ; 
Besides,  the  place  won't  suit  you ; 

WeVe  a  few  good  men  inside.'* 
So  the  poor  old  maiden  wilted. 

And  forever  she  will  pine, 
She  followed  our  example. 

And  "vamped"  along  in  line. 


The  next  to  come  (by  far  the  best) 

Was  a  son  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Who  slyly  winked  at  Peter, 

And  smiled  a  gracious  smile. 
Well,  Peter,  me  bye,  'tis  here  I  am ; 

I  scarce  can  kape  me  fate ; 
But  till  your  dark  to  hurry  up 

And  show  me  to  me  sate." 
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"  Oh,  no,"  said  Peter  grimly, 

**  Your  case  must  first  be  tried ; 
I  must  see  your  *  litho.  ticket,' 
Before  you  get  inside." 
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Well,  hurry  up,"  said  Paddy, 

"  Or  for  supper  Fll  be  late." 
And  purposely,  he  threw  his  hat 

Inside  the  golden  gate. 

Oh,  get  thy  hat !  '*  said  Peter, 

"  Thou  sacriligious  lout ! " 
And  Paddy  walked  inside  the  gate 

And  locked  Saint  Peter  ant  I 
And  through  the  ponderous  gates  he  cried^ 

"  I'm  master  now,  you  see ! 
But  rU  give  up  Heaven^  gates  and  att^ 

If  you' a  set  Ould  Ireland  free  I  *' 

Just  then  I  awoke ;  I  wanted  a  ball ; 
The  lobster  salad  had  done  it  alL 


POETRY 
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POETRY. 


Some  little  fish  in  a  little  lake ; 
A  small  boat  tied  to  a  stake. 
A  little  boy  in  a  nervous  state. 
Waiting  for  the  fish  to  take  his  bait 
A  sudden  splash,  an  empty  seat — 
Nothing  seen  of  the  boy  but  his  little  feet  I 

Maiy  had  a  little  lamb. 

She  sheared  the  wool  to  spin  it ; 
If  they  take  the  tariff  off, 

Then  she'll  have  to  skin  it 

If  life  was  a  thing  money  could  buy. 

The  Jews  would  live  and  th&^^would  die. 

jja- 

The  girl  was  young  antivery  homely. 
Her  feet  took  up  an  awful  space ; 

Her  &ther  let  her  out  one  Sunday, 
She  broke  the  Sabbath  with  her  &ce. 

She  was  a  maiden  young  and  &ir. 

Her  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather; 

She  fell  down  stairs  and  broke  her  hair, 
And  the  air  was  filled  with  weather. 

This  maiden  fair,  she  had  a  beau. 
His  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather ; 

But  the  old  man  appeared  and  went  just  so> 
And  the  air  was  filled  with  leatlier. 
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You  may  laugh  and  you  may  grin. 
But  if  you  sit  on  the  end  of  a  pin, 
I'll  bet  ten  dollars  you'll  get  up  again. 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  through  a  barber  shop. 
And  blew  everything  to  splinters ; 
It  blew  the  broom  from  the  broom-boy's  hand. 
And  the  whisk  blew  through  his  windows. 

A  bearded  man  decrepit  and  gray. 

Without  parents,  brothers  or  sisters ; 

Threw  himself  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  one  dagf- 
And  the  wind  blew  through  his  whiskers. 

A  man  and  his  wife  in  Lynn, 
The  way  that  they  fought  was  a  sin ; 
They  tore  and  they  ripped, 
But  which  of  them  whipped, 
There's  nobody  knows  in  Lynn. 


A  young  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
Who  was  never  on  rollers  before, 

Arose  badly  lamed, 

And  loudly  exclaimed, 
Why  the  duce  don't  they  cushion  the  floor  ?** 


«« 


Oh,  woman  I  lovely  woman !  you're  just  like  a  gun. 

You're  loaded  up  with  powder,  and  wadded  like  a  ton; 

And  when  you  sight  a  handsome  man, 

You  set  your  cap  with  care, 

And  with  a  "  bang  "  you  slyly  shoot 

Your  eye-balls  at  his  stare. 


a       • 
•      -•   •       • 
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If  you  want  to  kiss  a  pretty  girt, 

Kiss  her  on  the  sly. 
And  when  you  kiss  her,  see  that  no  one  ^.^ 

Else  is  nigh. 
Kiss  her  when  she  says,  "  I  won't ! " 
Kiss  her  when  she  says,  "  Now,  dontf 
See  that  you  are  face  to  face. 
And  nose  to  nose, 
Flippety-flap  and  away  it  goes. 

A  poor  old  woman  decrepit  and  gray. 
Was  bent  with  the  chill  of  a  winter's  day; 
The  streets  were  filled  with  snow  and  sleet. 
And  the  woman's  shoes  were  full  of  feet. 

Only  a  horse  out  in  the  streets 
'     'Working  hard  for  the  food  he  eats. 
*     Only  a  horse  out  in  the  chilly  air. 

You'll  be  a  horse  when  Mr. is  mayor. 

(Use  any  local  name.) 

The  snow,  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow  I 
You  slip  on  a  lump,  and  away  you  go. 

Men  scorn  to  kiss  among  themselves, 

And  scarce  would  kiss  a  brother ; 
But  women  want  to  kiss  so  bad. 

They  Idss  and  kiss  each  other. 

{Reply) 

Men  do  not  kiss  among  themselves ; 

'Tis  well  that  they  refrain. 
The  bitter  dose  would  vex  them  so,  y 

They  would  never  kiss  again. 
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The  June  bug  has  golden  wings, 
The  lightning  bug  hath  &me ; 

The  bed-bug  has  no  wings  at  all, 
But  he  gets  there  all  the  same. 

Snow  is  white  and  coal  is  black ; 

If  your  pants  are  loose  pull  in  the  slack. 

The  Russian  he  rushed  into  Russia, 

And  pushed  all  the  Prussians  in  Prussia  ; 

The  Yankee  came  on  with  the  red,  white  and  bhi^ 

And  the  Irishman  said  "  Aramusha." 

A  kitchen  stove — a  servant  girl — 
A  kerosene  can— oh,  foolish  churl ; 
A  lighted  match — a  flash — a  boom — 
The  funeral  took  place  next  day  at  noon. 

Deaf  man  on  railroad  track. 
To  the  engine  has  his  back  ; 
Ding-er-ling,  he  does  not  hear  the  bell ; 
Toot !  toot ! — ^biff ! — ^farewell ! 

Poor  little  Johnny  is  dead, 
And  oh,  how  the  family  he  did  bother ! 
The  undertaker's  bill  gave  us  all  a  chilly 
We  moved  from  the  hill  to  the  hollow. 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

He  is  not  hard  to  please ; 
But  every  woman  that  we  know, 

Wants  everything  she  sees. 
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Who  went  and  bought  me  a  little  gun  ? 
A  pretty  toy  for  her  darling  son ; 
Who  told  me  to  go  out  and  have  some  fun  ? 

My  Mother ! 

One  day  when  I  did  get  a  chance, 
I  shot  one  eye  out  of  sister  Nance ; 
Who  pressed  a  boot  against  my  pants  ? 

My  Father ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  love,  but  oh,  how  bitter. 

To  love  a  girl  when  her  clothes  don't  fit  her. 

Little  boy — a  pair  of  skates — 
Hole  in  the  ice — "  Golden  Gates." 


[As  I  was  coming  down  Main  Street,  I  dropped  my  handkerchiel  I 
stooped  to  pidc  it  up,  when  a  lady  stepped  on  my  coat  and  tore  the 
tail  ofil  I  turned  quickly  to  scold  her,  when  I  saw  she  was  young 
and  pretty  ;  so  I  apologized  to  her  and  asked  her  name  and  address 
and  wrote  her  this  poem  :] 

Oh,  Bridget  Pickle,  be  not  fickle, 
Inspire  love's  harvest  with  thy  sickle. 
Oh,  Pickle !  Pickle !  on  whom  I  dote  I 
You  stole  my  heart  and  the  tail  of  my  coat. 


A  bee  went  buzzing  to  its  work, 
AYid  various  things  did  tackle ; 

It  stung  a  dog,  and  then  a  cow. 
And  made  a  rooster  cackle. 

At  last  upon  a  drummer's  cheek. 
It  settled  down  to  linger ; 

It  prodded  hard  for  half  a  week, 
And  there  it  broke  its  stinger. 
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When  a  man  is  on  the  ocean, 
And  seasick  in  his  berth ; 

When  he  looks  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 
That  poor  man  "  wants  the  earth." 

Oh,  father  dear,  when  I  am  dead, 
And  laid  beneath  the  sod ; 

Think  of  the  many  days  I  loafed, 
While  you  carried  the  hod. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  air  was  sweeteC  > 
The  lighting  flashed,  and  killed  a  mosquiten 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
>^  It's  necessary  for  man  to  pay  his  rents. 

A  Thomas  cat  sat  on  a  fence ; 

He  washed  his  face  and  felt  immense 

Woman's  hair ;  beautiful  hair ! 

What  words  of  praise  I^'d  utter ; 
But  oh,  how  sick  it  makes  you  feel. 

To  find  it  in  the  butter  ! 

A  d(^  that  howls  around  your  house, 
Is  a  sign  of  death,  they  say ; 

That  is,  if  I  can  get  my  gun. 
And  the  dog  don't  get  away. 

Mother,  may  I  ride  my  bicycle. 
In  spite  of  all  the  rumors  ? 

Yes,  my  daughter ;  but  don't  forget 
To  put  on  your  brand  new  bloomers  1 
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Half-past  ten — 
Two  nigger  men ; 
Farmer— gun^triggers ; 
Watermelons — two  dead  niggers  I 

Flies  like  sugar,  so  'tis  said. 

And  round  it  cut  a  caper ; 
Fly-paper  is  not  very  sweet, 

Yet  they  get  stuck  on  the  paper* 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Youi^ ; 
Thank  Heaven  I  at  last  she  holds  her  tongue. 


A  cake  of  sos^  upon  the  stairs-— 
Man  comes  down  quite  unawares—- 
Foot  upon  it— down  he  goes — 
What  becomes  of  him  ?  Nobody  knows. 
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WOMEN'S  RIGHTS. 

Miss  President,  Fellow-women,  and  Male  Trash  in  General  : 

I  appear  upon  the  platform  this  evening,  as  the  crowned 
champion  of  "  our  cause/'  to  discuss  the  importance  of  Woman's 
Rights,  to  recuss  her  wrongs,  and  to  cuss  the  men  generally.  I 
believe  this  world  would  have  been  a  happier  world  and  woman's 
position  would  have  been  much  pleasanter  if  man  had  never 
existed,  and  I  thank  my  stars  that  my  mother  was  a  woman.  .  I 
maintain  that  the  sexes  were  created  equal :  the  woman  more 
equal  than  the  man.  I  not  only  maintain  these  principles,  but  I 
maintain  a  shiftless  husband  as  well  They  say  that  man  was 
created  first;  well,  supposing  he  was,  isn't  first  experiments 
always  failures  f  There  never  was  anything  good  in  a  man 
except  a  rib,  and  that  was  taken  out  of  him  to  make  something 
better^  of  which  /  am  one.  Man  as  a  success  is,  and  has  been,  a 
magnificent  failure ;  and  then  again  there's  poor  Eve,  Eva^  they 
are  continually  throwing  her  up  in  our  faces  about  that  apple. 
Now,  I'll  wager  my  new  back  hair  that  if  the  truth  was  known, 
Adam  pushed  Eve  up  the  tree,  eat  the  apple,  and  then  gave  her 
nothing  but  the  core.  Then  what  did  he  do :  manlike,  he 
sneaked  behind  Eve  and  said,  "  Oh,  don't  blame  me ;  she  gave 
it  to  me."  We've  had  to  father  every  thing  mean  and  contemp- 
tible ever  since,  and  mother  it,  too. 

But,  my  dear  sisters,  we  are  bound  to  succeed ;  all  the  great 
men  of  all  ages  have  been  on  our  side,  and  we  have  it  as  far  back 
as  Faro— oh  !  I  mean  Pharaoh  (faro  isn't  doing  very  well  now) ; 
Pharaoh  recognizing  the  important  fact  that  women  must  eventu- 
ally rule,  issued  an  order  compelling  the  strangling  of  all  male 
children;   if  this  thing  hadn't  slipped  up  it  would  have  been 
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money  in  our  pockets  (of  course  we  believe  what  the  Bible 
teaches  us).  Pharaoh  is  dead  now  (he  was  a  shoemaker  by 
birth) ;  we  can't  all  be  Pharaohs,  but  we  can  all  wear  his  tin-type 
next  our  heart  in  memory  of  so  kind  and  generous  a  man. 

Oh  i  come  with  me  to  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  portion 
of  our  g^eat  city ;  ascend  with  me  fourteen  flights  of  rickety 
stairs  and  what  do  you  behold  ?  Entering  a  miserable  basement 
you  see  before  you  an  emaciated  female  once  the  belle  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  but  now  reduced  to  a  vestmaker  in  New  York  City ; 
sixty-five  vests  for  ten  cents.  Nothing  has  passed  her  lips  since 
January  (but  beer) ;  around  her  are  grouped  fourteen  small  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  scarcely  four  years  of  age,  all  crying  for  bread ; 
but  oh,  kind  hearers  I  she  has  no  bread  to  give  them,  but  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  divides  with  them  a  bologna  sausage  and  a 
cross-eyed  shrimp.  Have  I  overdrawn  the  picture  ?  I  am  not 
here  simply  to  touch  your  hearts,  but  your  pockets  as  well  A 
thing  of  this  kind  can't  go  on  without  money.  Us  women  do 
not  lack  brains,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  we  did  lack,  and 
that  is  a  desire  for  a  husband ;  for  no  matter  how  rabid  and 
vindictive  we  are  on  the  platform,  we  no  sqoner  get  off  than  we 
grab  for  the  first  man  that  offers  himself.  Thafs  where  we're 
wedk/ 

We  should  let  the  world  know  that  there  is  no  position 
occupied  by  man  that  woman  couldn't  fill  equally  as  well,  even 
to  a  pair  of  pants.  I  would  say  to  the  ladies  here  to-night,  do 
not  do  as  the  men  tell  you.  Oh,  you  naugfity,  naughty ^  men  ! 
you  are  so  deceiving  !  They  will  tell  you  to  "  bring  your  chil- 
dren up  with  kindness ;  not  to  bring  them  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  but  use  them  gently."  Yes,  take  their  advice,  and  when 
you  get  old  and  feeble  and  sitting  at  your  fireside,  your  children 
will  come  in  and  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  you.  I  would  say  to 
the  dear  sisters  here,  do  not  notice  the  men,  do  not  love  them, 
do  not  marry  them,  and  teach  your  children  to  hate  and  desecrate 
them. 
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LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  received  a  communication  from  your  vigilance  committee 
this  morning,  and  I  left  my  suburban  retreat,  where  I  have  been 
rusticating  all  summer.  I  would  have  gotten  here  a  little  sooner 
had  I  not  come  quite  so  late.  I  left  orders  with  the  clerk  of  the 
hotel  to  be  woke  up  early  in  the  morning,  but  he  made  a  mis- 
take and  woke  up  the  wrong  man  ;  consequently,  I  was  half  way 
here  before  I  discovered  I  was  not  the  man,  and  I  had  to  go 
back  and  wake  myself  up. 

I  meet  a  good  many  people  who  tell  me  my  lectures  don't 
amount  to  anything,  but  maybe  they  do !  And  you  will  say  so 
before  I  get  through. 

Do  you  know  the  subject  of  my  lecture  this  evening  will  be 
"Labor  and  Capital?"  Now,  why  don't  Labor  and  Capital 
shake  hands  over  the  vexed  question  and,  as  the  good  book  says, 
"  The  lion  and  lamb  lie  down  together  ?  '*  This  book  here,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  may  lie  down  together,  but 
when  they  go  to  get  up,  whereas  the  lamb  ?  The  lamb  has  got 
his  mutton  cooked  ;  and  the  lion  picks  his  tooth  with  the  lamb's 
tail.  And  as  Shakespeare  says  :  "  The  dogs,  they  barked  ;  the 
lightning  flashed  from  sky  to  sky ;  and  the  cow  stuck  up  her 
tail  and  run."  And  then  they  say  that  my  lectures  don't  amount 
to  anything ;  but  fnaybe  t/uy  do  ! 

What  a  sacred  trust  it  was  then  ;  what  a  sacred  trust  it  is 
now,  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  I  had  a  brother  who 
started  out  to  become  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  with  the  fire  of  ambition  burning  in  his  bright 
^y^s.  Now,  look  where  he  is  to-day.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  shoemakers  in  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary,  and  he  agrees  with 
some  of  our  best  Presidents  that  one  term  is  enough.  And  then 
they  say  that  my  lectures  don't  amount  to  anything ;  but  maybe 
they  do! 


:k: 
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Look  at  our  great  financial  question.  Look  at  the  great 
financiers  we  have  in  this  country  {mention  Secretary  of  Treasury), 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  him  ;  but  what  we  want  for  this 

country  is  economical  men.     Such  a  man,  for  instance,  as 

{mention  some  one  who  has  absconded  with  a  lot  of  money).  There' s 
a  man  who  understands  economy ;  a  man  who  denied  himself 
everything,  and  on  the  small  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  he  saved  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars  in  six 
months  !  And  then  they  say  that  my  lectures  don't  amount  to 
anything ;  but  maybe  they  do  / 

Look  at  the  example  that's  been  set  for  you.  Look  at 
General  George  Washington.  Didn't  he  leave  an  example  for 
all  the  generals  to  follow?  Look  at  Henry  Clay.  Didn't  he 
leave  an  example  for  all  the  statesmen  to  follow  ?  Look  at  me  ! 
look  at  me,  will  you  ?  Didn't  I  leave  jail  for  all  the  detectives 
to  follow  ?  **  E  Pluribus  Unum,  sic  semper  tyrannus,  velocipedus 
comeatus  with  a  tomatus!"  And  then  they  say  that  my  lec- 
tures don't  amount  to  anything ;  but  maybe  they  do  f 

But  you  must  have  patience ;  why,  all  a  doctor  wants  is 
patients.  A  person  can  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  if  he  has  patience 
enough  to  wait  until  it  freezes  over.  Talk's  cheap  ;  talk's  cheap, 
that  is,  if  the  lawyers  don't  do  the  talking. 

Now  there  may  be  a  great  many  here  to-night  who  do  not 
know  what  I  am  talking  about ;  and  then  again  there  may  be  a 
few  who  do  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about ;  and  why? 
Because  you  do  not  possess  that  intuitive  susceptibility  which 
remains  innate,  or  gushes  out  of  you  with  the  semi-gilliousness 
of  your  human  sarcophagus.  You  don't  know  anything  about 
it  Neither  do  I ;  so  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  In  the  first  place 
we'll  take  Italy  and  this  country.  See  how  good  Italy  has  been 
to  this  country.  Don't  she  send  us  from  five  to  six  hundred 
organ-grinders  every  year?  And  how  are  they  treated  when  * 
they  get  here  ?  Why,  only  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  an  Italian 
organ-grinder  playing  in  front  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  for 
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over  three  hours,  and  the  thermometer  at  twenty  degrees  below 
zero !  Just  see  what  trouble  that  will  cause  this  country  with 
Italy !  And  then  they  say  that  my  lectures  don't  amount  to 
anything ;  but  maybe  they  do  f 

Look  at  this  great  and  glorious  country  we  now  inhabit. 

Where  did  it  come  from  ?     We  find  here  that {tise  any 

popular  local  name)  brought  this  country  here  on  the  Fourth  of 
Ju-New  Year's,  eighteen  hundred  and  froze  to  death.  Take  our 
warships  for  instance ;  look  at  your  best  man-of-war ;  if  she 
should  strike  against  a  schooner  it  would  sink.  Look  at  me ! 
look  at  me,  will  you  ?  Last  week  I  struck  up  against  a  hundred 
shooners  and  I  sunk  every  one  of  them.  The  President  heard 
of  my  striking  ability  and  wanted  to  make  me  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  I  refused  the  position  because  I  don't  go  much  on 
water.  But  he  didn't  forget  me  ;  he  gave  me  the  softest  position 
in  the  government — pork  inspector  in  Jerusalem.  Then  they  say 
my  lectures  don't  amount  to  anything  ;  but  maybe  they  do/ 

Let  me  give  you  a  pointer.  Since  I've  been  to  Jerusalem, 
I've  learned  a  thing  or  two  :  our  next  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  a  Jew  ;  and  when  he  is,  down  will  come  the  Amer- 
ican Flag,  up  will  go  three  balls,  and  the  whole  countty  will  be 
in  hock ! 


HISTORICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  appear  before  you  this  evening  in  the  garb  of  an  orator, 
and  to  show  you  how  much  disturbance  one  man  can  cause  in  a 
multitude.  I  assemble  myself  before  you  this  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  a  lecture  on  ancient  and  modem  history ; 
also  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  stability  of  self-government 
Now,  in  order  that  my  lecture  should  be  fully  understood,  I  shall 
divide  it  into  two  parts :  T-O-X,  two.     The  first  part  shall  be 
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as  we  ourselves,  and  the  second  part  shall  be  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Now,  suppose  a  man  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  or  sup- 
pose a  man  came  up  to  me  and  didn't  say,  still  I  should  say  he 
said  so.  But  we  are  digressing.  In  looking  at  the  financial 
resources  of  this  country,  we  find  we  have  money  (to  get).  We 
have  gold,  silver  and  greenbacks.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
silver :  we  have  German  silver,  silver  silver — and — and — "  Silver 
threads  among  the  gold"  Well,  that  don't  make  any  difference. 
Greenbacks,  however,  are  worth  more  than  silver,  more  than  gold 
For  instance,  take  a  silver  dollar  (that  is  if  the  man  ain't  looking; 
we  come  pretty  near  knowing  how  to  do  that),  take  a  silver  dollar, 
put  it  in  a  pocket-book,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  a  week. 
Take  it  out ;  silver  dollar,  that's  all.  Mark  the  difference :  take 
a  dollar  greenback  and  put  it  in  a  pocket-book,  and  as  soon  as 
you  do  you  double  it  Allow  it  to  remain  there  a  week,  take  it 
out,  and  you  find  it  increases ;  very  well.   (Takes  stage  funny  walk^ 

Where  was  New  York  thirty-seven  thousand  years  ago? 
Echo  answers,  **  Nobody."  I'll  tell  you  where  it  was :  The 
Indian's  wigwam  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  scalping- 
knife  and  thomas-hawk  was  buried  in  the  briny  deep-— and — and 
— ^yet  we  were  not  happy.  Oh,  my  tiresome  hearers,  let  us  look 
back  into  dim  futurity,  and  if  you  will  believe  me,  and  a  great 
many  have  done  so  (while  under  the  influence  of  liquor),  things 
are  coming  to  a  crisis. 

As  the  poet  says,  "  Oh — oh — oh — oh  (never  mind  he  owes 
everybody);  **Oh,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  sweep."  {Business 
of  sweeping  kis  hat  off  the  table  with  his  umbrella^  etc.)  Reform  ! 
We,  as  constituents  of  our  representatives,  we  find — ^we  find — 
yts,  that  is  if  we're  lucky  we  find  But  before  soaring  into  the 
regions  of  hyperbolic  rhetoric,  and  descending  into  commonplace 
hypercritidsms,  which  always  characterizes  inquisitorial  verbosity. 
{Hits  his  hand  on  table  and  is  supposed  to  have  hurt  it  badly,  and 
grabs  it  with  the  other ;  business  of  making  faces,  etc!)  And  then 
on  the  other  hand  {reuses  tlie  safm  liand  to  make  jestures ;  looks 
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at  it);  no  !  no  !  the  same  hand  !  Who  is  there  among  us  who 
isn't  here?  Let  him  speak  and  I'll  have  him  on  the  police  force 
in  ten  minutes.  ^'Reform  emanating  as  it  does  from  the  broad 
principles  of  jiberty,Jiberties  wlijch^were  mculcated  by  our  fore- 
fithers'  liberties — and  yet  how  strange^^  THis  young  man  I 
speaLK "of  ~  An^'tnT^vi^wiTig  *^^"^  iin  ggt^^^j^  yf^ndpofpt-^* 

political  exegetical  analysis  (what's  the_  matter,  am  I  toomuch 
Tdr^ou ?),  or  abglutinating  the ppjytechatcgiectc^bfasts^ of  homo- 
geneous etticeticisms,  you  can't  dokj^  it's  iniBQssibler-'  Relbffti ! 
oT  course~y6u  BbriTTcnow  anything  about  it.  Neither  do  I,  so 
I'll  explain  it  to  you.  '* 

Having  discussed  my  historical  subject  so  fully,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  there  are  none  within  hearing  of  my  voice  to-night  who 
\are  not  satisfied  that  at  one  time  or  another  Chicago  was  discov- 
ered, and  to  my  sorrow.  I  was  in  Chicago  during  the  World's 
Fair  ^bout  three  weeks,  and  I  never  want  to  see  or  hear  of 
Chicago  again.  I  wasn't  there  ten  minutes  when  someone  went 
through  me  and  stole  my  pocket-book.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
with  me  at  the  time ;  he  said,  "  I  tell  you,  when  Gabriel  blows 
his  horn  in  Chicago  he'll  wake  up  many  a  sinner."  I  said,  "  Oh, 
no  ;  Gabriel  will  never  have  a  chance  to  blow  his  horn  in  Chicago." 
He  said,  "why?"  I  said,  "They'll  steal  it  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  blow  it" 

"CHINESE  QUESTION;"   OR,   "ALL  MUST 

REFORM." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

xf  iL^aflTords  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  such  a  vast 
^mSSaCii^  of  beauty  and  intellect;  before  such  a  body  of 
reformers.  It  carries  me  back  to  the  days  of  George,  the 
immortal  Washington,  who  dressed  in  knee  breeches,  and  whose 
little  hatchet  first  began  to  hew  out  the  foundation  timbers  of  this 
now  glorious  republic,  where  we  now  board  for  seven  dollars  a 
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week  and  no  questions  asked ;  or,  as  the  poet  says,  **  DegustUms 
vox  populi,  homines  erysipelas''  Now  what  has  brought  this  all 
about  ?  We  begin  to  want  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  hard  money,  or  soft.  We  don't  care  which ;  we're  tired  of 
being  broke.  Walk  through  your  principal  streets,  ask  your 
brokers,  your  bakers,  your  toy  venders,  how  times  are.  They'll 
tell  you,  '*  tough ;  we've  no  money."  Now,  where  is  all  the 
money?  Surely  the  women  don't  spend  it  all.  They  may 
get  away  with  two-thirds  of  it ;  but  where  are  the  other  seven- 
fifths  ?  Now  to  business  ;  year  after  year,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  squandered  in  erecting  and  carrying  on 
gigantic  colleges ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  None.  Tear  them 
down,  pull  your  colleges  down  !  We've  got  enough  politicians. 
It  takes  two-thirds  of  our  daily  papers  now  to  give  an  account 
of  their  whereabouts.  If  you  look  for  political  virtue,  give  credit 
for  the  virtue  of  your  politicians. 

Reform  !  Reform  !  Go  home  to-night  and  say,  "  From  this 
hour  forth,  I  wiU  be  honesty  You've  got  to  do  it.  You've  put 
it  off  long  enough.  Mind  you,  I  don't  single  out  any  particular 
person,  but  I  scoop  in  the  entire  gang.  You,  the  toiling  father ; 
you,  the  spendthrift  son ;  you,  the  extravagant  wife ;  you,  the 
matrimonially-inclined  dowerless  daughter.  All,  all,  must 
reform  !  Live  within  your  means,  if  you  have  to  borrow  money 
to  do  it  with. 

You  say  you  want  a  change  !  Why,  every  locality  is  fast 
becoming  satisfied.  Chicago  has  had  its  World's  Fair ;  Boston 
has  her  Bunker  Hill,  Commons,  narrow  streets,  baked  beans  and 
east  winds  ;  New  York  has  had  the  big  hand  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  put  up  on  Madison  Square ;  the  only  big  hand  that  was 
ever  known  to  be  put  up  on  the  square,  and  that  was  a  bungling 
job  from  the  start  It  took  twenty  men  with  the  use  of  a  derrick 
to  put  it  up.  I  know  a  gang  around  the  comer  who  can  put  one 
up  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  they  never  saw  a  derrick.  I  will  bet 
I've  got  a  five-pound  bull  terrier  that  can  chaw  the  head  off  of 
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any  man's  dog  in  this  assembly.  Who  wants  to  bet?  You 
won't  take  it  up  !  Strange  to  say,  not  one  of  these  men  whose 
names  I've  just  mentioned  has  ever  been  vaccinated 

Why,  we  are  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  The  most  war- 
like when  let  alone  and  the  most  peaceful  when  abused ;  feared 
by  every  power  in  the  world  except  the  Indians.  They  know  us. 
Now  it's  not  my  intention  to  come  here  to  disgust  the  working 
class  with  the  cry  of  hard  times.  The  times  never  were  better. 
Why,  everything  is  getting  up  in  its  own  get-up  fulness.  Why 
even  the  rag-picker's  business  is  picking  up.  Why  a  man  can 
make  money  picking  up  chips  if  he  picks  up  enough  of  them, 
and  gets  them  on  the  right  card.  I  speak  from  experience.  We 
have  no  Diogenes  who  lived  in  a  tub  and  never  washed  himself, 
but  we've  got  a  board  of  alderman  in  this  city  to  whom  a  clean 
shirt  is  the  greatest  event  of  their  lives.  We  have  no  Jonah  who 
swallowed  a  whale,  but  we  have  had  politicians  who  could 
swallow  anything  from  a  country  post-office  to  a  second  term  of 
President.  "//iV"  hoc  opus  small  pox^  socket  jag  'emy  which 
means  he  was  in  jail,  got  the  small-pox,  and  broke  out  Now 
what  has  caused  all  this  ?  Is  it  because  the  explorers  have  failed 
to  discover  the  North  Pole,  or  will  they  discover  it  for  you? 
If  they  do,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  You've  got  more 
polls  now  than  you  can  get  returns  from.  Oh,  my  disgusted 
hearers  !     Once  more  I  will  come  to  the  front. 

Look  at  the  Chinese,  the  greatest  put-up  job  that  ever  was 
invented.  We  must  place  Darwin's  theory  in  the  shade  when 
we  look  at  the  Chinamen.  Why,  a  hundred  years  ago  a  China- 
man in  this  country  was  a  curiosity,  and  if  it  keeps  on,  a  hundred 
years  from  now  a  white  man  will  be  a  curiosity.  Look  at  me, 
gentlemen;  look  at  me,  will  you?  They  call  me  a  "nigger." 
I  can  stand  that,  for  one  good  nigger  is  worth  all  the  Chinese  in 
the  United  States,  and  that's  the  kind  of  a  Chinese  fighter  I  am, 
and  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  squeeze  the  whole  lot  of  them  into 
a  barrel  of  bad  whiskey  and  sell  it  to  them  that  employ  thenL 
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ADAM  AND  EVE. 


Before  commencing  this  harangue  this  evening,  I  would 
state  that  it  was  not  intended  that  I  should  deliver  this  lecture 
here.  My  brother  was  the  chosen  representative,  but  on  account 
of  an  accident  which  happened  him  he  was  unable  to  get  here. 
The  accident  I  will  now  explain.  My  brother  being  an  eminent 
speaker,  he  was  awaited  upon  by  a  number  of  influential  gentle- 
men (among  whom  was  the  sheriff)  to  address  a  large  concourse 
of  people;  he  mounted  a  platform  that  had  been  purposely 
erected  for  him,  and  he  had  said  about  two  words,  when  by  some 
accident,  or  rather,  the  platform  gave  way,  his  neck  becoming 
entangled  in  a  rope ;  he  was  strangled  to  death  and  thereby  he 
lost  his  life. 

The  subject  chosen  for  your  approval  this  evening  is  *•  Hard 
Tack."  Some  say  it  is  and  some  say  it  isn't.  Some  say  Hard 
Tack  is  composed  of  flour  and  water,  but  it  isn't ;  if  s  made  of 
railroad  iron.  I  know  for  I've  eaten  it.  Now  I  didn't  come 
here  to  lecture  altogether  on  "  Hard  Tack."  The  subject  which 
has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  is,  **  What  are  the  young  men 
coming  to?"  Now  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  the  boys.  But 
what  do  they  mean?  They  go  down  and  get  a  suit  on  the 
European  plan,  and  they  give  the  tailor  a  promissory  note,  and 
all  the  tailor  ever  gets  is  the  note ;  and  that's  all  he's  ever 
likely  to  get.  When  the  young  gentleman  gets  this  suit  of 
clothes  on  his  back  he  takes  a  walk  down  Broadway  or  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  he  meets  a  young  lady ;  as  soon  as  he  sees  her 
he  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  is  **  smit,"  and  she  is  **  smit,"  and 
they're  both  smitten,  hence  the  "smidity."  He  asks  to  marry 
her.  She  says  he  must  see  her  father.  He  loses  no  time,  but 
goes  down  to  the  house  to  see  the  old  man  with  the  fire  of  ambi- 
tion burning  in  his  suspenders,  and  rings  the  doorsteps.  The 
old  gentleman  comes  to  the  door ;  he  doesn't  say  anything  to 
the  young  man,  but  he  uses  a  very  forcible  argument  in  the  shape 
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of  a  boot,  and  the  young  man  leaves  without  anyone  telling  him 
to,  and  that  is  what  they  call  love,  isn't  it?  Fll  tell  you  what 
love  is,  and  who  first  discovered  it. 

Adam  was  the  first  discoverer  of  love,  and  he  never  had  it 
copy-righted;  therefore,  anyone  is  entitled  to  it  The  way  in 
which  Adam  first  discovered  love  was  as  follows :   Adam  was 

walking  in  {any  local  park  or  garden)  one  day ;  (some 

say  it  was  a  park,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  a 
beer  garden,  because  Adam  saw  snakes.)  Well,  as  Adam  was 
walking  in  this  park  (or  garden),  a  beautiful  vision  struck  his 
eyesight  (and  he's  been  cross-eyed  ever  since).  It  was  Eve — 
Eva — ^reclining  on  a  bed  of  roses  and  watermelons.  Some  say 
green  apples,  but  I  say  they  were  tomatoes.  As  soon  as  Adam 
saw  Eve  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  He  asked  her  if  he 
might  kiss  her.  She  said,  "  I  don't  care  A-dam  if  you  do  ; "  but 
3he,  like  the  rest  of  the  female  sex,  was  croqtuttish — ^she  loved 
another.  As  soon  as  Adam  saw  she  was  in  love  with  another, 
he  got  exasperated,  he  got  intoxicated,  he  got  in  jail,  and  he  was 
there  when  I  left  about  two  weeks  ago.  As  I  said  before,  as  soon 
as  Adam  saw  she  loved  another,  he  challenged  this  fellow  to 
mortal  combat.     They  went  into  training,  and  on  the  day  of  the 

fight  they  went  over  here  to  {any  local  place),     Adam 

hit  this  other  fellow  in  the  jugular  vein  and  he  has  been  juggling 
ever  since.  And  that's  where  those  beautiful  lines  of  Shaks- 
peare  come  from  :  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair ; "  and 
it  takes  the  bravest  in  the  world  to  get  along  with  them  after  you 
get  them.  **  Mtdtum  in  parvo^  mutandis  gotsick^  rheumatism 
Jlunken  epizootic!'^  Why,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  talking  of 
Adam's  time.  Look  at  the  present  time ;  look  at  the  improve- 
ments since  Adam's  time.  Why,  in  Adam's  time  it  took  six 
months  to  build  a  house.  Now  they  can  build  one  in  three 
days.  The  first  day  they  build  the  house ;  the  second  day  they 
put  in  the  lights  ;  the  third  day  they  put  in  the  livers.  Don't 
that  show  pluck  ?     And  look  at  the  way  the  women  dress  at  the 
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present  time.  The  silks,  satins  and  sealskins  they  wear  down  to 
their  heels.  In  Adam's  time  Eve  had  to  be  satisfied  with  bear- 
skin (bare  skin). 

Now  what  is  woman  ?  Woman  is  the  quintessence  of  appro- 
bation and  of  a  defunct  realism.  She  seems  to  waft  about  more 
at  times  than  at  other  times.  When  she  don't  waft  as  much  as 
when  she  wafts —  And  I  am  here  for  that  purpose.  Now  see 
the  difference  of  opinion.  I  once  knew  an  honest  young  man 
who  sauntered  forth  in  the  world  in  search  of  a  livelihood 
Intemperance  beset  him  on  every  side.  Now  you  may  think  that 
this  young  man  took  to  drink ;  but  he  didn't  He  took  a  safe 
and  got  ten  years  for  it.  Why,  a  man  may  be  rich  to-day  and 
wealthy  to-morrow.  Why  six  months  ago  I  had  a  fine  farm,  and 
on  this  farm  I  had  a  mill,  and  alongside  of  this  mill  I  had  a  dam. 
I  left  home  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  while  I  was  away  a  great 
cyclone  came  up  and  carried  away  everything.  When  I  went 
home  I  could  see  the  dam  by  the  millside,  but  I  couldn't  see  the 
mill  by  a  damside. 

I  will  take  this  occasion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  that  I 
am  surprised  and  highly  gratified  at  beholding  before  me  such  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  representing  as  you  do,  the  beauty, 
wealth,  elite,  fashion  and  intellect  of  this  great  and  thriving 
metropolis,  the  most  energetic  and  enterprising  city.  I  may  say 
the  cleanest,  most  peaceful,  law-abiding  city  in  the  world. 
That's  what  I  call  giving  you  taffy. 
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MONOLOGUES. 


"WHEN   DID  HE  DIE?" 

I  attended  a  party  last  evening,  and  after  the  guests  had 
finished  singing  and  dancing  we  had  lunch.  There  were  three 
kinds  of  cheese.  If  there  is  anything  I  4^  like  for  lunch  it  is 
cheese.  Of  course,  there  are  different  kinds  of  cheese;  some 
are  more  distinct  than  others.  Now,  the  cheese  I  have  reference 
to  is  the  kind  you  can  find  in  the  dark.  There  are  lots  of  people 
who  would  like  to  know  how  this  cheese  is  made.  wSSw,  I  will  <ndi4¥4t^,r0 
tell  you  :  In  the  first  place  you  want  to  hunt  up  a  milkman  that 
has  been  arrested  four  or  five  times  for  adulterating  his  milk ; 
you  want  to  catch  him  in  the  evening  after  he  has  been  out  all 
day  in  the  sun  and  his  milk  is  good  and  sour,  and  he  is  about  to 
throw  it  away ;  then  you  buy  it  cheap.  You  take  it  out  in  the 
country  and  bury  it  for  about  six  months  (that  is,  if  the  board  of 
health  «»9t  object) ;  then  you  take  it  out  and  beat  it  ^t^dd^ 
(Now,  the  lightning  has  been  known  to  strike  this  cheese,  but  the 
lightning  got  the  worst  of  it.)  Then  take  it  and  put  it  out  all 
night,  let  the  dew  fall  on  it,  leave  it  there  till  the  surface  becomes 
good  and  mouldy ;  then  you  have  Limburger  cheese. 

There  was  an  old  German  friend  of  mine  who  was  quite 
sick  for  some  time.  The  doctor  told  him  he  might  eat  anything 
he  wanted  He  told  his  wife  he  beKeved  he  would  like  some 
Limburger  cheese.  His  wife  was  a  good-hearted  woman ;  she 
went  out  and  got  twenty  pounds  of  this  distinct  cheese,  and  put 
some  in  every  room  in  the  house,  that  he  might  get  a  nip  when- 
ever he  wanted  it  (you  can  imagine  the  aroma  in  that  house). 
The  doctor  called  the  next  morning  and  rang  the  bell ;  when 
the  servant  opened  the  door,  the  doctor  paused  a  moment,  then 
said,  "  When  did  he  die  ?  " 
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MORTIFIED. 


You  will  excuse  me  for  coming  here  so  late,  but  I  couldn't 
get  here  any  later.  My  gracious,  how  forgetful  I  am.  Speaking 
about  being  forgetful,  I  am  married.  Yes,  I  am.  Well,  I  am ; 
and  it's  no  laughing  matter.  Now,  girls,  just  think  of  a  young 
man  like  me  being  married ;  ain't  you  sorry  for  me  ?  Yes,  you 
are ;  I  know  you  are.  But  could  you  blame  her  ?  She  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  prettiest  women  that  lives.  She  is  better 
looking  than  any  of  the  girls  here  to-night  Oh,  yes,  she  is ! 
She  is  cross-eyed  in  one  eye  and  can't  see  out  of  the  other. 
But  she's  a  good  girl  just  the  same.  Then  she  is  so  generous 
and  modest.  Why,  do  you  know,  that  my  wife  is  too  modest  to 
tell  the  naked  truths  and  she  is  mean,  too.  Why,  do  you  know, 
if  she  owned  the  ocean  full  of  cologne  she  wouldn't  give  you  a 
s-cent.  But  I  don't  care  anything  about  that ;  she  is  my  wife 
and  I'm  not  going  to  talk  bad  about  her;  would  you,  girls? 
But  she  made  me  feel  very  cheap  the  other  day.  We  went  out 
to  take  a  walk,  and  while  out  she  said  she  would  like  to  go  to 
the  theatre  some  evening.  Well,  you  can  just  imagine  my  feel- 
ings, knowing  I  was  out  of  work  and  no  money.  But  for  all 
that  I  didn't  give  in.  I  simply  said,  "  All  right,  my  dear,  you 
shall  go."  Now,  how  to  get  the  money  was  the  question.  I 
happened  to  think  of  my  brother  who  is  a  hod  carrier,  so  I  went 
down  to  see  him  to  try  and  get  a  job  from  him.  Well,  he  wanted 
to  rest  for  a  day,  so  he  gave  me  his  job  carrying  the  hod.  Now, 
just  think  of  me,  girls,  carrying  the  hod,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
taking  my  girl  to  the  theatre.  Well,  I  carried  the  hod  from  the 
down  side  of  the  building  up,  and  then  from  the  up  side  of  the 
building  down  side  up,  and  I  was  getting  along  very  well  when 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  top  side  of  the  building  up  side  down 
in  the  street  out,  and  there  stood  my  girl  looking  right  up  side 
down  of  the  building  out.  I  didn't  want  her  to  see  me,  because 
I  didn't  want  her  to  know  what  I  was  doing.     I  didn't  look 
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where  I  was  and  stepped  aside  just  like  that  {steps  aside),  and  I 
fell  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  house,  up  side  down,  cross- 
ways.  I  fell  right  down  in  a  big  bed  of  mortar.  Why,  I  never 
was  so  morterfied  in  all  my  life. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Oh,  Fm  married  now.  I  married  Miss  High-fa-lu-tin  Stun- 
ner. You  knew  her.  One  of  the  Stunner  sisters  that  lived 
up  Acorn  Alley,  next  door  to  Sophronia  Broadback ;  a  cousin  to 
the  neice  of  Miss  Mock-orange. 

When  I  courted  her,  I  loved  her ;  why,  I  loved  the  very 
ground  she  had  coming  to  her.  I  used  to  serenade  her. 
I  serenaded  her  one  night  and  sung,  "  Happy  Be  Thy  Dreams,"  - 
and  she  nearly  died  with  the  nightmare.  Love  her !  Well,  I 
should  cogitate  to  corroborate.  Why,  I  loved  that  girf^so^uch 
that  in  summer  I  used  to  pour  molasses  (5ri.  my  head  and  sit 
opposite  her  at  the  table  to  keep  the  flies  away  from  her.  Now 
it's  different.  She  gets  all  the  molasses  and  sits  opposite  me. 
When  I  was  courting  her  I  used  to  thinkjshe  was  pretty.  Of 
course,  you  know  "  love  is  blind"  Now  I  see  her  in  a  different 
light.  Pretty  !  Why,  she's  got  a  face  on  her  like  a  full  moon, 
and  her  mouth  looks  like  a  dried  cut  in  a  lemon.  And  ears ! 
You  ought  to  see  those  ears.  She  could  use  them  for  napkins. 
And  she's  got  a  hand  on  her  like  the  dashboard  of  a  farmer's 
Democratic  wagon.  And  talk  about^et !  They  say  that  when 
a  girl  is  in  love  her  feet  swells.  She  must  have  been  in  love  ever 
since  she  was  a  baby.  Why,  you  can  see  her  feet  come  around 
the  comer  ten  minutes  before  you  see  her.  She's  got  a  cold  all 
the  time  because  there's  so  much  of  her  body  on  the  ground. 
She'd  been  quite  tall  if  so  much  of  her  hadn't  been  turned  in 
under. 
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I  took  her  to  the  shoe  store  the  other  day  to  get  a  pair  of 
shoes.  He  asked  her  what  number.  She  said,  "  two's."  He 
brought  them  and  she  couldn't  get  her  toes  into  them.  I  told 
him  he  misunderstood  her;  she  said,  "twenty-two's."  He 
brought  them.  She  got  them  all  on  but  the  heel.  He  told  her 
she'd  better  go  home,  put  on  a  thin  pair  of  stockings,  come  back, 
and  he'd  try  on  the  box  that  the  shoes  come  in.  Her  shoes 
were  always  bent  at  the  toes.  She  said  that  was  from  kicking 
against  hard  luck  so  long.  They  didn't  have  any  heels  on  them. 
I  told  her  to  put  some  Russian  salve  on  them,  and  that  would 
heal  them.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  courted  that  girl  for  five 
years.  I'd  been  courting  her  yet,  but  her  father  came  in  witli  a 
double-barrelled  gun  and  said,  "You  marry  that  girl  or  I'll  Icill 
you ! "  Of  course,  I  married  her  iquick ;  but  I've  been  soiTy 
ever  since  that  I  didn't  let  hir  i  kill  me. 

When  I  was  courting  her  I  took  her  to  a  circus.  On  our 
way  there  it  commenced  Jo  rain.  She  v\  anted  me  to  take  her 
hito  an"  fee  cream  saloon  so  she  wouldn't  get  her  earrings  wet. 
She  said  she'd  had  them  in  soak  long  enough.  She  was  dressed 
to  kill  that  day :  all  in  white,  virgin  white,  dress  cut  bias,  with 
pompadour  ruffles  and  sky-scraper  train,  hair  a  la  turnips,  elbow 
sleeves  a  la  tomato  can.  And  you  ought  to  have  seen  those 
arms  sticking  out  of  those  elbow  sleeves ;  they  looked  like  two 
sticks-  of  licorice  stuck  in  a  bowl  of  ice  cream.  Well,  when  we 
got  to  the  tent,  the  first  thing  we  went  to  see  was  the  animals. 
The  animals  saw  her ;  that  settled  it.  Row  in  the  menagerie. 
There  was  a  farmer  there,  and  would  you  believe  it,  he  asked  her 
for  her  picture.  He  said  he  wanted  to  put  it  in  his  hen-coop  to 
frighten  eggs  out  of  his  chickens.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  she's  a  great 
girl,  but  I've  seen  a  nutmeg  grater.  When  the  .preacher  tied  us 
together,  he  said,  "  Now,  you're  one."  I  got  a  frying-pan  broke 
over  my  head  the  next  day  trying  to  find  out  which  was  the 
one. 

Someone  ought  to  come  around  my  house  about  twelve 
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o'clock  at  night ;  you'd  think  there  was  a  hundred  of  us.  But 
there's  one  thing  I  can  say ;  we  never  have  a  fight  in  the  house. 
We  always  go  in  the  yard  and  have  it  out  with  a  club ;  there  is 
more  room  there. 


ONE  GAL  EQUAL  TO  POUR  QUARTS. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  old  folks  used  to  be  the 
schemers ;  but  it's  different  now.  The  young  folks  are  the  ones 
now ;  the  young  folks  can  give  the  old  ones  pointers  on  most 
everything.  They  can  beat  them  at  their  own  game.'  Now,  for 
example,  we  will  take  the  theatre  right  here.  Now  when  the 
young  folks  come  they  come  in  pairs.  Now,  what  I  mean  by 
pairs,  is  this  :  The  young  lady,  two  or  three  days  before  she  wants 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  always  picks  out  the  softest  cake  she's  got 
on  her  string  (of  course  present  company  excepted),  and  when 
they  sit  down  watch  them  closely.  Just  notice  that  he'll  be 
deeply  interested  in  ever}"  little  item  that  takes  place  on  this 
stage.  Not  so  with  her.  She's  sitting  there  figuring  on  how 
she's  going  to  work  him  for  the  ice  cream  after  the  show.  Then 
when  the  show  is  over  and  they  get  out  on  the  sidewalk,  you'll 
notice  the  first  thing  she  does  is  to  throw  her  head  way  up, 
while  he  will  be  looking  across  the  street.  You  might  think  that 
with  her  head  up  there  she  was  enjoying  the  beautiful  even- 
ing. Not  so  ;  she's  looking  for  signs  where  it  says  "  Ice  Cream." 
He's  looking  for  signs,  too,  but  not  those  kind  of  signs.  He's 
looking  for  signs  where  it  says  "  Schooners  {that  high)  for  five, 
and  lunch  throwed  in."  Finally,  after  a  nice  little  bit  of  strategy, 
she  lands  him  into  this  ice  cream  parlor.  Down  they  sit,  up 
comes  the  waiter;  she  asks  first,  "What  kind  have  you  got?" 
The  waiter  says,  "We've  got  vanilla,  strawberry — "  "Stop 
where  you  are  ;  bring  me  vanilla  and  strawberry,  but  bring  them 
separate  "  (working  two  plates  on  you  at  once). 

When  the  waiter  starts  off  to  fill  the  order,  she  unties  her 
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bonnet  strings,  throws  open  her  wraps,  and  says,  "Charlie, 
it's  awful  warm  in  here."  (It  ain't  warm  a  bit ;  she's  getting 
ready  for  that  ice  cream.)  Back  comes  the  waiter  and  puts  the 
order  on  the  table ;  she  puts  her  fan  up  alongside  of  her  face  and 
coughs  (thaf  s  a  bluff  cough) ;  she  sticks  that  fan  up  alongside  of 
her  cheek  in  order  to  get  a  chance  to  sneak  that  chewing-gum 
out  of  her  mouth  and  stick  it  under  the  table. 

Do  you  know  that  I  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  young 
girl  could  get  away  with  so  much  ice  cream  in  such  a  short  time. 
It  interested  me  so  much  that  I  went  through  the  American 
Encyclopaedia.  I  failed  to  find  it  there,  and  I  finally  landed  in 
our  ordinary  primary  arithmetic,  and  there  in  the  arithmetic  the 
whole  secret  is  told — "  One  gal.  equal  to  four  quarts." 


WILL  MY  CHILDREN  BE  GRASSHOPPERS? 

Ladies,  get  ready  for  a  terrible  shock  ;  I  am  going  to  sur- 
prise you.  It  makes  me  perspire  when  I  think  what  I've  got  to 
tell,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done ;  so  here  goes.  I  am  married 
(You  see  I  was  out  of  work  and  I  couldn't  find  an3rthing  to  do, 
so  I  got  married)  But  /  had  a  good  excuse  for  marrying ;  I 
was  blind  when  /  got  married.  You  know  the  old  saying, 
"  Love  is  blind"  Well,  that  was  the  case  with  me.  But,  let 
me  tell  you  right  here  that  marriage  is  an  eye-opener.  You 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I  live  like  a  bird ;  I've  got  to  fly  for  my 
life.  When  a  man  is  in  love  he  feels  his  heart  going  right  out 
from  him,  and  after  he  is  married  he  feels  his  pocket-book  going 
right  out  from  him. 

I  must  tell  you  about  my  visit  to  Chicago.  The  first  two 
or  three  days  I  was  in  Chicago  I  got  along  all  right ;  but  when 
Saturday  night  came,  after  I  got  my  salary  (my  wages),  I  gener- 
ally got  a  limp  in  my  left  leg.  Me  and  my  limp  were  going  up 
State  Street  and  somehow  I  imagined  the  street  was  too  narrow 
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for  me,  and  I  met  a  policeman ;  he  was  the  most  polite  man  I 
ever  met.  He  saw  I  had  my  limp  with  me  and  he  invited  me  to 
take  a  ride.  I  told  him  I  didn't  mind,  and  he  went  to  the  comer 
of  the  street  and  opened  one  of  those  round  boxes  and  touched 
a  button  and  up  came  one  of  the  handsomest  wagons  I  ever  saw  : 
painted  and  varnished  to  the  queen's  taste ;  prettiest  wagon  I 
ever  saw.  In  fact,  I  was  carried  away  with  it  (me  and  my  limp). 
When  I  got  out  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  visit  the  town  good, 
(and  leave  my  limp  at  home).  I  visited  all  the  points  of  interest. 
I  saw  the  Masonic  Temple  (twenty-two  stories  high),  and  I  went 
through  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  (I  got  three  canes,  a  hat  and  an 
umbrella  out  of  it).  After  that  I  visited  the  Widows*  Home.  I 
got  acquainted  with  one  of  them  and  three  days  after  that  I  saw  "^ 
her  home  and  she  sued  me  for  breach  of  promise.  And  that  ain't 
the  worst  of  it :  The  next  day  I  saw  her  sister  home  and  she 
sued  me  for  breach  of  promise,  too.  Now,  you  would  naturally 
think  I  had  two  suits,  but  such  is  not  the  case  ;  I  just  got  a  pair 
of  breaches  (breeches),  thaf  s  all.  There  is  a  peculiar  thing 
about  my  marriage.  When  I  married  my  wife  was  a  g^ass- widow 
and  I  was  a  grass-widower.  Now  the  question  arises :  If  my 
wife  was  a  grass-widow  and  I  was  a  grass-widower,  will  our 
children  be  grasshoppers  ? 


THE  HEN   HAD  THE  GRIP. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  get  here  any 
later,  but  what  made  me  late  was  this  :  I  live  with  my  brother  out 
in  the  country  and  he  keeps  chickens ;  one  of  his  setting  hens 
flew  off  the  eggs  and  I  had  to  sit  on  them  until  the  hen  came 
back ;  and  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  the  minute  I  stepped  in  that 
chicken-coop,  one  of  the  hens  spoke.  She  said,  **  There  is  the 
fellow  we  are  laying  for."  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  eggs  on  the  quiet  in  my  brother's  coop  ;  but 
one  day  I  was  watched,  and  just  as  I  came  out  of  the  coop  I  was 
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struck  by  an  egg,  and  the  egg  I  was  struck  with  was  an  antide- 
luvian ;  it  had  been  laying  in  the  nest  for  a  long  time  and  it  was 
covered  with  feathers.  The  minute  it  struck  me  I  knew  it  was 
broke,  for  I  never  saw  the  atmosphere  dislocated  so  quickly  in 
all  my  life.  I  never  thought  an  egg  could  spread  so  much 
before.  The  egg  might  have  been  all  right,  but  the  hen  that 
layed  it  must  have  had  a  terrible  case  of  the  grip. 


SURPRISE  PARTY. 

I  was  down  here  to  a  surprise  party  the  other  night ;  it  was 
a  surprise  to  the  woman  who  gave  it  and  it  was  a  surprise  for  me 
to  get  in.  They  were  playing  all  sorts  of  little  games  when  I " 
got  there.  They  played  **  button,  button,  who's  got  the  button," 
until  two  negroes  got  to  butting  each  other  in  the  comer  and 
that  broke  up  the  game.  Then  they  played  a  little  game  called 
"  forfeit."  The  way  you  play  this  game  is,  you  pawn  some  little 
thing — a  handkerchief,  knife,  watch  and  chain  (well,  anything 
you've  been  in  the  habit  of  pawning).  When  the  time  comes  for 
you  to  redeem  them  some  lady  holds  them  over  a  young  lady's 
head  and  says,  "  What  hangs  heavy  over  your  head — lime  or 
soap-fat  lime  ?  "  Then  the  young  lady  or  gentlemen  that  the 
forfeit  belongs  to  will  have  to  do  something  to  redeem  it.  Play 
**  she's  in  the  well,"  for  instance.  The  way  to  play  that  is,  some 
young  gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  well  and  some  young 
lady  must  help  him  out ;  if  he  is  in  the  well  three  feet  she  kisses 
him  three  times.     I  played  it  and  got  in  the  well  over  my  head 

After  playing  these  little  games  the  host  proposed  we  should 
adjourn  to  the  supper  room  ;  I  was  the  first  to  adjourn.  There 
was  everything  the  heart  could  wish  for  on  that  table — all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season ;  in  fact,  everything  the  market  could 
afford  (after  it  was  shut  up).  There  was  a  little  pig  with  a  base- 
ball in  its  mouth ;    thfee  kinds  of  soup— noodle,  doodle  and 
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bunger-hoodle ;  and  three  kinds  of  meats  all  layed  out  on  the 
table — ^pluck,  liver  and  lights  ;  and  the  pie  was  great — the  most 
affectionate  pie  I  ever  saw :  the  lower  crust  was  dead  stuck  on 
the  upper  one,  and  we  had  three  kinds  of  pies — cramberry,  ram- 
berry  and  jamberry.  You  ought  to  have  seen  me  cram  that 
jamberry  in.  And  they  had  oyster  stew.  It  was  the  worst  I 
ever  saw  :  small,  half-starved  oysters,  and  the  water  they  were  in 
was  not  hot  enough  to  kill  them.  They  were  alive,  and  the 
minute  I  broke  the  crackers  in  the  stew  the  oysters  came  from 
the  bottom  and  eat  the  crackers. 

The  lady  that  gave  the  party  had  a  pug  nose  and  some  of 
the  guests  made  fun  of  it.  I  felt  so  mortified  for  her  that 
I  up  and  told  the  whole  party  to  never  laugh  or  make  fun  of  a 
person  with  a  pug  nose,  for  you  don't  know  what  might  turn  up. 


HE  DIDN'T  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE,  BUT  I  DID. 

I  am  the  most  unlucky  man  in  the  world.  I  was  bom  in 
the  last  month  of  the  year,  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  week,  on  the  last  hour  of  the  day,  on  the  last 
minute  of  the  hour,  and  the  last  second  in  the  minute.  If  I 
hadn't  been  very  lucky  I  wouldn't  have  been  bom  at  all.  There 
were  two  of  us  when  I  was  bom.  Fm  a  twin  ;  we  look  so  much 
alike  you  can't  tell  us  apart.  My  brother  is  a  rascal  When  we 
went  to  school  he  used  to  throw  spit  balls  ;  teacher  would 
think  it  was  me  and  whip  me  ;  of  course,  he  didn't  know  the 
difference,  but  I  did.  He  got  into  a  fight  the  other  day ;  they 
arrested  me  and  the  Judge  fined  me  five  hundred  dollars  and 
costs  ;  of  course,  he  didn't  know  the  difference,  but  I  did.  I 
was  engaged  to  be  married  last  Sunday;  my  brother  got  up 
early,  went  and  married  the  girl ;  of  course,  she  didn't  know 
the  difference,  but  I  did.  I  got  even  with  them,  though :  I  died 
last  week  and  they  buried  him. 


«  • 
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When  I  was  down  in  New — New— er — Orleans  {meditating)^ 
that's  right,  New  Orleans,  when  you've  got  money ;  when 
you're  broke  it's  New  Orleans.  Well,  when  I  was  at  New 
Orleans ;  that's  right,  New  Orleans  (I  haven't  got  a  cent),  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  St  Charles  Hotel  with  a  friend  of  mine 
and  he  made  a  proposition  to  me,  that  the  first  black  man  that 
came  along  I  had  to  give  him  a  dollar,  and  the  first  white  man 
that  came  along  he'd  give  me  a  dollar.  Just  then  two  white 
men  came  along ;  he  gave  me  two  dollars.  Then  four  white 
men  came  along ;  he  gave  me  four  dollars.  Then  five  colored 
men  came  along  and  I  had  to  give  him  five  dollars  back.  Just 
then  ten  white  men  came  along  and  he  gave  me  ten  dollars.  I 
was  doing  well.  Just  then  a  band  struck  up ;  I  looked  up  the 
road  and  it  was  a  colored  picnic  twenty-five  hundred  strong,  and 
it  broke  me  dead. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBO. 

Christopher  Columbo  he  was  a  smarta  mana  with  a  biga 
braina  like  data  {s/urws  size  of  head\  and  he  hava  one  biga 
handa  just  lika  de  buncha  banan.  He  could  taka  a  boiled  egga 
an'  cracka  hima  lika  data,  and  maka  stand  on  his  end  lika  data. 
One  time  Columbo  was  out  in  de  riv  for  to  catch  de  fish— de 
salmona — with  his  friend  Gonzelo,  and  he  catch  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars  de  salmona.  He  come  home  in  de  nighta  timea  an' 
he  sell  his  salmona,  an'  he  gone  on  a  biga  drunka,  an'  he  got 
arresteda  an'  he  come  before  de  Judgeman,  an'  de  Judgeman  he 
say  to  Columbo :  '*  Columbo,  for  why  you  geta  drunka  lasta 
nighta?"  And  Columbo  he  say  to  de  Judgeman  :  **  I  gota  no 
time  for  talt*  wida  you  now.  I  must  gone  for  discovera 
America."  So  Columbo  he  gone  out  in  his  littla  boat  wida  his 
frienda  Gonzelo,  and  he  sail  along  for  de  longa  timea.  By  and 
bye  Gonzelo  he  say,  *'  Columbo,  I  think  you  maka  a  fool  wida 
me ;  you  no  cana  discover  America.  For  two  pin  I  give  you 
gooda  smasha  in  your  necka.     I  throw  you  in  de  riv."     And 
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Columbo  he  say :  "  Gonzelo,  giva  me  time ;  I  iinda  him  sure." 
In  about  two  mor  day  Columbo  he  come  on  decka  an*  he  look 
in  watera  an'  he  say :  *'  Gonzelo,  come  quick !  look !  I  got 
America  here  now.  I  finda  him  float  in  watera.  Go  down 
staira,  geta  your  canoe,  we  gone  for  walk  in  shore."  So 
Gonzelo  gone  in  his  little  boat,  an'  he  an'  Columbo  he  walka  in 
shore,  an'  he  come  alongsida  biga  wharf  lika  data  {shows  size  of 
small  wharf  y  Der  was  a  biga  Indiana  stand  on  de  wharf  wida 
biga  fedder  in  hisa  hata.  I  think  what  dey  call  him  Rain-in- 
facea.  He's  de  one  what  shoota  apple  from  Williama  Tell  head, 
an'  he  was  the  greata  shot.  An'  Columbo  he  say  when  he  see 
de  biga  chiefa,  he  say,  **  Conestta."  (Dat  meana  "  how  you  do" 
in  de  Italiana  language.)  And  Indiana  he  say,  *'  Ugh."  (Data 
meana  "  I  feela  very  gooda  myself.)  An*  Columbo  he  went  for 
to  gone  on  de  wharf,  an'  Indiana  make  lika  data  wida  his  hand 
{pushing  Mm  to  one  side).  Columbo  gota  mad  wida  Indiana  an' 
he  say,  "  If  you  no  stand  one  sida  I  would  brokea  your  necka." 
And  Indiana  standa  one  sida  an'  Columbo  gone  up  to  Hotel 
Italiano  an'  filla  himself  wida  spigatti  an'  macaroni  an'  bon  rimo, 
an'  he  gota  gooda  time,  an'  he  come  backa  to  de  wharf  an'  he 
tclla  Gonzelo  data  place  here,  America,  isa  de  place  for  me.  I 
gone  backa  to  Italee,  gone  bringa  outa  my  Padree  an'  Madree. 
He  gone  backa  in  de  little  boata  an'  gone  backa  to  Italee.  In 
de  meana  time  der  was  a  whole  biga  shipa  load  from  Irish  laddy. 
Dey  come  to  America  an'  dey  alia  go  on  de  polica  forca,  an'  de 
Italiana  mana  no  have  no  show.  But  I  willa  beta  de  whole 
banana  .standa,  ifa  the  mayora  puta  Italiana  man  on  de  forca^ 
insida  twenty-four  houra  every  Irishmana  be  in  de  jaila. 


t« 


WHEN   I   COULD   RUN   HIM   IN. 

I  went  out  hunting  with  a  few  friends,  and  we  camped  out 
for  two  weeks.  Of  course,  when  a  party  goes  out  like  that, 
everyone  is  supposed  to  do  something.     One  carries  the  wood  iru 
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and  another  makes  the  fire ;  another  will  do  the  cooking,  etc 
But  we  had  one  obstacle  in  our  way :  we  had  a  negro  with  us 
named  Pete.  He  wouldn't  do  an3rthing ;  he  was  too  lazy  to  get 
out  of  his  own  way.  He  would  do  nothing  but  sleep.  He  was 
too  lazy  to  get  up  and  eat  his  meals  ;  he  would  eat  them  in  bed. 
We  got  tired  of  this  and  told  him  he  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing ;  get  a  move  on  him  some  way,  or  we  would  send  him 
home.  We  did  all  the  hunting  (and  by  the  way,  the  hunting  was 
very  good).  We  hunted  all  day  and  couldn't  find  an3rthing.  It 
was  a  case  of  a// hunt.  The  more  you'd  hunt  the  less  you'd 
find,  and  when  we  got  tired  hunting  we  would  hunt  again.  I'd 
tell  you  where  this  place  is,  but  I  know  you  would  lose  too  much 
time  hunting  for  it  After  we  made  our  speech  to  Pete,  he  sur- 
prised us  :  the  next  morning  he  got  up  bright  and  early  with  his 
gun  and  went  out  hunting.  He  hadn't  been  out  any  more  than 
one  hour,  when  we  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  woods ;  we  all 
peeped  out,  and  there  we  saw  Pete  coming  through  the  woods 
running  all  his  might,  and  there  was  a  big  bear  behind  him  with 
his  mouth  opened.  Pete  was  jumping  over  trees,  stumps,  and 
his  hair  stood  straight  up  on  his  head.  (I  tell  you,  he  got  a  move 
on  him  this  time.)  Pete  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the  tent. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  the  tent  he  ran  in,  turned  around  quick 
and  shot  the  bear  just  as  he  was  coming  in.  I  asked  him,  **  why 
didn't  you  shoot  the  bear  when  you  had  him  in  the  woods  ?  you 
had  your  gun  in  your  hand."  Pete  said :  **  Do  you  suppose  I 
was  going  to  carry  him  in  when  I  could  run  him  in  ?  " 


BOW-LEGGED  MAN. 

I  just  got  off  the  electric  car.  I  have  heard  of  people  being 
bow-legged,  but  I  never  saw  a  man  so  bow-legged  in  my  life  as 
this  one.  A  little  boy  in  the  car,  the  minute  he  saw  him,  called 
out :  '*  Oh !  get  on  to  the  man  with  a  tunnel  under  him."  I 
never  saw  a  man's  feet  so  anxious  to  get  together  {Imsiness  of 
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illustrating).  Someone  must  have  taken  him  on  the  roof  of  some 
high  building  and  dropped  him  hard.  His  legs  would  make  a 
good  wreath  for  the  motto  of  "  What  is  Home  Without  a 
Mother."  I  am  sure  he  don't  live  in  this  town,  for  the  streets 
are  not  wide  enough  for  him.  He  must  have  got  wet  some 
place  and  sat  on  a  hogshead  near  a  hot  stove,  and  his  legs  warped 
that  way.  I  pity  the  girl  that  sits  on  his  lap.  If  she  does,  she'll 
have  to  swing  a  hammock  across  it 


I  HAVEN'T  GOT  THE  NERVE. 

It's  no  use  talking ;  I  came  from  an  unlucky  family.  Now, 
my  brother  Bill — ^that  is,  he's  my  half-brother  on  my  mother's 
side — ^has  one  awful  failing,  and  that  is,  he  cannot  tell  the  truth. 
I  have  seen  him  struggle  very  hard  to  tell  the  truth,  yet  he'd 
always  wind  up  with  a  lie.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  kept 
people  from  calling  Bill  a  bare-faced  liar — he  had  whiskers. 
Now  I've  got  a  brother  Joe ;  he*s  my  full  brother  on  my  sister's 
side,  but  Bill,  he's  only  my  half-full  brother.  Joe's  name  is  very 
s^ropos  to  our  relationship,  for  he's  full  all  the  time.  Now, 
Joe's  great  Ruling  is  to  become  a  physician,  but  he  has  no  patience 
(patients).  You  know  it  requires  patience  (patients)  to  become  a 
physician.  Now,  as  to  myself,  my  great  failing  was,  I  wanted  to 
many  everyone  I  knew. 

Oh !  love  is  a  peculiar  thing.  Now,  some  people  don't  know 
what  love  is,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  love  is  :  Love  is  a  tickling 
sensation  of  the  heart  that  cannot  be  scratched.  The  last  family 
I  married  into  is  one  of  the  first  families  of  Philadelphia  as  you 
come  up  Lombard  Street  (Name  any  street  where  the  most  col- 
(ned  people  Hve,)  I  tell  you,  when  a  man  is  in  love  he  feels  his 
heart  going  right  out  from  him,  and  when  he's  been  married  a 
short  time  he  feels  his  pocket-book  going  from  him.  Since  I  have 
been  married  not  one  of  the  family  has  done  any  work  but  myself 
and  a  bottle  of  catsup ;  the  catsup  worked  yesterday.  My  mother- 
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in-law  said  to  me  a  few  days  after  I  was  married :  "I  suppose 
you  know  when  you  married  my  daughter  you  married  the  whole 
family."  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  it  before  I  got  married,  but  I 
know  it  now.  It's  nice  to  be  married  and  have  a  nice  home  and  a 
nice  little  wife,  a  pug  dog  and  a  mother-in-law.  I've  got  the  nicest 
pug  dog — I  mean  mother-in-law.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  dog, 
because  a  dog  will  mind  his  own  business,  and  so  will  your 
mother-in-law,  and  everyone  else's  business,  too. 

But  my  mother-in-law's  great  peculiarity  was  her  cooking. 
I  had  two  of  her  favorite  dishes  :  hot  tongue  and  cold  shoulder. 
I  have  them  quite  often,  I  assure  you.  If  there  is  anything  she 
prided  herself  on,  it  was  her  pies.  The  pies  she  made  was  what 
you  might  call  affectionate  pies.  Now,  affectionate  pie  is  where 
the  upper  crust  is  dead  stuck  on  the  lower.  There  is  no  room 
for  animosity  between  them.  I  set  my  two  back  teeth  in  one  of 
her  pies  and  they  are  there  yet.  I  told  her  one  day  I  didn't 
think  her  pies  were  up  to  the  standard  and  she  sneered  at  me. 
Did  you  ever  have  your  mother-in-law  sneer  at  you?  The 
minute  she  does,  that's  the  time  to  pack  your  trunk  and  get  out 
Well,  after  she  sneered,  she  said :  "  I  want  you  to  know  one 
thing:  I  made  pies  before  you  were  bom."  That  must  have 
been  one  of  the  pies  I  got  hold  of.  Now,  at  meal  time,  I  always 
sit  aside  of  ma — I  always  called  my  mother-in-law  "ma" — (I 
called  her  other  names,  too,  but  I  never  let  her  hear  me). 

Now,  talking  about  appetite,  I've  seen  my  mother-in-law 
without  money  many  times,  but  I  never  saw  her  without  her 
appetite.  Right  beside  ma's  plate  was  a  whole  spring  chicken, 
and  would  you  believe  it,  she  ate  that  entire  chicken  without 
offering  a  bite  to  anyone.  All  at  once  she  struck  a  bone  in  the 
meat,  so  to  speak,  and  she  tried  to  speak,  but  she  couldn't.  I 
really  hoped  she'd  choke  to  death — I  mean  I  really  thought  she'd 
choke.  Now,  my  wife  always  had  her  presence  of  mind.  Well, 
thaf  s  ail  she'j  got  now,  for  I've  mortgaged  everything  else.  My 
wife  suggested  we  should  send  for  the  doctor.    When  the  doctor 
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came,  I  said :  "Well,  Doc. — "  (I  always  called  him  Doc,  for  if 
you  say  Doctor,  it's  four  dollars  in  advance ;  if  you  say  Doc, 
it's  two,  and  you  can  stand  him  off).  So  I  said  :  "  Well,  Doc, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  case  ?  "  He  looked  ma  right  in  the 
face.  (She's  got  one  of  those  open  faces  that  you  can  look  right 
into.)  After  looking  he  said  :  "This  is  a  tough  case."  Anyone 
who  has  ever  seen  my  mother-in-law  knows  she  was  a  tough 
case.  But  I  said :  "  Doc,  what  I  want  to  know  is :  do  you 
think  she  will  pull  through?"  The  doctor  said:  "The  only 
sure  thing  for  your  mother-in-law  is  to  send  her  to  a  warmer 
climate ;  some  place  where  it  is  warm."  I  suggested  Florida. 
He  said  :  "  No ;  that  was  not  warm  enough."  So  I  went  out 
into  the  woodshed  and  got  the  axe,  and  said :  "  Doc,  you  hit 
her ;  I  haven't  got  the  nerve." 


A  SILLY  COUNTRY  CHAP. 

I  have  been  working  in  the  country  for  five  years  and  I 
saved  twenty-five  dollars  (and  a  little  over).  I  just  came  in  town 
to  get  a  birthday  present  for  my  aunt.  I  went  into  a  bird  store 
with  the  twenty-five  dollars  (and  the  over  in  my  pocket).  The 
store  was  chuck  full  of  birds,  parrots,  more-cheese'cats  and  little 
dogs.  There  was  a  dog  there  all  covered  with  little  black  spots 
(chuck  full  on  the  outside  of  the  dog — coach  dog).  Oh,  I  tell 
you,  he  was  a  lal-lah  !  I  gave  the  man  the  twenty-five  dollars 
and  he  gave  me  the  dog.  (I  had  the  over  in  my  pocket  yet) 
I  took  the  dog  out  by  a  string.  I  didn't  have  the  twenty-five 
dollars  then ;  the  man  had  it  (but  I  had  the  over  and  the  dog). 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  dog  for  twenty-five  dollars,  but  the  man  said 
if  I  fed  him  good,  in  course  of  time  I'd  have  twenty-five  dollars 
worth  of  dog.  As  I  was  taking  him  home,  it  commenced  to  rain 
and  it  rained  all  over  that  poor  little  dog  and  washed  all  the  spots 
off  him.     I  was  so  mad  I  could  hit  that  man  ;  I  could  hit  him  in 
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church.  I  just  thought  I'd  go  back  to  the  store,  and  if  that  man 
didn't  do  something  about  them  their  spots  there  would  be 
trouble.  I  picked  up  a  big  rock  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  was 
mad,  I  was,  and  I  was  determined  if  that  man  didn't  do  some- 
thing about  that  dog,  I'd  just  take  that  rock  and  haul  oi!^ — and 
kill  a  parrot  or  something.  But  the  man  meant  well  enough,  for 
the  minute  he  saw  me  and  the  dog,  he  hallowed  out  to  his  clerk : 
"  John,  why  didn't  you  give  that  man  an  umbrella  ?  Here  you 
go,  sir ;  an  umbrella  goes  with  that  dog.    {Select  a  suitable  sang^ 
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Why  should  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  very  jolly? 
Because  it  was  named  after  a  merry  cuss  (Americus). 

Why  is  an  actor  better  dead  than  living  ? 
When  alive  he  scarce  a  living  can  get,  when  he*s  dead  he 
fills  both  box  and  pit 

When  is  a  fish  a  bird  ? 
When  it  takes  a  fly. 

Why  should  a  sailor  be  a  good  pugilist  ? 
Because  he  is  always  boxing  the  compass. 

Why  is  a  proud  girl  like  a  music  box  ? 
Because  she  is  full  of  airs. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  young  lady  and  a  soldier? 
One  powders  the  face  and  the  other  faces  the  powder. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  three  balls  in  front  of  a  pawn  office? 
Two  to  one  that  the  things  will  ever  be  redeemed. 

Why  is  the  world  like  a  piano  ? 

Because  there  are  so  many  flats  and  sharps  in  it 

How  can  you  make  a  thin  boy  fat  ? 

Throw  him  out  of  the  window  and  he*ll  come  down  plump. 

Why  is  a  lady's  corset  like  a  watch-dog? 

Because  they  are  tied  up  in  the  day  and  let  out  at  night 


V 


/ 
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Why  is  a  lady's  belt  like  an  ash-cart  ? 
Because  it  goes  around  and  gathers  the  waste. 

What's  the  diflference  between  a  sailor  and  a  prize  fighter? 
One  is  lashed  to  the  mast  and  the  other  is  mashed  to  the 
last. 

Why  does  a  hen  lay  an  egg  ? 
Because  she  can't  lay  a  brick. 

How  can  you  keep  a  rooster  from  crowing  on  Sunday  ? 
Get  him  stuflfed  Saturday  night. 

Who  was  the  wickedest  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 
Moses  ;  because  he  broke  all  the  commandments  at  once. 

What  is  that  which  is  always  ready  and  never  wanted  ? 
An  old  maid. 

What  is  better  than  presence  of  mind  in  a  railroad  accident? 
Absence  of  body. 

Which  travels  faster — ^heat  or  cold  ?  / 

Heat ;  for  you  can  catch  cold  easy. 

What  kind  of  a  hen  lays  longest  ? 
A  dead  hen. 

Why  was  Eve  made  ? 

For  Adams  Express  Company. 

If  you  throw  a  man  out  of  the  window,  what  does  he  fall 
against? 

Against  his  inclination. 
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What  is  that  which  has  a  mouth,  but  never  speaks ;  a  bed, 
but  never  sleeps  in  it  ? 
A  river. 

What  is  the  last  blow  a  defeated  ship  gives  in  battle? 
Strikes  her  own  flag. 

What  trade  is  the  sun  ? 
A  tanner. 

Why  are  some  women  like  facts  ? 
Because  they  are  stubborn  things. 

What  money  brings  the  most  substantial  interest? 
Matrimony. 

What  is  a  Idss  ? 

A  receipt  given  by  a  lady  on  paying  your  addressea 

Why  are  books  your  best  friends  ?  Y 

Because  when  they  bore  you,  you  can  shut  them  up  without        ^ 
giving  offence. 

Why  are  pipes  humbugs  ? 
Because  the  best  are  mere-shams. 

What  is  the  difference  between  stabbing  a  man  and  killing  ^ 

a  hog?  ^/ 

One  is  assaulting  with  intent  to  kill ;  the  other  is  killing  with 
intent  to  salt. 

When  is  a  chair  like  a  ladies'  dress  ? 

When  if  s  sat-in.  / 

What  is  that  which  a  young  lady  looks  for,  but  doesn't  wish 
to  find? 

A  hole  in  her  stocking. 
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How  did  Jonah  feel  when  the  whale  swallowed  him? 
He  felt  down  in  the  mouth  and  went  to  blubber. 

What  part  of  a  fish  weighs  the  most  ? 
The  scales. 

What  is   the   difference   between   photographing  and  the 
whooping-cough  ? 

One  makes  fac-similes,  the  other  makes  sick  families. 

Why  is  an  umbrella  like  buckwheat  cakes  ? 
Because  they  are  seldom  seen  after  Lent? 

Why  is  Queen  Victoria  like  a  man's  hat  ? 
Because  they  both  have  crowns. 


When  is  a  clock  on  the  stairs  dangerous  ?  >/ 

When  it  runs  down  and  strikes  one. 


What  do  we  often  catch,  but  never  see  ? 
A  passing  remark. 

Why  is  a  man  who  beats  his  wife  like  a  thoroughbred  horse? 
Because  he's  a  perfect  brute. 

Why  is  a  widow  like  a  gardener  ? 
Because  she  tries  to  get  rid  of  her  weeds. 

Why  is  an  interesting  book  like  a  toper's  nose  ? 
Because  it's  read  (red)  to  the  end. 

Why  was  the  sculptor  "  Powers  "  a  great  swindler? 
Because  he  chiselled  the  Greek  slave  out  of  her  clotlies. 
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Why  is  absence  like  a  bellows  ? 

Because  it  strengthens  a  strong  flame  and  exting^uishes  a 
weak  one. 

What  paper  has  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world  ? 
A  paper  of  tobacco. 

Why  is  a  herring  like  a  graveyard  ? 
Because  it  is  full  of  bones. 

What  kind  of  money  do  ladies  prefer  ? 
Matrimony. 

When  was  pork  first  introduced  into  the  navy  ? 
When  Noah  brought  Ham  into  the  ark. 

What  is  that  which  you  never  had,  wouldn't  have  it  if  you 
could,  but  if  you  did  have  it,  you  wouldn't  take  a  thousand 
dollars  for  it? 

A  bald  head. 

If  your  wife  were  to  fall  overboard,  what  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet would  suit  your  wishes  ? 
Letter  "B." 

Where  is  the  best  place  to  go  when  you're  broke  ? 
Go  to  work. 

What  is  it  causes  a  cold,  cures  a  cold,  and  pays  the  doctor? 
A  draught. 

Why  is  a  policeman  like  a  rainbow  ? 

Because  he  rarely  appears  until  after  the  storm  is  over. 

Why  is  a  little  dog's  tail  like  a  new-bom  babe  ? 
Because  it  never  was  seen  before. 
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At  what  time  of  day  was  Adam  bom  ? 
A  little  before  Eve. 

What  often  checks  a  fast  man  ? 
A  bridal. 

Why  is  a  pretty  girl  Kke  a  French  mirror? 
Because  she's  a  good  looking  lass. 

Why  are  your  nose  and  chin  always  quarrelling  ? 
Because  words  are  always  passing  between  them. 

Why  is  a  bad  pun  like  a  broken  pencil  ?  / 

Because  it  has  no  point 

Why  should  Adam  have  been  the  happiest  of  husbands  ? 
Because  he  had  no  mother-in-law. 

What's  good  for  a  bald  head  ? 
Plenty  of  hair. 

Why  is  a  ship  like  a  handkerchief? 

Because  it  has  stood  many  a  blow  and  has  often  been  round 
the  horn. 

When  is  a  nigger  not  a  nigger  ? 
When  he  is  a  butter. 

When  is  a  dog's  tail  not  a  dog's  tail  ? 
When  it  is  a  wagon  (waggin'). 

What  relation  is  a  loaf  of  bread  to  a  locomotive  ? 

Its  mother.  Isn't  a  loaf  of  bread  a  necessity,  and  isn't  a 
locomotive  an  invention,  and  isn't  necessity  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion? 
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Why  is  New  York  City  the  wickedest  city  in  the  world? 
Because  they  had  to  blow  up  **  Hell  Gate"  to  get  into  it 

Why  is  a  baby  like  a  field  of  wheat  ? 

Because  it  has  to  be  well  cradled  and  thrashed  before  it  is  fit 
for  family  use. 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  your  coat  last  ? 
Make  your  vest  and  pants  first 

Why  are  kisses  like  the  creation  ? 

Because  they  are  made  of  nothing  and  are  very  good. 

Why  is  Sunday  the  strongest  day  in  the  week  ? 
Because  all  the  other  days  are  week  (weak)  days. 

What  is  the  greatest  conundrum  in  the  world  ? 
Life ;  for  we  all  have  to  give  it  up. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  fish  from  smelling  ?  y 

Cut  their  noses  off. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  cow  and  a  broken  chair? 
One  gives  milk  and  the  other  gives  way. 

Why  is  a  new-bom  baby  like  a  gale  of  wind  ? 
Because  it  begins  with  a  squall. 

Which  is  the  greatest  back-biter  ? 
A  flea. 

Why  is  a  watermelon  filled  with  water?  / 

Because  it  is  planted  in  the  Spring. 

Why  is  your  nose  like  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Sambo  ?         y/ 
Because  there's  so  many  schooners  go  under  it. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  a  honey-comb  and  a  honey- 
moon? 

A  honey-comb  consists  of  a  number  of  small  cells,  while  a 
honeymoon  is  one  great  sell 

Why  are  camels  the  most  irascible  of  all  animals  ? 
Because  he  has  always  got  his  back  up. 

Why  are  good  intentions  like  fainting  ladies  ? 
Because  they  all  want  carrying  out. 

Why  is  a  Idss  like  a  sermon  properly  divided  ? 

It  requires  an  introduction,  two  heads  and  an  application. 

What  holds  all  the  snuff  in  the  world  ? 
No  one  nose. 

What  fur  did  Adam  and  Eve  wear? 
Bear  skin  (bare  skin). 

Why  are  book-keepers  like  chickens  ? 
Because  they  have  to  scratch  for  a  living. 

Why  was  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah  like  a  rich  milk- 
man? 

Because  he  got  a  great  prophet  (profit)  out  of  water. 

What  is  it  the  dead  and  living  do  at  the  same  time  ? 
Go  around  the  world. 

Why  can't  a  child  play  euchre  ? 

Because  he  can't  go  it  alone  ;  but  if  the  mother  takes  it  up 
and  turns  it  down  and  raises  the  right  bower,  the  child  takes  the 
trick  every  time. 


>/ 
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Why  do  we  buy  shoes  ?  y^ 

Because  we  can't  get  them  for  nothing. 

When  does  a  son  not  take  after  his  father? 
When  his  father  leaves  him  nothing  to  take. 

Why  is  a  bride  less  expensive  than  a  bridegroom  ? 
Because  she  is  given  away  and  he  is  sold. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  ballet-dancer  and  a  duck  ? 

One  goes  quick  on  her  beautiful  legs,  the  other  quacks  on 

her  beautiful  eggs. 

Why  is  an  enraged  bull  in  a  crockery  store  like  a  house  on 
fire? 

Because  the  quicker  you  get  it  out  the  better. 

Why  is  a  stick  of  candy  like  a  horse  ? 
Because  the  more  you  lick  it  the  faster  it  goes. 

What  is  a  plate  of  hash  in  a  first-class  boarding  house  ? 
An  insult  to  a  square  meal. 

Which  is  the  most  generous  animal  in  the  world  ? 

A  skunk,  because  they  give  every  one  passing  a  s-cent. 

Why  is  pity  like. playing  blind  man's  buff? 
Because  it  is  a  fellow  feeling  for  a  fellow  creature. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  sun  and  bread  ? 

The  sun  rises  in  the  East  and  bread  rises  with  the  y'east  in  it 

Which  is  the  favorite  word  with  women  ? 
The  last  one. 
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Why  is  a  cabbage  run  to  seed  like  a  lover? 
Because  it  has  lost  its  heart 

Why  is  an  amateur  artist  dangerous  ? 
Because  his  designs  are  generally  bad 

Why  is  a  poor  acquaintance  better  than  a  rich  one? 
Because  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend,  indeed. 

What  miracle  is  often  performed  in  Ireland  ? 
Waking  the  dead. 

What  is  that  which  is  sometimes  with  a  head,  without  a 
head,  with  a  tail  and  without  a  tail  ? 
A  wig. 

Why  are  married  men  the  best  baseball  players  ? 
Because  they  always  make  home  runs ;  but  if  they  make  a 
short  stop  on  the  way,  the  old  woman  catches  them  out  on  the  fly. 

What's  the  difference  between  an  apple  and  a  pretty  girl  ? 
If  you  squeeze  one  you  get  cider ;  the  other  you  have  to 
get  side  her  before  you  squeeze. 

What  is  the  difference  between  you  killing  a  man  and  a 
bam  door  falling  on  him  and  killing  him  ? 

If  you  kill  a  man  you  have  a  trial  to  see  if  you  are  guilty 
or  not ;  but  the  poor  barn  door  is  hung  without  trial  or  jury. 

Why  are  the  seats  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  most  com- 
fortable seats  in  the  world  ? 

Because  they  are  well  padded  (Padied). 

Why  IS  the  Bible  the  best  place  to  keep  money  ? 
Y'        Because  no  one  will  ever  look  there  for  it 
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Why  should  shoemakers  make  the  best  prize-fighters  ? 
Because  they  always  stick  to  the  last ;  and  no  matter  how 
hard  they  are  welted,  they  always  wax  them  in  the  end 

Why  can't  the  news  from  England  ever  be  fresh  ? 
Because  it  comes  through  salt  water. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  grasshopper  and  a  grass- 
widow?  f^. 
None ;  they'll  both  jump  at  the  first  chance.                          i^u^pf^^ 

Why  are  postage  stamps  like  lazy  schoolboys  ? 
Because  their  backs  have  to  be  licked  to  make  them  stick  to 
their  letters. 

Why  are  stockings  like  dead  men  ? 

When  they  are  past  heeling,  they're  soles  have  departed  and 
they  are  in  holes. 

Which  would  you  rather — a  lion  eat  you,  or  a  tiger  ? 

Why,  I'd  rather  the  lion  ate  the  tiger.  ^ 

What  did  Queen  Elizabeth  take  her  pills  in? 
Why,  in  dder  (inside  her). 

Why  is  an  egg  like  a  colt  ? 

Because  it  is  not  fit  for  use  until  it  is  broken. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  watchmaker  and  a  jailer? 

One  sells  watches  and  the  other  watches  cells.  ^ 


Why  is  a  married  man  like  a  candle  ? 

Because  he  sometimes  goes  out  when  he  hadn't  ought  to. 
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When  does  a  man  have  to  keep  his  word  ? 
When  no  one  will  take  it 

i-i^V  Why  is  a  new-bom  baby  like  a  cow's  tail? 

v/  Because  it  was  never  seen  before. 

Why  is  the  wick  of  a  candle  like  Athens  ? 
Because  it  is  in  the  middle  of  grease  (Greece). 

Why  is  a  preacher's  gown  like  charity? 
Because  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Why  is  a  butcher  like  a  fashionable  young  lady? 
^  One  kills  to  dress,  the  other  dresses  to  kill. 

Why  are  young  ladies  like  government  letters  ? 
Because  they  are  no  good  without  stamps. 

When  does  a  young  lady  resemble  a  chestnut  ? 
When  she  has  hazel  eyes,  chestnut  hair,  and  is  married  to  a 
colonel. 

Why  is  a  mouse  like  a  bale  of  hay  ? 
^  Because  the  cat-tie  eat  it 

— .,  How  does  a  hair  dresser  end  his  days  ? 

1  He  curls  up  and  dies. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  ten-cent  novel  and  a  lady's 
Grecian  bend  ? 

One  is  fiction  founded  on  facts,  and  the  other  is  fiction  founded 
on  stern  reality. 

What  makes  people  bald  headed  ? 
Want  of  hair. 
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How  can  you  keep  a  dog  from  going  mad  in  August  ?         .^  <  1 . 
Shoot  him  in  July. 

How  can  you  have  a  new  set  of  teeth  inserted  free  of  charge  ? 
Go  into  someone's  back  yard  where  they  have  a  big  dog, 
and  kick  him. 

Why  does  the  sun  rise  in  the  East  ? 
Because  the  y'east  makes  everything  rise. 

Why  is  a  caterpillar  like  hot  cakes  ? 

Because  it  is  the  grub  that  will  make  the  butter-fly. 


Why  was  Goliath  astonished  when  David  hit  him  with  a  sling  ? 
Because  such  a  thing  never  entered  his  head  before. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bare  head  and  a  hair  bed  ? 
One  flees  for  shelter  and  the  other  is  a  shelter  for  fleas. 

Why  is  a  watch  dog  bigger  at  night  than  in  the  morning  ? 
Because  he  is  let  out  at  night  and  taken  in  in  the  morning. 

What  is  most  like  a  horse's  foot  ? 
A  mare's. 

Why  is  a  room  full  of  married  ladies  like  an  empty  room  ? 
Because  there's  not  a  single  one  in  it 

Why  should  young  ladies  never  wear  stays  ? 
Because  it  is  so  horrid  to  see  a  girl  "tight" 

What  is  a  pig  doing  when  he  is  eating  ? 
He's  making  a  hog  of  himselC 
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What  is  the  difierence  between  Hanlon  and  John  L.  Sulli- 
van? 

One  is  a  crack  sculler,  and  the  other  is  a  skull  cracker. 

Why  did  P.  T.  Bamum  have  more  chance  to  get  to  heaven 
than  any  one  else  ? 

Because  he  had  the  greatest  show  on  earth. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  ? 

One  makes  a  nosegay  and  the  other  makes  a  ^ay  nose. 

Whafs  all  over  the  house  ? 
The  roof. 

What  is  that  we  often  return  and  never  borrow  ? 
Thanks. 

What  two  animals  do  we  always  go  to  bed  with  ? 
Two  calves. 

What  is  the  best  butter  in  the  world  ? 
The  goat. 

If  you  were  riding  on  a  jackass  what  fruit  would  you  resemble  ? 
A  beautiful  pear. 

Why  did  Adam  bite  Jhe  apple  Eve  gave  him  ? 
Because  he  had  no  knife  to  cut  it. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  auction  sale  and  sea  sick- 
ness? 

One  is  the  sale  of  effects,  and  the  other  is  the  effects  of  a  saiL 

Why  is  a  tree  like  a  dog  ? 

Because  they  both  lose  their  bark  when  they  die. 
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Why  is  a  cat's  tail  like  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
Because  it's  fur  to  the  end. 
But  if  the  cat  has  no  tail  ? 
Then  it  would  not  be  so  fur. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  find  a  young  lady  out? 
Go  around  to  her  house  when  she  is  not  in. 

Why  are  good  husbands  like  dough  ? 
Because  women  need  them. 

Why  are  printers  liable  to  take  cold  ? 
Because  they  always  use  damp  sheets. 

How  did  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah  obey  the  divine 
law? 

Jonah  was  a  stranger  and  he  took  him  in. 

Why  is  wit  like  the  sole  of  a  Chinese  lady's  foot? 
Because  brevity  is  the  soul  of  it 

Why  is  a  blacksmith  like  a  safe  steed  ? 

Because  one  is  a  horse-shoer  and  the  other  is  a  sure  horse. 

Why  are  fatigued  people  like  wagon  wheels  ? 
Because  they  are  tired. 

When  did  Moses  sleep  five  in  a  bed? 
When  he  slept  with  his  fore-fathers. 

What  relation  is  a  door  mat  to  a  door-step? 
A  step-farther. 

When  is  coffee  like  the  soil  ?  , 

When  it  is  ground. 
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What  animals  are  admitted  to  the  opera? 
Puppies  and  white  kids. 

Why  is  it  vulgar  to  play  and  sing  by  yourself? 
Because  it  is  solo  (so  low). 

What  are  the  best  seats  in  the  house  ? 
The  receipts. 

Who  first  invented  gambling  into  the  world  ? 
Adam  and  Eve ;  when  they  left  the  Garden  of  Eden,  they 
left  a  Paradise  (pair  o'  dice)  behind  them. 

Why  should  a  fainting  woman  have  more  than  one  doctor 
called? 

Because  if  she  is  not  brought  to  (two)  she  will  die. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  umbrella  and  a  woman  ? 
The  umbrella  you  can  shut  up  when  you  want,  but  a  woman, 
never. 

Why  are  women  like  salad  ? 

Because  they  both  need  a  great  deal  of  dressing. 

Why  is  a  ship  the  most  polite  thing  in  the  world  ? 
Because  she  always  advances  with  a  bow. 

Why  will  America's  emblem  last  longer  than  England's, 
Scotland's  or  Ireland's  ? 

Because  the  "Rose"  will  fade,  the  "Lily"  droop  and 
the  "  Shamrock  "  die,  but  the  "  Stars  "  are  eternal 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  nigger  outside  of  this  the- 
atre and  one  inside  ? 
Fifty  cents. 
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Why  is  a  beautiful  fascinating  young  lady  like  a  butcher? 
Because  they  are  both  killing  creatures. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  dead  nigger  and  a  dead 
Irishman  ? 

When  the  nigger  is  dead  he's  dead,  but  when  the  Irishman 
is  dead  they  wake  him. 

Why  should  the  sea  make  a  better  house-keeper  than  the 
earth? 

Because  the  earth  is  always  dirty  and  the  sea  is  always 
tide-y  (tidy). 

Why  are  the  poor  in  Ireland  like  carpets  ? 
Because  they  are  kept  down  by  tacks  (tax). 

Why  is  kissing  a  young  lady  like  the  game  of  seven-up  ? 
Because  if  you  want  to  loss  her,  you  '**  beg/'  and  if  she  thinks 
she  can  gain  her  point,  she  gives  you  one. 

What  disease  would  a  dude  like  to  die  of? 
Dropsy,  because  it  is  a  swell  disease. 

Why  do  hens  never  lay  eggs  at  night  ? 
Because  then,  they  are  all  roosters. 

Why  are  young  ladies  like  throwing  five  sixes  at  dice  ? 
Because  they  are  hard  to  get.     Then  again  they  are  easy 
to  get,  but  hard  to  shake. 

What  time  does  the  three  o'clock  train  go  out? 
Schedule  time. 

When  is  a  toper^s  nose  not  a  nose  ? 
When  it  is  a  little  reddish. 
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What  is  better  than  a  promising  young  man  ? 
A  paying  one. 

A  free  blow  —  A  hurricane. 

Why  is  the  palate  of  the  mouth  like  a  dejected  man? 
Because  they  are  both  down  in  the  mouth. 

Why  would  confectioners  prove  mercenary  lovers  ? 
Because  they  sell  their  kisses. 

What  class  of  women  give  tone  to  society? 
The  belles. 

Why  are  tallest  people  always  the  laziest? 
Because  they  are  longer  in  bed  than  others. 

Why  is  a  watch  like  a  river  ? 

Because  it  won't  run  long  without  winding. 

Who  was  the  fastest  runner  in  the  world  ? 
Adam,  because  he  was  first  in  the  human  race. 

What  is  the  largest  room  in  the  world  ? 
The  room  for  improvement 

What  is  that  which  lives  in  the  winter,  dies  in  the  summer, 
and  grows  with  its  roots  upwards  ? 
An  icicle. 

How  long  did  Cain  hate  his  brother  ? 
As  long  as  he  was  Abel. 

When  will  water  stop  running  down  hill? 
When  it  gets  to  the  bottom. 
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Why  do  little  birds  in  their  nests  agree? 
Because  they  are  afraid  of  falling  out. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bee  and  a  donkey? 
One  gets  alt  the  honey,  the  other  all  the  wax  (whacks). 

On  which  side  of  a  country  church  is  the  graveyard  always 
situated  ?  ^ 

On  the  outside,  of  course. 

Who  was  the  first  person  to  swear  in  the  world  ? 
Eve ;  for  when  Adam  asked  her  if  he  might  kiss  her,  she 
said :  '*  I  don't  care  A-dam  if  you  do."  )^ 

Why  is  a  false  friend  like  the  letter  "  P? " 
Because  it's  first  in  pity  and  last  in  help. 

Why  wasn't  Eve  afraid  of  the  measles? 
Because  she'd  Adam  (had  'em). 

Why  is  Mr.  Gail  blind  ? 

Because  a  gale  is  a  wind,  a  wind  is  a  zephyr,  a  zephyr  is  a 
yam,  a  yam  is  a  tail,  a  tail  is  an  attachment,  an  attachment  is 
aflfection,  affection  is  love,  and  love  is  blind. 

Why  is  a  street  lamp  better  than  a  policeman  ? 
A  street  lamp  is  always  on  post  and  never  on  the  beat ;  but 
a  policeman  is  never  on  post,  but  always  on  the  beat. 

Why  is  a  gay  young  widow  like  an  eclipse  ? 

Because  she  don't  stay  long  in  black.  K 

What  is  the  scarcest  thing  in  the  world  ? 
A  ham  sandwich  at  a.  Jew  picnic. 
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Why  is  your  nose  and  your  pocket-handkerchief  like  dealdy 
enemies  ? 

Because  they  seldom  meet  without  coming  to  blows. 

What  is  that  which  belongs  to  yourself  but    is  used    by 
everyone  more  than  yourself? 
Your  name. 

Why  was  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  not  written  by  a  female 
hand? 

Because  it  was  written  by  Harriet  Beecher's  toe  (Stowe). 

Which  is  the  smallest  bridge  in  the  world  ? 
The  bridge  of  your  nose. 

Which  can  travel  faster,  a  man  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  his 
shoulder,  or  a  man  with  two  sacks  ? 

Why,  a  man  with  two  sacks,  for  they  are  lighter  than  a  sack 
of  flour. 

What  is  most  likely  to  become  a  fair  haired  woman  ? 
Why,  a  fair  haired  little  gfirl. 

Why  is  a  shoemaker  like  a  true  lover  ? 
Because  he  is  true  to  the  last 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a 

man  throwing  his  wife  in  the  river? 

One  is  water  in  a  pitcher  and  the  other  is  pitch  her  in  the 
water. 

Why  is  a  man  with  a  counterfeit  fifty-cent  piece  like  a  widower  ? 
Because  he  wants  a  better  half 

How  can  you  make  a  slow  horse  fast  ? 
Tie  him  to  a  post. 
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What  animal  has  death  no  eflect  on  ? 
The  pig,  for  when  you  kill  him  you  cure  him,  and  thus  save 
his  bacon. 

What  is  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  you 
in  a  theatre  ? 

Applause  from  the  gallery. 

Where  is  love,  health  and  wealth  always  to  be  found  ? 
In  the  dictionary. 

Why  is  a  vain  young  lady  like  a  drunkard  ? 
Because  neither  of  them  can  get  enough  of  the  glass. 

Why  are  green  apples  like  the  Free  Masons  ? 
Because  they  both  give  you  the  grip. 

Why  is  a  fool's  mouth  like  a  tavern  door? 
Because  it's  always  open. 

What's  the  best  way  to  make  a  tall  man  short? 
Ask  him  to  lend  you  five  dollars. 

Why  should  a  drunkard  wear  a  plaid  vest  ? 
To  keep  a  check  on  his  stomach. 

Why  should  we  never  sleep  on  railway  cars  ? 
Because  the  trains  always  run  over  sleepers. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  water  from  running  into  your 
houses  ? 

Don't  pay  your  water-bill. 

Where  did  Noah  strike  the  first  nail  in  the  Ark  ? 
On  the  head. 


K 
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What  is  the  difTerence  between  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  and 
an  old  maid  of  sixty  ? 

One  is  careless  and  happy  and  the  other  is  hairless  and  cappy. 

Why  is  a  true  and  faithful  friend  like  garden  seeds  ? 
Because  you  never  know  their  worth  until  they  are  under 
the  sod 

What  is  the  height  of  folly  ? 
Spending  your  last  dollar  for  a  purse. 

What's  the  diflerence  between  a  young  lady  and  a  mouse  ? 
One  charms  the  he's  and  the  other  harms  the  cheese. 

Why  is  a  barrel  of  soft  soap  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  like 
marrying  a  hotel-keeper's  daughter  ? 
Because  it  is  a  soft  thing  on  board 

What  looks  most  like  a  cat  looking  out  of  a  window  ? 
Another  cat  looking  in. 

Why  was  Capt.  Jack,  the  Modoc  chief,  like  a  game  of 
seven-up  ? 

Because,  when  he  was  hung  he  was  "  high  ; "  when  they  cut 
him  down  he  was  "  low ;  '*  his  name  was  *'  Jack/*  and  he  died 
**game.** 

Why  is  a  horse  that  can't  hold  up  his  head  like  next  Mon- 
day? 

Because  its  neck's  weak  (next  week). 

Why  is  a  dog's  tail  like  a  rich  man? 

Because  one  keeps  a  carriage  and  the  other  keeps  a  waggin' 
(wagon). 


N 
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Why  can't  a  cook  swallow  his  apron  ? 
Because  it  goes  against  his  stomach. 

What  is  the  most  neglected  vegetable  in  the  world  ? 
A  policeman's  beat  (beet). 

Why  is  a  dog  biting  his  tail  like  a  good  manager? 
Because  he  makes  both  end  meet 

Why  could  Sansom  have  made  a  good  actor  ? 
Because  he  could  so  easily  bring  down  the  house. 

What  did  Adam  and  Eve  do  when  they  were  turned  out  of 
the  Garden  of  Elden  ? 
Raised  Cain. 

When  a  boy  falls  in  the  water  what  is  the  first  thing  he  does  ? 
Gets  wet. 

What  is  that  the  more  you  take  from  it  the  larger  it  grows?  m 

A  hole. 

What  " buss  "  found  room  for  the  most  people? 
Columbus. 

Why  is  a  dirty  man  like  flannel  ? 
Because  he  shrinks  from  washing. 

Why  is  a  youth  trying  to  raise  a  mustache  like  a  cow's  tail  ? 
Because  it  grows  down. 

What  is  the  best  cure  for  the  measles  ? 
Never  have  them. 

What's  the  difference  between  a  man  struck  with  amazement 
and  a  leopard's  tail  ? 

One  is  rooted  to  the  spot  and  the  other  is  spotted  to  the  root 
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Why  should  a  straw  hat  never  be  raised  to  a  lady  in  the 
street? 

Because  it  is  not  felt. 

Why  don't  bachelors  like  the  capital  of  Ireland? 
Because  they  don't  go  in  for  Dublin. 

Why  should  young  ladies  be  employed  in  the  post-office  ? 
Because  they  can  manage  the  males. 

What  is  that  the  poor  man  has,  the  rich  man  wants,  the 
spendthrift  saves,  and  the  miser  spends,  and  when  we  die  we  take 
it  with  us  to  the  g^ve? 

Nothing. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  bald- 
headed  man,  an  orphan  child,  and  a  monkey's  mother? 

One  is  heir-apparent,  the  other  has  no  hair  apparent,  the 
next  has  nary  a  parent,  and  the  last  is  a  hairy  parent. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  moon  and  a  drunkard  ? 
The  moon  is  full  once  a  month,  and  the  drunkard  is  full 
every  night. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  glass 
of  gin. 

Ten  cents. 

What  is  that  you  can't  hold  for  ten  minutes  though  it  is  as 
light  as  a  feather  ? 
Your  breath. 

A  little  boy  got  ten  cents  worth  of  nails  ;  what  did  he  get 
them  for? 

For  ten  cents. 
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What  is  it  a  cat  has  that  no  other  animal  has  ? 
Kittens. 

A  man  got  ten  cents  woth  of  shot ;  what  did  he  get  it  for? 
To  go  shooting  with. 

Why  are  your  feet  like  a  camel  ? 

Because  they  can  go  a  long  time  without  water. 

Why  is  a  bald-headed  man  like  Paradise  ? 

Because  there  will  be  no  more  parting  or  dying  there. 

What  rose  smells  the  most  ? 
Negroes. 

Why  is  "  E  "  an  unfortunate  letter? 

Because  it's  never  in  cash,  always  in  debt,  never  out  of  dan- 
ger  and  always  in  helL 

Which  of  the  planets  have  the  most  specie  ? 

The  moon,  because  she  is  always  changing  quarters. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  spendthrift  and  a  feather- 
bed? 

One  is  always  hard  up  and  the  other  soft  down. 

Why  is  an  old  umbrella  as  good  as  new  when  found  ? 
Because  it  is  recovered. 

What  kind  of  medicine  does  a  man  take  for  a  scolding  wife? 
He  takes  an  elixir-^he  takes  and  he  licks  her). 

Why  is  a  Chicago  trolley  car  like  the  heart  of  a  flirt  ? 
Because  there  is  always  room  for  one  more  to  be  taken  in. 
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Why  is  a  wife  like  a  newspaper  ? 

Because  everyone  should  have  one  of  their  own  without 
borrowing  their  neighbor's. 

Why  should  you  never  go  into  a  crowd  ? 
Because  the  man  who  was  hemmed  in  has  a  stitch  in  his  side 
ever  since. 

Why  is  a  fool  in  a  high  place  like  a  man  in  a  balloon  ? 
Because  everyone  appears  little  to  him  and  he  appears  little 
to  everyone. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  a  smoking  chinmey  ? 
Put  out  the  fire. 

Why  is  a  four-quart  jug  like  a  side-saddle? 
Because  they  both  hold  a  gal  on  (gallon). 

Why  are  husbands  like  dynamite  ? 

Because  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  up  at  any  moment. 

Why  is  the  position  of  President  of  the  United  States  like  a 
back  tooth  ? 

Because  if  s  hard  to  fill 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  blind  man  and  a  disabled 
sailor  ? 

One  can't  see  to  go  and  the  other  can  go  to  sea  (see)  ? 

Why  is  it  that  every  man's  pants  are  too  short  ? 
Because  his  legs  stick  out  two  feet 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  loafers  from  standing  on  the 
comer  ? 

Give  them  chairs  and  let  them  sit  down. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  a  mountain  and  a  pill? 
One  is  hard  to  get  up,  the  other  is  hard  to  get  down. 

What  books  are  influenced  by  hard  times  ? 
Pocket-books. 

Which  is  the  most  domestic  insect  ? 

The  bumble  bee,  because  he  is  always  found  to  huoL 

What  tree  bears  the  most  fruit  for  market? 
The  axle-tree. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  church  bell  and  a  politician  ? 
One  peals  from  the  steeple  and  the  other  steals  from  the 
people. 

Why  is  a  sick  horse  like  a  bad  play  ? 
Because  it  can't  run  and  can't  draw. 

Why  are  doctors  like  highwaymen  ? 

Because  their  business  with  you  is  either  your  money  or 
your  life. 

Why  is  a  handsome  young  lady  like  a  locomotive  ? 
Because  she  transports  the  mails,  scatters  the  sparks,  carries 
a  train,  and  passes  over  the  plains. 

I  was  goii^  through  the  woods ;  I  found  something,  picked 
it  up  and  couldn't  find  it,  put  it  down  again,  ran  home,  looked 
for  it,  found  it,  didn't  want  it,  and  threw  it  away.     What  was  it? 

A  thorn  in  my  foot 

Why  is  a  countryman  between  two  dishonest  lawyers  like  a 
bass  drum  ? 

Because  he  is  between  two  skins. 
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What  makes  a  car  go? 

Why,  the  locomotive. 

No,  it  don't     It  is  the  freight  that  makes  the  car-go. 

What  state  was  Noah  bom  in  ? 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey.     Wasn't  he  a  New-ark  man? 

Why  is  the  letter  "  E"  the  greatest  letter  in  the  alphabet? 
Because  it  is  the  beginning  of  Eternity,  the  end  of  Hme  and 
Space,  the  beginning  of  every  end,  and  the  end  of  every  race. 

Why  is  a  young  lady  like  a  prize-fighter? 
Because  she's  willing  to  enter  the  ring  at  sixteen  and  make 
a  match  with  a  man  twice  her  size. 

Why  are  young  ladies  like  a  church  ? 
Because  they  have  many  a-spire  to  them,   and  generally 
have  a  loud  clapper  in  the  upper  story. 

If  you  were  going  to  have  a  pair  of  boots  made,  what  would 
you  like  the  soles  made  out  of? 

Mother-in-laws'  tongues  ;  they'd  never  wear  out. 

Why  does  a  man  sneeze  three  times  ? 
Because  he  can't  help  it. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  bare-footed  negro  ? 

One  issues  his  manifestos  and  the  other  manifests  his  toes 
without  his  shoes. 

What  kind  of  men  go  to  Heaven  ? 
Dead  mea 
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What  is  the  difTerence  between  you  and  the  cook  at  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel  ? 

One  tries  to  beat  the  steak  tender  and  you  try  to  beat  the 
bar-tender. 

Why  is  a  whisper  forbidden  in  good  society  ? 
Because  it  isn't  aloud. 

When  does  a  farmer  act  with  cruelty  to  his  com  ? 
When  he  pulls  its  ears. 

What  is  the  most  wonderful  animal  in  the  farm-yard? 
A  pig,  for  he  is  first  killed  and  then  cured. 

Why  is  an  alligator  the  most  deceitful  of  animals  ? 
Because  he  shows  such  an  open  countenance  while  taking 
you  in. 

What  comes  alter  butter-milk  ? 

Butter. 

What  comes  after  butter  ? 

Cheese. 

What  comes  after  cheese  ? 

Mice. 

What  comes  with  a  car,  goes  with  a  car,  is  of  no  use  to  a 
car,  yet  the  car  can't  go  without  it  ? 
A  noise. 

What  is  that  which  has  never  been  felt,  seen  nor  heard,  has 
never  existed,  yet  still  has  a  name  ? 
Nothing. 

Where  was  Peter  when  the  candle  went  out  ? 
In  the  dark. 
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Why  is  a  pair  of  skates  like  an  apple  ? 
Because  they  both  have  caused  the  fall  of  man. 

When  is  a  lady's  arm  not  a  lady's  arm  ? 
When  it  is  a  little  bear  (bare). 

Why  is  the  letter  "  F  "  like  a  cow's  tail  ? 
Because  it  is  the  last  of  beef 

What  is  an  old  lady  in  the  middle  of  the  river  like? 
Like  to  be  drowned 

What  is  that  which  is  often  brought  to  the  table,  often  cut, 
but  never  eaten  ? 

A  pack  of  cards. 

Why  are  your  eyes  like  friends  separated  by  distant  climes  ? 
Because  they  correspond  but  never  meet. 

Why  can't  regular  soldiers  sit  down  ? 
Because  they  belong  to  the  standing  army. 

What  does  a  stone  become  in  the  water  ? 
Wet 

If  the  fire-grate  and  andirons  cost  fifty  dollars,  what  will  two 
tons  of  coal  come  to  ? 
Ashes. 

What  makes  a  pair  of  boots  ? 
Two  boots. 

What  is  next  to  an  oyster  ? 
The  shell 
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Which  was  the  longest  day  of  Adam's  life? 
The  day  on  which  there  was  no  Eve. 

In  what  month  do  ladies  talk  least? 

February,  that  being  the  shortest  month.  r* 

Where  was  Benjamin  Franklin  going  when  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old  ? 

In  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  can  a  man's  pocket  be  empty  and  yet  have  some* 
thing  in  it  ? 

When  it  has  a  hole  in  it 

When  is  a  cow  not  a  cow  ? 
When  she  is  turned  into  a  field. 

What  is  invisible  blue  ? 

A  policeman,  when  you  want  him. 

On  which  side  of  a  pitcher  is  the  handle  ?  w 

On  the  outside. 

Why  is  a  conundrum  like  a  parrot? 
Because  it  is  far  fetched  and  full  of  nonsense. 

What  makes  a  little  dog  wag  his  tail  ? 
Because  the  dog  is  stronger  than  the  tail ;  if  he  wasn't,  the 
tail  would  wag  the  dog. 

When  were  walking-sticks  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 
When  Eve  presented  Adam  with  a  Cain. 

When  may  a  ship  be  said  to  be  in  love  ? 
When  she  wants  a  mate. 
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Why  is  a  negro  down  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  like  a  chicken 
in  the  shell  ? 

Because  he  couldn't  get  out  if  it  wasn't  for  the  hatch. 

Why  can't  a  fisherman  be  generous  ? 
Because  his  business  makes  him  sel-fish. 

Why  are  the  police  of  this  city  like  electricity? 
Because  it  is  an  invisible  force. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  cure  rheumatism  in  your  foot? 
Shove  your  foot  through  a  plate-glass  window  and  then  the 
pain  is  gone. 

Which  is  easier  to  spell — ^fiddle-dee-dee  or  fiddle-de-dum  ? 
Why,  fiddle-dee-dee ;  because  you  spell  it  with  more  ease 
(ee's). 

Why  does  a  young  lady  sit  on  the  floor  to  put  on  her 
stockings  ? 

Because  she  can't  sit  on  the  ceiling. 

When  does  a  ship  tell  a  falsehood  ? 
When  she  lies  at  the  wharf. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  mother  and  a  barber  ? 
The  latter  has  razors  to  shave  and  the  former  has  shavers  to 
raise. 

When  is  a  theatrical  manager  like  an  astronomer  ? 
When  he  discovers  a  new  star. 

Why  are  young  ladies  so  partial  to  sunset  and  twilight? 
Because  they  are  daughters  of  Eve. 
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Why  do  pianos  bear  the  noblest  characters  ? 
Because  they  are  grand,  upright  and  square. 

When  is  a  lover  like  a  tailor  ? 
When  he  presses  his  suit 

Who  is  the  oldest  lunatic  on  record  ? 
Time,  out  of  mind. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  split  your  sides  laughing? 
Run  till  I  got  a  stitch  in  them. 

Why  is  a  ship  like  a  lady  ? 

Because  the  rigging  costs  so  much,  and  she  always  keeps  a 
man  on  the  lookout 

Why  is  an  errand  boy  like  our  smallest  coin  ? 
Because  he's  one  sent. 

What  is  the  difference  between  recollect  and  remember? 
Well,  I  recollect  lending  you  five  dollars,  but  I  don't  re- 
member getting  it  back. 

Which  is  proper :  I  can't  eat  bread,  or  I  cannot  eat  bread  ? 
Why,  I  cannot  eat  bread.    ^ 

Well,  if  you  can't,  why  don't  you  eat  hay  like  the  rest  of  the 
mules. 

Why  is  a  small-brained  person  like  a  small-necked  bottle  ? 
Because  the  less  they  have  in  them  the  more  noise  they 
make  in  pouring  it  out 

Why  is  an  old  man's  farm  in  Texas  like  the  focus  of  a  sun 
glass  ? 

It*s  the  place  where  the  sons  raise  meet  (meat). 
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When  is  a  chicken's  neck  like  a  bell  ? 
When  it  is  rung  for  dinner. 

Why  is  the  crow  the  bravest  bird  ? 
Because  it  never  shows  a  white  feather. 

Why  are  some  girls  like  old  muskets  ? 

Because  they  use  much  powder,  but  won't  go  off 

Why  is  a  pawnbroker  like  a  drunkard  ? 

Because  he  takes  the  pledge,  but  cannot  always  keep  it. 

What  is  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  an  assassin  ? 
A  man  who  takes  life  cheerfully. 

Why  are  clouds  like  coachmen  ? 
Because  they  hold  the  reins. 

What  grows  bigger  the  more  you  contract  it  ? 
Debt 

Why  is  an  eclipse  like  a  man  whipping  his  boy  ? 
Because  it  is  hiding  the  sun. 

What  is  that  which  a  gentleman  has  not,  never  will  have, 
and  yet  can  give  to  a  lady  ? 
A  husband. 

Why  didn't  the  dove  return  to  the  Ark  ? 
Because  she  had  sufficient  ground  for  remaining. 

Why  is  a  book-binder  like  charity  ? 
Because  he  covers  a  multitude  of  faults. 
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When  is  a  new  dress  older  than  an  old  dress  ? 
When  it  is  moire  (more)  antique. 

Who  was  the  most  successful  surveyor  on  record  ? 
Robinson  Crusoe,  because  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

When  is  a  silver  cup  most  likely  to  run  ? 
When  it  is  chased. 

Why  is  Buckingham  Palace  the  cheapest  piece  of  property 
in  England? 

Because  it  was  bought  for  a  crown  and  kept  up  by  a  sover- 
eign. 

What  game  does  a  lady's  bustle  resemble  ? 
Back-gammon. 

What  fastens  two  people  yet  touches  only  one  ? 
A  wedding  ring. 

Why  is  "  I  '•  the  luckiest  of  all  the  vowels  ? 
Because  it  is  the  center  of  bliss,  while/'  E  "  is  in  hell  and  all 
the  others  are  in  purgatory. 

What  is  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language?  / 

Smiles — because  there  is  a  mile  between  the  first  and  last 
letter? 

Why  are  potatoes  and  com  like  sinners  of  olden  times? 
Because  having  eyes  they  see  not,  and  ears  and  hear  not 

What  is  that  which  Adam  never  had,  never  saw,  yet  left  two 
to  each  of  his  chidren  ? 
Parents. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  young  baby  and  a  night  cap  ? 
One  is  bom  to  wed,  and  the  other  is  wom  to  bed. 


/      9t 
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Why  should  a  man  we^  a  watch  when  crossing  the 
of  Sahara? 

Because  every  watch  has  a  spring  in  it. 

What  is  the  difference  between  truth  and  eggs  ? 
Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  c^ain,  but  eggs  won't 

Why  is  a  mad  bull  like  a  convivial  man  ? 
Because  he  offers  a  horn  to  every  one  he  meets. 

Why  are  complaints   of  married   people  like  the  noise  of 
waves  on  the  shore  ? 

Because  they  are  the  murmurs  of  the  tide  (tied). 

Why  are  washerwomen  foolish  ? 

Because  they  put  out  their  tubs  to  catch  soft  water  when  it 
is  raining  hard. 

A  What  is  the  most  dangerous  time  in  the  year  to  visit  the 

country? 

When  the  bull-rushes  out  and  the  cow-slips  about  and  the 
little  sprigs  are  shooting  all  around. 

Why  is  it  almost  certain  that  Shakespeare  was  a  broker? 
Because  he  furnished  so  many  stock  quotations. 

Why  is  a  dead  doctor  like  a  dead  duck  ? 
Because  they  both  have  done  quacking. 

When  can  donkey  be  spelled  with  one  letter? 
>  When  it  is  "  U  "  (you> 


^^\ 
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Why  are  a  lady's  eyes  like  persons  remote  from  each  other  ? 
^„>y    Because  tho*  they  may  correspond  they  never  meet. 
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Why  is  love  like  a  potato. 

Because  it  shoots  from  the  eyes  and  gets  less  from  pairing. 

Why  does  a  sailor  know  there's  a  man  in  the  moon. 
Because  he's  been  to  sea  (see). 

Which  would  you  rather — ^have  your  head  cut  off,  or  burnt 
at  the  stake  ? 

I  would  rather  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  for  isn't  a  hot  steak 
better  than- a  cold  chop? 

Why  should  travelers  always  avoid  taking  the  12.50  train? 
Because  it  will  be  ten  to  one  if  they  catch  it 

Why  is  a  ship  always  called  a  she  ? 

Because  she  is  in  stays  and  the  rigging  cost  more  than  the 
hull 

Why  do  ducks  put  their  heads  under  water?  /  p^ 

To  liquidate  their  bills.  ^ 

What  is  taken  from  you  before  you  get  it  ? 
Your  photog^ph. 

What  is  it  has  eyes  like  a  cat,  claws  like  a  cat^  hair  like  a 
cat,  and  still  is  not  a  cat. 
A  kitten. 

What  makes  a  jackass  run  down  the  road? 
Because  the  road  can't  run  down  the  jackass. 

Why  didn't  the  devil  learn  how  to  skate?  ^l 

Wherein  H.  could  he  find  ice  ? 
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Why  was  the  State  House  in  Geoi^  Washington's  time 
not  like  the  present  time? 

Because  when  Washing^ton  died  the  State  House  went  in 
black ;  now,  the  blacks  go  into  the  State  House. 

Why  are  two  ladies  kissing  each  other  like  obeying  the 
Scriptures? 

Because  they  are  doing  to  each  other  as  they  would  have 
all  men  do  unto  them. 

What  is  that  we  should  always  keep,  even  after  we  have  gi- 
ven it  to  another? 
Our  word 

What  is  that  which  every  human  being  has  seen,  but  will 
never  see  again  ? 
Yesterday. 

Why  is  a  dog's  tail  like  the  heart  of  a  tree  ? 
Because  it  is  the  farthest  from  the  bark. 

When  is  a  man  not  a  man  ? 
When  he's  a  shaving. 

Why  is  a  coward  like  a  leaky  barrel  ? 
Because  they  both  run. 

What  is  the  worst  seat  a  man  can  sit  on  ? 
Self  con-ceit. 

Why  is  a  plum  cake  like  the  ocean  ? 
Because  it  has  many  currants. 

What  is  that  which  is  full  of  holes  and  yet  holds  water  ? 
A  sponge. 
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When  may  a  loaf  of  bread  be  said  to  be  inhabited? 
When  it  has  a  little  Indian  in  it 

Why  are  balloons  in  the  air  like  vagrants  ? 
Because  they  have  no  visible  means  of  support. 

Why  is  necessity  like  an  ignorant  attorney  ? 
Because  it  knows  no  law. 

Who  is  it  marries  many  a  wife  yet  lives  single  all  his  life  ? 
A  priest 
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TOASTS. 


I  wish  you  health ;  a  little  wealth. 
And  a  happy  home  with  freedom ; 

And  may  you  always  have  true  friends. 
But  never  have  cause  to  need  'em. 

Here's  to  the  tears  of  friendship  I     May  they  christalize 
they  &1I,  and  be  worn  as  gems  in  the  memory  of  those  we  love. 

Here's  short  shoes  and  long  corns  to  our  enemies. 

Here's  to  the  inside  of  a  good  home  and  to  the  outside  of  a 
prison. 

To  M— . 

Here's  to  Good  Brother  M — 

Who  is  one  of  our  "  mess ;  *' 
We  hope  that  his  shadow 

Will  never  grow  less ! 
May  he  live  long  and  prosper, 

And  never  get  gray ; 
May  his  charming  good  looks 

Scare  all  wrinkles  away ; 
And  further^  we'll  add, 

That  we  know  he's  not  vexed 
To  be  "  toasted  "  in  this  world. 

Instead  of  the  next/ 

Here  is  champagne  to  our  real  friends. 
And  real  pain  to  our  sham  friends. 
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« 

WOMAN. 

The  alphor-omega  of  man's  existence;  the  main  spring  of 
his  every  action ;  the  joy  and  torment  of  his  life ;  the  absolute 
t)^rant  whose  subjects  are  slaves,  whose  slightest  caprice  is  law, 
and  from  whose  distinction  there's  no  appeal.  Yet  God  grant 
that  her  reign  may  last  forever !  ' 

Here's  health  to  the  sick, 

And  honor  to  the  brave ; 
My  blessing  to  true  love, 

And  freedom  to  the  slave. 


I  wish  you  health,  I  wish  you  wealthy 

I  wish  you  gold  in  store ; 
I  wish  you  Heaven  when  you  die ; 

Pray,  who  can  wish  you  more  ? 

May  the  Lord  above  send  down  a  dove, 
With  wings  as  sharp  as  razors, 

To  cut  off  the  head  of  anyone 

Who  lowers  the  poor  man's  wages. 


A  PARTING  TOAST. 

Good-by,  dear  ones,  and  if  you  need  a  friend^ 

How  happy  I  will  be  ; 
Should  you  get  tired  on  life's  rough  way, 

Just  come  and  lean  on  me. 
ril  take  you  by  the  smoothest  road 

That  God  to  man  e'er  gave  ; 
And  we'll  go  by  the  longest  way 

That  takes  us  to  the  gjrave. 
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Here's  to  you  as  good  as  you  are ;  here's  to  ^n^  as  bad  as  / 
am ;  but  as  good  as ^^tm  are,  and  as  bad  as  /am,  Fm  as  good  as 
you  are,  as  bad  as  /  am. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom.  —  Let  us  drink  to  their 
health  and  prosperity :  may  they  have  a  joyous  bridal  trip,  and 
may  their  journey  through  life  be  over  a  pleasant  road  without 
any  embarrassment  that  energy  and  love  cannot  easily  overcome. 

The  Fair  Bride. — May  her  vo)rage  through  life  be  as 
happy  and  free  as  the  dancing  waves  on  the  deep  blue  sea. 

The  Newly  Wedded  Pair. — May  their  joys  be  as  deep  as 
the  ocean  and  their  misfortunes  as  light  as  its  foam. 

The  Happy  Couple. — May  we  all  live  to  be  present  at  their 
golden  wedding. 

Crystal  Wedding. — Here's  that  they  will  not  find  the 
friendship  of  their  guests  as  brittle  as  their  gifts. 

For  Married  Men. — 

He  who  loves  not  women,  wine  and  song, 
V^ll  be  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

The  American  Eagle. — ^The  older  he  grows,  the  louder  he 
screams  and  the  higher  he  flies. 

Our  g^ndsire  Adam,  ere  of  Eve  possessed, 
Was  lonely— e'en  in  Paradise  unblest ; 
The  Maker  saw,  took  pity  and  bestowed 
Woman — the  last,  the  best  reserved  of  God 
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The  Liquor  Dealer. — May  he  never  be  out  of  spirits. 

We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art, 
We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without  heart ; 
We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  books. 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

Our  Native  Land. — May  it  ever  continue  the  abode  of 
freedom  and  the  birth  place  of  heroes. 

To  THE  Virtue  of  Women.- — May  it  ever  remain  as  pure 
as  the  air  of  our  valleys  and  as  firm  as  the  rocks  of  our  moun- 
tains. 

Our  Flag. — 

Our  fathers'  spirits  watch  that  flag 
They  left  to  us  without  a  stain ; 
We  take  their  motto  in  our  hearts— 
"  To  die  for  Liberty  is  gain. " 

Our  Country. — May  peace  and  plenty  ever  rest  on  the  bo- 
som of  our  American  soil 

A  Wish. — ^That  civil  and  religious  liberty  may  ever  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  superstition  never  make  fools  of  the  wise. 

Wine,  Wit  and  Wisdom. — ^Wine  enough  to  sharpen  wit ; 
wit  enough  to  give  zest  to  wine ;  wisdom  enough  to  "  shut 
down  "  at  the  right  time. 

Here's  to  the  virtue  that  directs  our  actions  with  respect  to 
ourselves  ;  justice  to  those  with  whom  we  deal ;  mercy,  love  and 
charity  to  all  mankind. 
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Let  us  toast  every  brother,  both  ancient  and  young, 
Who  bridles  his  passions  and  governs  his  tongue. 

May  we  have  the  knowledge  to  discover  what  is  true  and 
practice  what  is  good. 

May  he  who  is  an  ass,  but  thinks  himself  a  deer,  find  out 
his  mistake  when  he  comes  to  jump  a  ditch. 

The  Speaker. — 

Words,  words,  they  are  but  wind, 
Too  feeble  instruments  to  bind. 

Our  Country. — 

We  have  toasted  all  names  and  places. 

We've  toasted  all  kinds  of  game ; 
Why  not,  just  for  loyalty's  sake. 
Drink  one  to  our  nation's  name. 

Now,  boys,  just  a  moment ! 

You  Ve  all  had  your  say  ; 
While  enjoying  ourselves 

In  so  pleasant  a  way, 
We  have  toasted  our  sweethearts 

Our  friends  and  our  wives  ; 
We've  toasted  each  other, 

Wishing  all  merry  lives ; 
But  I  now  will  propose  you 

The  toast  that  is  best — 
'Tis  one  in  a  million 

And  outshines  the  rest 
Don't  frown  when  I  tell  you 

This  toast  beats  all  others ; 
But  drink  one  more  toast,  boys,— 

A  toast  to—"  Our  Mothsrs.  " 
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BOYS'   COMPOSITIONS. 

'<  MARY  HAD  A  LITtLe!  X^Ab^B/' 

{Parody.) 

Mother. — Come  now,  Johnny,  speak  your  little  piece  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen.    {TTte  boy  stutters  very  muck  and  is  bas/rful.) 

"  Mary  had  a  little  fleece, 

Its  snow  was  white  as  wool ; 
And  everjnvhere  that  Mary  lambed, 
The  fleece  would  go  to  school" 

Mother. — Now,  Johnny,  you  know  that  is  not  right.  {Jlun 
she  whispers  to  him  and  he  commences  again.) 

"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

Whose  white  was  snow  as  fleece ; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
That  lamb  would  go  a  piece." 

Mother. — I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Johnny;  you  do  not 
speak  it  right  You  must  do  it  right,  or  mamma  will  whip  you. 
(Boy  cries.) 

"  Mary  had  a  little  school. 

Its  snow  was  fleece  as  lamb ; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
You'd  surely  find  that  ram." 

Mother. — ^You  will  not  get  that  doughnut  unless  you 
speak  it  right.     {Boy  commences  very  angry ly.) 

"  Mary  had  a  little  sheep, 

It  ran  in  the  field  and  got  full ; 
Mary  tried  to  catch  him, 

And  the  wind  blew  through  his  wool'* 


/ 
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COMPOSITION  ON  A  PIG. 

I  must  tell  you  what  I  know  about  a  pig.  A  pig  has  got 
four  legs  :  a  leg  on  each  comer  ;  two  legs  in  front  and  two  be- 
hind. (I  suppose  any  blamed  fool  knows  that.)  Pigs'  feet  are 
good  to  eat,  but  not  until  the  pig's  done  using  them.  I  like 
*em ;  I  like  'em  pickled.  A  pig  has  got  a  tail ;  he  sometimes 
wears  it  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  I  don't  know 
what  the  style  is  now  ;  pig  sty-le,  I  guess.  It's  fun  to  cut  a  pig's 
tail  off,  but  it's  wicked.  A  pig  is  just  as  big  as  a  sheep ;  that  is, 
if  the  sheep  isn't  too  big  for  the  pig.  A  sheep  gambols ;  pigs 
don't  gambol,  but  they'll  play  roots  on  anyone.  Pigs  wash  them- 
selves in  mud.  The  more  mud  a  pig  gets  the  cleaner  he  thinks 
he  is.  I  had  a  pet  pig  once  ;  he's  dead  now.  I  liked  that  pig  : 
we  were  just  like  two  brothers.  He  was  just  like  my  brother 
Bill — had  his  nose  stuck  in  everybody's  business.  Them's  the 
only  two  pigs  I'm  personally  acquainted  with.  That's  all  I 
know  about  pigs. 

COMPOSITION  ON  A  HORSE. 

The  horse  is  a  very  noble  beast ;  he  eats  oats  and  sawdust. 
He  goes  on  four  legs.  He  does  not  stay  out  late  at  night,  nor 
makes  faces  at  his  little  sister,  nor  tease  his  grandmother ;  things 
which  I  think  is  bully  for  the  horse.  He  does  not  have  to  write 
compositions,  nor  make  fires,  nor  wash  his  face  in  the  morning. 
(I  wish  I  was  a  horse.)  They  is  many  different  kinds  of  horses  : 
saw  horse,  omnibus  horse,  war  horse,  hoss-radish,  rhynocery 
hoss,  hoss-pistol,  Colt's  revolver,  hoss  chestnuts  and  a  mule. 
(He  ain't  got  nuthin'  to  do  with  the  subject,  but  we'll  throw  him 
in.)  There's  only  one  kind  that's  good  to  eat,  and  that's  hoss- 
pistol — I  mean  hoss-radish.  Hoss  chestnuts  is  good  to  pelt 
girls  with.  Some  folks  like  a  reddish  hoss ;  then  again,  some 
like  a  milk  white  steed,  with  flowin'  tail  and  mane  erect ;  but  for 
me,  give  me  a  coal  black  steed,  with  fiery  red  nostrils  and  ilashin' 
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eye,  or  gimme  death  !  I  forgot  to  say  a  boss  has  a  tail,  and  can 
unfold  it  like  Hamlet  or  any  other  animal.  Some  like  a  mule 
with  a  paint  brush  tail     I  hope  Til  get  the  prize. 


COMPOSITION  ON  OXEN. 

Oxen  is  a  very  slow  animal,  but  they  are  good  to  brake 
ground  with.  I  would  rather  have  horses,  if  they  didn't  have 
the  colic ;  which  they  say  is  wind  collected  in  a  bunch,  which 
makes  it  dangerouser  to  keep  horses  than  oxen.  If  they  were 
no  horses  people  would  have  to  wheel  their  wood  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. It  would  take  them  two  or  three  days  to  wheel  a  cord 
of  wood  a  mile.  Cows  are  useful  too.  I  heard  some  people  say 
that  if  they  had  to  be  a  ox  or  a  cow,  they'd  sooner  be  a  cow ; 
but  I  think  when  it  came  to  be  milked  on  a  cold  winter  morning, 
I  think  they  would  sooner  be  oxen,  for  oxen  don't  have  to  raise 
calves.  If  I  had  to  be  a  ox  or  a  cow,  I  would  be  a  heffer ;  but  if 
I  couldn't  be  a  heifer  and  had  to  be  both,  I  would  be  a  ox. 


COMPOSITION   ON   ANIMALS. 

This  is  on  animals :  the  lion  is  the  king  of  the  menagerie 
and  he  will  bite  your  head  off  if  you  put  it  in  his  mouth.  The 
female  lion  is  called  the  Lady  of  Lions,  and  you  will  get  claimed 
if  you  go  near  her.  The  tiger  is  a  striped  animal  and  is  very 
ferocious,  and  he  can  shave  you  if  you  are  not  very  careful,  for 
he  is  a  barbarous  creature.  There  are  men  who  try  to  fight  the 
tiger,  but  they  can  never  get  the  best  of  him.  The  leopard  is 
like  the  tiger,  only  he's  got  spots  ;  and  there's  where  that  original 
saying  came  from  :  **  If  anyone  tries  to  pull  down  the  American 
Flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  The  dromedary  is  a  beast  of 
burden  and  gives  milk  to  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  dairy  like  the 
dromedary.  There  are  no  pumps  out  there.  The  Arabs  drink 
dromedary  milk  for  dessert  after  eating  the  sands  that  are  there. 
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The  giraffe  is  a  high-toned  animal  and  has  a  long  neck  like  a 
dude.  He  eats  the  leaves  from  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  there's 
where  he  gets  his  high  living.  The  rinesoreous — ^rhinorosus — 
{gets  mixed  up) — rhinoceros  is  not  a  prohibitionist  for  he  always 
carries  one  or  two  horns  with  him.  The  camel  is  a  humpty- 
dumpty  animal  and  can  go  for  a  long  time  without  water ;  but 
we  have  men  in  our  town  that  can  beat  the  camel  at  that  That's 
all  I  know  about  animals.  There  are  several  kinds  of  lions  :  the 
Asiatic  lion,  the  African  lion,  the  dandelion,  and  lion  (l3ang)  like 
the  dickens. 

COMPOSITION  ON  DOGS. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  feller  bot  a  dog  of  a  man  in  the  market, 
and  the  dog  was  a  biter.  After  it  had  bit  the  feller  four  or  five 
times,  he  threw  a  closeline  over  its  neck  and  led  it  back  to  the 
dog  man  in  the  market,  and  he  sed  to  the  dog  man,  the  feller 
did  :  '*  Ole  man,  didn't  you  use  to  have  this  dog?  "  The  man 
he  looked  at  the  dog  and  then  he  thot  awhile  and  then  he  sed, 
the  ole  man  did :  ''  Well,  yes  ;  I  had  him  about  half  the  time  and 
the  other  half  he  had  me."  Then  the  feller  was  feurious  mad 
and  sed,  the  feller  did :  "  What  did  you  sell  me  sech  a  dog  as 
this'n  fur  ?  '*  And  the  ole  man  he  spoke  up  and  sed,  the  ole  man 
did :  "  For  four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  lawful  money." 
Then  the  feller  guessed  he'd  go  home  if  the  dog  was  willing. 
Uncle  Ned,  which  has  been  all  over  the  world,  says  the  Mexican 
dogs  don't  have  no  hair  on  them.  Dogs  howl  louder'n  cats,  but 
cats  is  more  purry  and  can  walk  on  top  of  a  fense,  and  blow  up 
their  tails  like  a  balloon  when  they  are  mad. 
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CAN'T  STOP  SCRATCHING. 

A  nervous  man  in  a  restaurant ;  a  man  sitting  next  to  him 
keeps  scratching  and  squirming. 

Nervous  Man. — Say,  stranger,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Stranger. — I  have  prickly  heat  so  bad  I  cannot  keep  from 
scratching. 

Nervous  Man. — Fll  give  you  ten  dollars  if  you  will  stop 
scratching  until  I  have  finished  my  dinner. 

Stranger. — I'll  go  you. 

The  stranger  impatiently  sits  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  when 
an  idea  strikes  him. 

Stranger. — Say,  if  you  don't  throw  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
with  the  ten  dollars,  it  ain't  a  go. 

Nervous  Man. — ^Well,  all  right ;  I  will  throw  in  a  suit  of 
clothes.     How  do  you  want  it  made  ? 

Stranger. — I'd  like  the  vest  double-breasted  {scratching 
breast  vigorously  with  both  hands),  both  sleeves  good  and  tight, 
right  high  collar  {scratching  neck),  very  broad  across  the  back 
{scratclUng  back),  an  epaulette  on  this  shoulder  and  one  on  this 
{scratching  first  one  shoulder,  then  the  other),  and  the  trousers 
with  a  stripe  on  this  side  and  one  on  this  {scratching  with  both 
hands). 

WOMAN   IN   CLOVER. 

Woman  lives  in  clover  when  she  \s  a  grass-widow.  One 
hundred  years  ago  women  used  to  get  up  to  their  elbows  in 

clover ;  now  they  get  up  to  their  shoulders  in  kid  gloves.  One 
hundred  years  ago  women  raised  "Old  Harry ;"  now  if  a  man 
raises  his  hand  to  her,  she's  not  satisfied  if  she  ain't  banged  all 
over  the  head 
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EAT  PISH  ACCORDINGLY. 

I  belive  a  man  should  eat  fish  according  to  his  profession. 
For  instance,  take  the  minstrel  business,  black  fish ;  carpenter, 
saw-fish  ;  shoemaker,  sole  :  commercial-man,  drum  fish ;  police* 
man,  star  fish  ;  sea-captain;  skipper  ;  lawyer,  shark  ;  miser,  gold 
fish;  school-master,  whale;  school  boy,  blubber;  limburger 
cheese  manufacturer,  smelt ;  for  myself,  a  great  big  sucker. 


THE  LUNATIC. 

Two  friends  wanted  to  visit  a  lunatic  asylum.  As  they  neared 
the  entrance  they  saw  one  of  the  inmates  sitting  on  the  fence 
looking  at  them  ferociously,  one  said :  **  I  think  we  had  better 
turn  back."  The  other  at  once  seconded  the  motion ;  they  started 
to  return.  One,  on  looking  over  his  shoulder,  saw  this  lunatic 
running  with  all  his  might  towards  them.  They  started  to  run, 
the  crazy  fellow  gaining  on  them  all  the  while.  At  last,  one 
thoroughly  exhausted,  stopped  ;  as  he  did  so,  the  lunatic  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said :  **  Tag ;  you're  it" 


CRACKED  LIP. 

Mr.  A*s  wife  died  suddenly,  and  Mr.  B  was  the  one 
appointed  to  break  the  news  gently  to  her  husband.  He  went  to 
see  Mr.  A  and  told  him  to  get  prepared  for  a  great  shock. 

Mr.  a. — ^Well,  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst ;  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  B. — ^Your  wife  just  died  suddenly. 

Mr.  a. — Don't  make  me  laugh,  my  lip  is  cracked. 


Bill  Jones  was  called  upon  at  an  evening  party  to  make  a 
speech.  One  of  his  friends  said :  **  Yes,  Bill,  go  on  and  tell  the 
people  what  you  know ;  it  won't  take  long."  Bill  said,  "  Let's 
6otA  get  up  and  tell  them  what  we  know,  it  won't  take  any  longer. 
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ALTOONA. 

A  young  girl  on  a  train  kept  anno3ang  the  conductor  to  let 
her  know  when  they  reached  Altoona.  After  asking  about  ten 
times,  the  train  finally  reached  it  The  conductor  called  aloud, 
*'  Altoona !  **  She  turned  around  to  the  conductor  and  said : 
'*  Thank  you  ;  my  mother  told  me  to  feed  the  dog  when  we  got 
to  Altoona." 

"STOP  THIEF!" 

An  individual  went  into  a  Jew's  store  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes ;  when  he  got  the  coat  and  vest  on,  he  pointed  up  on  the 
shelf  and  said :  **  that  pair  of  trousers  will  suit  me ; "  and  as  the 
Jew  climbed  up  the  shelves,  the  individual  ran  out  with  the  coat 
and  vest  that  he  had  on.  The  Jew  turned  around  and  saw  the 
man  had  gone  out ;  he  quickly  jumped  down  and  ran  out  and 
hallowed,  "police!"  "stop  thief !"  as  loud  as  he  could.  The 
policeman  told  the  thief  to  stop,  but  the  thief  kept  on  running. 
The  policeman  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  just  as  he  was  about  to 
shoot,  the  Jew  hallooed  to  him,  "  look  out  where  you  shoot ; 
shoot  him  in  the  pants,  for  the  coat  and  vest  are  mine." 


THE  CREATION. 

There  was  a  negro  preacher  I  have  heard 

In  southern  parts  before  rebellion  stirred. 

Who  did  not  spend  his  strength  in  empty  sound ; 

His  was  a  mind  deep  reaching  and  profound. 

Others  might  beat  the  air  and  make  a  noise 

And  help  to  amuse  the  silly  girls  and  boys ; 

But  as  for  him  he  was  a  man  of  thought, 

Deep  in  theology,  although  untaught 

He  could  not  read  or  write  but  he  was  wise ; 

And  knew  "  right  smart"  how  to  extemporize. 


ti 
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One  Sunday  mom  when  hymns  and  prayers  were  said. 
The  preacher  rose  and  rubbing  up  his  head  : 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  and  companions  dear. 
Our  preachment  for  to-day,  as  you  shall  hear, 
Will  be  of  the  creation— of  the  plan 
On  which  God  fashioned  Adam,  the  first  man. 
When  God  made  Adam,  in  the  ancient  day, 
He  made  his  body  out  of  earth  and  clay ; 
He  shaped  him  out  all  right,  then  by-and-by 
He  set  him  up  against  the  fence  to  dry.  " 
Stop  I"  said  a  voice,  and  straightway  there  uprose, 
An  ancient  negro  in  his  master's  clothes. 
Tell  me,'*  said  he,  "  before  you  farther  go, 
One  little  thing  which  I  should  like  to  know ; 
It  does  not  quite  get  through  this  nigger's  hair, 
How  came  that  fence  so  nice  and  handy  there? 
Like  one  who  in  the  mud  is  tightly  stuck. 
Or  one  non-plussed,  astonished,  thunder  struck, 
The  preacher  looked  severely  on  the  pews. 
And  rubbed  his  hair  to  know  what  word  to  use. 

"  Brethren,"  said  he,  *'  this  I  want  you  all  to  know, 
My  preaching  has  taught  you  to  live  high  and  not  below. 
Now,  I  don't  need  that  stranger's  opinion. 
For  his  ideas  would  spoil  all  the  religion. " 

Sam. — I  get  shaved  in  a  Chestnut  street  barber-shop  and  I 
haven't  been  there  for  years. 

Bob. — How  could  you  do  that? 

Sam. — I  left  my  mug  there. 

Bob. — I'm  going  to  leave  mine  there. 

Sam. — You'd  better  leave  yours  in  a  drug-store  to  make 
people  sick. 

How  do  you  find  yourself? 
I  didn't  know  I  was  lost 
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THE  AUCTION   ROOM. 

A  man  loses  his  money  in  an  auction  room  and  does  not 
know  it's  lost  until  he  leaves  and  gets  home.  As  soon  as  he 
discovers  his  money  is  lost,  he  goes  back  to  the  auction  room 
and  tells  the  proprietor  that  he  has  been  robbed  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  he  hallooed  out  loud  (in  the  auction  room)  that  he 
would  gi\e  seventy-five  dollars  reward  if  he  could  get  his  money 
back.  One  fellow  hallowed  out  in  the  crowd,  "FU  give  one 
hundred/'  and  another  man  said,  ''I'll  give  one  hundred  and 
fifty."     When  I  left  they  had  it  bid  up  to  a  thousand. 

HOW  IS  YOUR  MOTHER? 

Mr  a. — How  does  your  mother  stand  the  heat? 
{Mr.  B.  looks  very  imUgytantly  at  him  and  slaps  him  on  the 
cheek.) 

Mr.  a. — I  didn't  know  your  mother  was  dead. 

HOTEL  CLERK. 

I  asked  the  clerk  how  much  my  bill  was.  He  said  :  "  what 
room?"     I  told  him  I  slept  on  the  billiard  table.     He  said:  "^ 

"  fifty  cents  an  hour." 

AT  A  PICNIC. 

Mr.  a. — Did  you  ever  notice  the  difference  there  is  between 
an  Irish  picnic  and  a  German  picnic  ? 

Mr.  B. — No  ;  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did. 

Mr.  a. — ^Well,  I  will  explain  it  to  you :  If  you  go  to  a 
German  picnic  and  they  all  have  been  drinking  a  little,  and  one 
German  calls  another  a  liar,  he  will  say  :  "  I  am  no  liar."  •*  Yes, 
you  are  a  liar."  They  will  sit  down  and  he  will  say:  "Very 
well,  in  order  to  have  peace  I  am  a  liar."  Now,  you  go  to  an 
Irish  picnic  and  you  hear  one  Irishman  call  another  a  liar,  that's 
your  cue  to  climb  a  tree  and  look  down. 


> 
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MEAL  TICKET. 

By  buying  a  meal  ticket  I  get  six  dollars  for  five,  and  every 
time  I  eat  a  meal  they  punch  a  hole  in  my  ticket  Yesterday  I 
went  to  pull  a  cigar  out  of  my  pocket  and  my  meal  ticket  fell 
out,  and  just  as  I  went  to  pick  it  up,  a  big  Swede  with  a  pair  of 
large  boots  (his  heels  were  full  of  big  nails)  stepped  on  my  meal 
ticket  and  punched  twenty  meals  out  of  it. 

ROACHES. 

Mr.  a. — I  moved  since  I  saw  you,  and  the  house  is  full  of 
roaches.  I  told  the  landlord  about  it  and  he  told  me  to  try  paris 
green. 

Mr.  B. — Did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  a — Fve  taken  three  doses  and  it  don't  seem  to  do  any 
good. 

OLD  AGE. 

Mr.  a. — ^This  is  a  very  healthy  town. 

Mr.  B. — ^I  must  say  this  town  holds  the  record  for  health. 
\  Mr.  a. — My  father  died  here  at  eighty-five,  and  my  grand- 

/     Cither  died  at  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Mr.  B. — One  hundred  and  forty ! 

Mr.  a. — Fifth  Avenue. 

WHAT  A  WOMAN   CAN   DO. 


A  woman  can  hold  more  clothes-pins  in  her  mouth  and 
talk  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  fence  at  the  same  time,  than  a 
man  can.  Six  of  them  can  all  talk  at  once  and  get  along  all  right ; 
a  man  can't.  She  can  stick  safely  fifty  pins  in  her  dress  while  he 
is  getting  one  under  his  thumb  nail.  She  can  button  her  shoes 
with  both  feet  on  the  floor ;  he  can't.  She  is  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  in  half  a  dozen  tight  dresses ;  he  will  perspire  like  a 
^  quarter  horse  and  growl  in  one  loose  shirt 
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UNCLE'S  DEATH. 

Mr.  a. — Did  you  hear  of  my  uncle's  death  ? 

Mr.  B. — ^No ;  did  he  leave  anything? 

Mr.  a. — Yes ;  he  left  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  B. — ^Thafs  nothing ;  my  father  died  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  a. — ^What  did  he  leave  ? 

Mr.  B. — He  left  the  earth. 


ONLY  ONE  TOOTH. 

There  was  an  old  lady  sitting  between  John  and  me,  and 
she  spoke  for  half  an  hour.  We  couldn't  understand  a  word  she 
said;  she  only  had  one  front  tooth  in  her  head.  When  she 
spoke  she  split  her  words ;  John  got  one  half  and  I  got  the 
other. 

HIS  CHOICE. 

After  dinner  they  all  expressed  what  kind  of  game  they 
liked  best.  Some  liked  quail,  others  liked  prairie-hen,  etc.  The 
host  said  :  "I  like  American  eagles  served  on  gold  dollars  the 
best" 

GOLDEN  RULE. 

Mr.  a. — ^What  business  are  you  in  now  ? 

Mr.  B. — ^Ah,  same  old  business. 

Mr.  a. — Stealing,  eh  ? 

Mr.  B. — How  dare  you  insult  me  in  that  manner?  Why 
don't  you  observe  the  golden  rule  ? 

Mr.  a — ^What  has  the  golden  rule  got  to  say  ? 

Mr.  B. — "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you." 

Mr.  a. — You've  got  it  wrong. 

Mr.  B. — How  so? 

Mr.  a — Do  others  or  others  will  do  you. 
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EULOGY. 

[Explain  to  the  audience  you  are  going  to  give  an  imitation  of  a  man  deliv* 
ering  a  eulogy  who  cannot  remember  names.  Have  a  card  in  your 
pocket  to  which  you  refer.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — ^We  have  assembled  here  to  pay 
our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  dear  departed  friend,  my  com- 
rade from  childhood,  my  school  companion,  now  l}nng  dead 
before  us  ;  I  mean  our  friend  (pause)— I  mean  our  friend  (pulls 
out  card  from  vest-pocket,  looks  at  it  and  reads  the  name) — ^John 
Smith,  who  could  only  be  compared  in  point  of  intellect  to  the 
man  whose  dictionary  has  gained  for  him  a  world-wide  renown. 
You,  of  course,  know  who  I  mean — the  great,  the  great  (pause ^ 
bus.  with  card)— ^od\i  Webster ;  and  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  ranked  as  a  statesman  equal  to  our  greatly  lamented  Presi- 
dent, who  was  so  foully  assassinated  at  Washington  ;  I  mean, 
you  know  who  I  mean  (pause^  bus,  with  card)— James  A.  Gar- 
field. And  had  he  attained  a  mature  age,  he  would  have  been 
considered  by  all  citizens  of  this  great  and  glorious  republic  as 
good  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  as  he  who  was  "  First  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
He  whose  name  is  revered  by  you  all  as  the  Father  of  his 
country.  Oh,  you  cUl  know  /  He  chopped  a  cherry  tree  down 
(pause,  bus.  with  card) — General  George  Washington.  But,  now 
that  he  has  left  us,  let  us  not  repine  at  his  loss,  but  rest  contented, 
knowing  that  he  has  gone  to  a  better  world  above,  fully  prepared 
to  meet  (looks  up  with  ha?ids  extended) — to  meet,  his — ah  {refers 
to  card) — God. 

Two  blacksmiths  working  together  stuttered  very  much. 

First  Blacksmith. — (placing  a  red  hot  iron  on  the  anvil),-^ 
Strike  it  qu— qu — i— ck. 

Second    Blacksmith. — ^Wh — ^wh — wh— ere  will  I  s— 
< — strike  it  ? 

First  Blacksmith. — Never  mi — mi — nd,  it's  cold. 
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THE  WETTEST  THING  ON  EARTH. 

^         Miss  Rivers,  who  had  a  waterfall  on  her  head,  a  cataract  in 
'  her  eye,  a  creek  in  her  back,  a  spring  in  her  dress,  and  an  notion 
(ocean)  in  her  head. 

A  man  went  inio  a  store  to  buy  a  bird  ;  he  stuttered  so  you 
could  hardly  understand  him. 

Clerk. — What  kind  of  a  bird  do  you  want? 
Stuttering  Man. — ^A  pa — a — ^p— a — r — rot 
Clerk. — Here's  one  for  fifty  dollars. 
^\    Stuttering  Man. — Fif — ^fif — ^fif— d— d— d— dol— dol — ars  I 
Clerk. — Yes  ;  fifty. 

Stuttering  Man. — Is  he  a  go — good  tal — ^talk— er  ? 
Clerk. — If  he  couldn't  talk  better  than  you  I'd  shoot  him. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

Little  Boy. — Come  to  bed  papa,  won't  you  ? 

Papa. — My  son,  you  must  learn  to  go  to  bed  like  the 
chickens. 

Little  Boy. — Yes,  but  when  they  go  to  bdd  the  rooster 
goes  with  them. 

Papa. — ^Untie  my  shoes  and  we  will  go  to  bed. 

Say,  Tommy,  I  don't  like  you  any  more. 
Why? 

Because  when  I  hit  you  on  the  head  with  a  mallet  you  make 
faces  and  cry. 

DRAW  POKER. 

Four  men  were  playing  **  draw  poker."  One  was  cheating 
and  had  only  one  eye.  One  of  the  party  saw  him  cheat ;  he 
drew  a  revolver  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  saying :  "  The  first 
man  I  catch  cheating  I'll  shoot  his  other  eye  out 
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LONG  AND  SHORT  OP  IT. 

Mr.  a. — ^Do  you  know  Cooley  ? 

Mr.  B. — Very  well. 

Mr.  a. — Did  you  ever  see  him  out  walking  with  his  girl  ? 

Mr.  B. — I  should  say  I  did. 

Mr.  a. — Isn't  that  the  funniest  sight  you  ever  saw.     She  is 

so  tall  and  he  is  so  short ;  she  is  head  and  shoulders  over  him. 

Mr.  B. — I  would  like  to  see  him  Idss  her  good-bye. 

Mr.  a. — He  don't  kiss  her  good-bye. 

Mr.  B. — ^What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  a. — He  shakes  her  hand,  looks  up  and  says,  ''so 
long." 

gambling- 
Mr.  A. — I  was  out  all  night  last  night. 
Mr.  B.— What  doing? 
Mr.  a. — Gambling. 

Mr.  B. — Did  your  wife  know  you  were  out  ? 
Mr.  a. — Yes ;  but  she  didn't  know  how  much. 


WIVES'   NAMES. 

Mr.  A  across  the  way  calls  his  wife  *'  Frailty,"  because 
Shakespeare  says  :  '*  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman."  Mr.  B  calls 
his  wife  *'  Revenge,"  because  she's  sweet.  Mr.  C  calls  his  wife 
"  Mary  Ann,"  because  that's  her  name.  I  call  my  wife  "  Puss," 
because  she  knows  how  to  scratch  and  make  the  fur  fly ;  and  I 
call  my  mother-in-law  "  Delay,"  because  delays  are  dangerous. 
My  wife  calls  me  **  Darkest  Hour,"  because  I  don't  show  up 
"\^  until  just  before  dawn. 

To  find  out  if  your  wife  is  jealous,  lace  up  another  lady's 
shoe  and  let  her  catch  you  at  it  If  that  don't  make  her  round- 
shouldered  nothing  will. 
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LATE  EVERY  NIGHT. 

On  coming  home  my  wife  said :  "  Bill,  out  of  the  seven 
nights  this  week  you've  come  home  drunk  five.  What  do  you 
think  of  yourself?"  Bill  groaned.  Wife:  "What  are  you 
groaning  about?  "     "  The  two  nights  I  lost." 

SWALLOWED  AN  EGG. 

My  wife  is  opposed  to  my  drinking  raw  eggs.  I  was  in 
the  kitchen  ;  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  drink  an  egg  my  wife 
came  in  suddenly  and  I  put  the  whole  egg  in  my  mouth.  She 
spoke  to  me  and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  answer.  She  hit  me  on 
the  back  and  I  swallowed  the  egg,  shell  and  alL  I  am  in  a  ter- 
rible fix  now  ;  if  I  move  around  the  egg  will  break  and  cut  my 
stomach  all  up.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  sit  still,  the  egg  will 
hatch  out  a  Shanghai  rooster,  and  he'll  scratcth  the  life  out 
of  me. 

WHAT  A  JEW  CAN  DO. 

Mr.  a. — You  have  travelled  a  great  deal  in  your  time ;  can 
you  tell  me  what  a  Hudeah  is  ? 

Mr.  B. — ^A  Hudeah  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  What 
is  a  Hudeah  ? 

Mr.  A. — ^A  Hudeah  is  a  man  who  can  hang  by  his  nose  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree,  pick  cherries  with  both  hands,  make  more 
money  than  a  Christian. 

I  like  the  kiss  waltz,  but  I  prefer  to  play  it  on  the  mouth- 
organ. 

My  dog  has  ten  tails. 

Nonsense,  sir. 

Well,  I'll  prove  it ;  my  dog  has  one  more  tail  than  no  dog, 
and  no  dog  has  nine  tails,  so  if  my  dog  has  one  more  tail  than 
no  dog,  he  must  have  ten  tails. 
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ROSENSTINE  vs.  ISAAC. 

RosENSTiNE. — I  say,  Isaac,  when  are  you  going  to  pay  me 
those  fifty  dollars  you  owe  me  ? 

Isaac — I  don't  owe  you  fifty. 

RosENSTiNE. — Yes,  you  do ;  and  I  think  you  want  to  beat 
me  out  of  the  money. 

Isaac — Don't  accuse  me  of  being  a  beat,  for  I  belong  to  re- 
ligion. 

RosENSTiNE — If  you  do  it's  in  your  wife's  name. 

A  COWBOY'S  SPEECH. 

My  mother  was  an  Indian  squaw  and  my  father  was  a  half- 
breed,  and  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  ever  crossed  the  plains.  I  am 
wild  and  woolly  and  hard  to  curry ;  never  was  curried  below  the 
knees.  My  name  is  Buckskin  Bob,  the  terror  of  the  Bad  Land ; 
the  only  rival  of  Red-handed  Mike,  the  Bohemian  bear  trainer. 
When  I  spit,  rivers  overflow ;  when  I  breathe  real  hard,  cyclones 
tear  down  trees ;  and  when  I  go  "^/,"  the  sun  hides  behind  the 
clouds.  I'm  willing  to  make  a  fight  with  a  man  twice  my  size 
at  a  moment's  notice,  lick  him  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
and  on  less  ground  than  it  takes  to  bury  him  in.  I  carry  my 
cofiin  on  my  back.  The  sound  of  a  six  shooter  is  music  to  my 
ears,  and  peace  troubles  my  mind — Doh. 

LAZY  CLUB. 

A  club  decided  that  every  member  caught  going  in  a  hurry 
should  pay  a  fine,  and  give  a  medal  to  the  laziest  person.  Mr.  A 
was  on  a  horse  going  in  a  hurry.  He  was  called  to  account  by 
the  club ;  he  said  he  was  too  lazy  to  stop  the  horse. 

Are  those  all  your  children  ? 

Mrs.  McCartv  i^ho  is  returning  from  a  picnic  with  a  dozen 
children  around  hir). — What  do  you  take  me  for ;  an  incubator  ? 
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AN   ENIGMA. 

I  was  at  a  dinner  party  the  other  evening.  A  gentleman 
there,  who  wanted  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  rose  and  said : 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'll  give  you  an  enigma."  We  all 
applauded  the  idea.  "  Well/'  said  he,  "  the  first  is  a  vowel,  the 
next  an  article  of  kitchen  furniture ;  the  whole  is  a  fruit  which  is 
good  to  eat ;  now,  what  is  it?  "  No  one  could  solve  the  enigma. 
"Oh!**  said  he,  **I  see  TU  have  to  explain.  The  first  is  a 
vowel,  which  is  O ;  the  next  is  an  article  of  kitchen  furniture, 
which  is  the  range ;  the  combination  of  the  two,  which  makes 
orange,  is  a  fruit,  and  the  whole  you  can  eat."  He  was  vocifer- 
ously applauded. 

An  Irishman  of  the  party  having  heard  the  enigma,  thought 
to  treasure  it  in  his  mind  for  future  use.  He  gave  a  dinner  party 
not  long  after,  and  remembering  the  impression  his  friend  made, 
rose  and  said  :  "  Ladies  and  gintlemen,  I'll  give  you  an  ingemar. 
The  first  is  my  bowels,  the  next  you  can  find  in  the  kitchen  ;  the 
root  is  an  orange,  and  the  whole  is  good  to  eat ;  now,  what  is  it? 

MARRIAGE  LIKE  A  HORSE  AND  CARRIAGE. 

When  a  man  is  leading  his  bride  to  the  altar,  he  little  thinks 
how  saddle  be  his  bridal  tour,  or  what  may  stirrup  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  His  bed  may  be  a  little  buggy ^  his  wife  be  a  little 
sidky.  She  might  have  a  waggiri  tongue^  and  once  she  gets  a 
whip  hand,  she  may  drive  him  to  destruction,  and  then  his  spoke 
will  be  all  gone.  Other  fellows  will  be  coming  around  and  he'll 
soon  get  tired^  but  if  he  takes  the  lines  and  not  notice  the  traces 
of  care,  in  time  he  may  pull  through. 

Little  Boy. — Say,  Jimmy,  we  are  going  to  have  a  rotunda    . 
in  our  house. 

Jimmy. — Pshaw,  thaf  s  nothing ;  I  heard  my  pop  say  we  are 
going  to  have  a  mortgage  on  ours. 


•r- 


^^ 


■ 
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NO  MORE  ACCIDENTS. 

There  was  a  certain  train  that  always  had  an  accident  haq)pen 
to  the  last  car.  Every  journey  she  went  that  last  car  got  dam- 
aged. So  the  directors  held  a  meeting  about  it  and  they  deter- 
mined that  in  the  future  they'd  leave  the  last  car  off. 


A  SUIT  OP  CLOTHES  FOR  NOTHING. 

Mr.  a. — ^That  is  a  nice  suit  of  clothes  you  have  on.     What 
did  it  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  B. — Not  a  cent ;  I  schemed  it 

Mr.  a. — How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  B. — ^Well,  I  went  to  my  tailor  and  put  on  this  suit  of 
clothes  that  I  had  ordered,  and  told  him  I  was  very  sorry,  but 
I  couldn't  pay  him  that  day,  but  would  the  next  time  I  went  in. 
The  tailor  said  :  "  We  don't  do  business  that  way.  If  you  can 
get  somebody  to  go  your  security,  I'll  let  you  have  it"  I  left 
him  the  suit  and  went  out.  Tlhere  is  where  I  commenced  to 
scheme.  I  went  about  three  doors  above  to  a  bakery  and  or- 
dered five  hundred  cream  puffs.  The  baker  told  me  he  did  not 
have  that  many  on  hand,  but  would  have  them  ready  by  six 
o'clock  that  night.  I  told  him  that  would  do.  I  went  back  to 
the  tailor's,  put  on  the  suit  and  said  :  "  Do  you  know  that  baker 
just  above  you?**  He  said:  "  Yes,  very  well."  "Well,  if  he 
goes  my  security,  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right?  "  **  Certainly." 
We  went  up  and  I  opened  the  door  and  hallooed  to  the  baker : 
"  How  about  that  five  hundred ;  do  I  get  it  at  six  o'clock 
to-night  ?  "  The  baker  said  :  "  Without  fail."  I  said  :  "  Give  my 
tailor  sixty,  will  you  ?  "  Baker  said  :  "  I  will ; "  and  I  walked  off 
with  the  suit. 

Mr.  a. — Is  this  cigar  offensive  to  you  ? 
Laborer. — No  I  can  stand  it     I've  just  been  cleaning  out 
a  sewer. 
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LARGEST  SHEEP. 

Engushman. — ^We  have  the  largest  of  everything  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  our  sheep  are  four  feet  high  and  ten  feet  long. 

Irishman. — Pshaw,  thafs  nothing ;  we've  got  honey-bees  in 
Ireland  as  big  as  your  sheep  here. 

Englishman. — How  big  are  the  hives  for  the  bees  ? 

Irishman. — No  bigger  than  they  are  here. 

Englishman. — ^Well,  how  can  the  bees  get  into  the  hives  ? 

Irishman. — ^That's  the  bees'  business,  not  mine. 


SPIRIT  BELOW. 

A  preacher  who  secretly  kept  wine  in  the  church  cellar  was 
horrified  to  hear  one  of  his  congregation  make  the  following 
address : 

**  There  is  a  Spirit  above, 
There  is  a  spirit  below. 
The  Spirit  above  is  the  Spirit  of  love. 

The  spirit  below  is  the  spirit  of  woe. 
The  Spirit  above  is  the  Spirit  Divine, 
The  spirit  below  is  the  spirit  of  wine. 

Nature,  impartial  in  her  ends. 

When  she  made  men  the  strongest, 

In  justice,  then,  to  make  amends. 
Made  woman's  tongue  the  longest. 

I  send  a  thimble. 

For  fingers  nimble ; 
I  hope  it  will  fit  when  you  try  it. 

It  will  last  very  long. 

If  but  half  as  strong. 
As  the  hint  you  gave  me  to  buy  it 
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Men  brandy  drink,  and  never  think 

That  girls  at  all  can  tell  it ; 
They  don't  suppose  a  woman's  nose 

Was  ever  made  to  smell  it. 

He  lived  to  one  hundred  and  five  because  he  was  strong, 
One  hundred  to  five  you  don't  live  as  long. 

I  brought  my  family  out  west  and  I  raised  them  on  (yeast) 
East. 

>f  TOoes-your  boarders  loaf  around  your  parlor  evening^? 
'    No  ;  my  daughter  is  learning  to  play  the  piano. 


Mr.  Brown,  who  was  condemned  to  be  executed,  was  visited 
by  his  wife,  who  said :  "  My  dear,  would  you  like  to  have  our 
children  to  see  you  executed?"  "No,"  he  replied.  "That's 
just  like  you,"  said  she,  **  you  never  wanted  the  children  to  have 
any  fun." 

Husband. — I  am  surprised,  my  dear,  that  I  never  saw  you 
blush. 

Wife. — My  darling,  I  was  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

Mr.  a. — ^What  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  B. — I  am  in  the  stationary  business,  but  I  keep  on  the 
move. 
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He  went  to  church  with  me  one  Sunday.  When  the  con- 
tribution box  was  passed,  I  put  in  ten  cents ;  he  put  his  hand  in, 
too.  After  the  man  had  passed  on,  he  leaned  over  to  me  and 
whispered :  "  I  got  a  quarter ;  how  much  did  you  get?  " 

He  went  to  the  drug  store  to  get  a  seidlitz  powder.  He 
took  the  blue  paper  first  and  nearly  made  a  magazine  out  of 
himself. 

He  was  out  in  the  country  and  came  to  a  cross-road ;  saw 
a  sign  on  a  post  {with  a  hand  painting) :  "  This  will  take  you  to^ 
New  York."     He  sat  on  the  sign  for  two  hours,  and  then  said : 
"  I  wonder  when  this  thing  is  going  to  start? " 

-  He  went  down  to  the  post-office  with  some  letters  to  post ; 
he  waited  till  the  clerk  wasn't  looking,  and  then  slipped  them  into 
the  box  to  save  paying  postage. 

He  went  into  a  restaurant  the  other  day  and  when  the  waiter 
gave  him  a  bill  of  fare,  said  :  "  Thank  you,  I  never  read  before 
meals." 

He  wanted  to  learn  French  ;  the  teacher  told  him  it  would 
be  five  dollars  for  the  first  month  and  two  dollars  for  the  second 
He  said  :  "  Well,  I  guess  Til  begin  with  the  second  month  now." 

He  saw  one  of  his  lady  friends  in  half-mourning.  He  said 
he  guessed  some  of  her  friends  were  half  dead. 
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He  went  into  the  tobacco  business  and  advertised :  **  Imported 
cigars  of  my  own  manufacture/' 

Mr.  a — ^A  man  that  will  pour  hot  water  down  a  hen's 
mouth  to  make  her  lay  boiled  eggs,  I  have  my  opinion  of  him. 
Mr.  B. — Fve  seen  you  try  the  same  thing  on  a  rooster. 

He  received  a  postal  card  and  told  me  to  open  it  and  see 
what  was  in  it 

Brown  was  pretty  full  the  other  night;  he  went  up  to  a 
letter-box,  slipped  five  cents  into  it  and  said :  "  G>nductor,  let 
me  off  at  Twenty-second  Street." 

^^Y  ^  saw  Smith  open  his  cellar  window  to  let  out  the  dark. 

I  knew  a  man  who  caught  such  an  awful  cold  last  winter, 
that  he  has  been  afraid  to  wash  himself  ever  since,  for  fear  of 
freezing  the  water. 

The  teacher  said  she'd  kiss  the  boy  who  was  first  at  school 
in  the  morning.     My  boy  sat  on  the  fence  all  night 

I  went  into  a  liquor  saloon  one  morning  and  called  for  a 
drink  ;  gave  the  barkeeper  ten  cents.  He  gave  me  three  cents 
change  ;  said  it  came  cheaper  when  they  sold  it  wholesale. 

Jones  tied  his  horse  to  a  telegraph  pole ;  a  man  came  along 
and  untied  him.  Jones  asked  him  what  he  did  that  for.  He 
said  :  "  Never  tie  your  horse  to  a  telegraph  pole,  for  some  one 
might  start  the  machine,  and  your  horse  would  be  in  Buffalo  in 
less  than  ten  minutes." 


[ 
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I  fell  down  in  front  of  a  liquor  store  this  morning  ;  a  little   -  f" 
boy  ran  in  and  told  the  barkeeper  his  sign  had  fallen  down. 


'  Do  you  know  what  I  saw  him  do  last  winter  ?     He  tried  to 
dry  snow  and  sell  it  for  salt 

MEAN   MAN. 

He  was  so  mean  he  would  not  pay  for  a  hair  cut ;  we  got  a 
barber  to  chase  him  for  two  weeks  to  try  and  shame  him  into  it, 
but  of  no  avail.  He  waited  until  the  thermometer  was  below 
zero  ;  then  he  wet  his  hair,  went  outside  and  got  it  frozen  ;  then 
he  broke  it  off. 

Smith  used  to  go  around  to  the  undertaker's  and  look  at 
the  slate  to  find  out  who  was  dead,  so  he  could  take  in  the  wakes 
and  get  his  whiskey  free. 

Cut  yourself  and  see  whether  blood  or  whiskey  will  come 
out 

He  had  a  face  on  him  long  enough  to  be  able  to  eat  out  of 
a  deep  chum. 

He  saw  a  sign  "  Stoves  for  sale,  which  will  save  half  of  the 
fuel."  He  went  in  and  told  the  man  he'd  take  two,  so  he  would 
save  all  the  fuel. 

We  were  out  hunting  one  day  and  we  saw  a  wild  duck. 
Wc  both  shot  at  it  at  once.  He  said  :  "  We  might  have  saved 
our  shot,  for  the  fall  would  have  killed  him." 

He  opened  a  bar-room ;  a  minister  came  in  and  asked  him 
if  he  kept  the  commandments.  He  said  :  "  Yes ;  will  you  have 
them  hot  or  cold  ?  " 
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He  went  up  to  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  and  asked  for  a 
room ;  the  clerk  said,  "all  right/'  told  the  boy  to  show  him  to 
the  elevator.  He  said :  "  Here,  I  want  a  room  with  a  bed  in  it." 
He  thought  the  elevator  was  a  room. 

We  were  walking  up  Broadway  the  other  day ;  I  bumped 
up  against  a  barber  pole.  He  said :  '*  Look  out !  that  gal  with 
the  striped  stockings  might  kick  you  in  the  necl^" 

He  never  saw  a  colored  man  till  the  other  day  when  we  met 
one  coming  up  the  Bowery.  He  made  one  jump  for  the  darkey 
and  tore  all  his  cravat  off,  and  said  :  **  Mister,  you're  choking." 

Yes,  what  did  he  do  ?  His  girl  sent  him  a  hand-painted 
hat  crown  the  other  day.  He  didn't  know  what  it  was  for,  and 
went  and  had  it  framed 

He  went  into  a  museum  with  me  the  other  day ;  we  saw  a 
skeleton  hanging  up.  I  asked  the  man  whose  skeleton  that  was. 
He  said :  "That's  the  skeleton  of  George  Washington."  There 
was  a  little  skeleton  hanging  beside  it ;  I  asked  the  man  whose 
that  was.  Before  the  man  had  time  to  answer,  he  said  :  **  Why, 
that  was  George  Washington  when  he  was  a  boy." 

He  saw  a  street  car  with  a  blue  light  when  he  came  into  the 
city,  and  he  said :  "  This  must  be  an  awful  sickly  place,  Jim ; 
they  have  to  carry  the  drug  stores  around  on  wheels." 

We  were  going  to  Philadelphia  the  other  day  on  the  train  ; 
a  boy  came  around  selling  packages,  prize  packages  and  bananas. 
He  bought  a  banana,  peeled  it,  squeezed  it  in  his  hand,  flung  it 
on  the  floor,  and  said:  "That's  the  last  prize  package  I'll  ever 
buy." 
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He  was  going  by  a  drug  store  the  other  day  and  saw  some 
fly-paper  in  the  window  full  of  flies.  He  went  in  and  asked : 
"  How  much  will  you  take  for  that  currant  pie  ?  " 

He  came  home  drunk  the  other  night,  threw  the  candle  into 
bed  and  blew  himself  out. 

He  saw  one  of  those  sprinkling  carts  sprinkling  water  on 
the  streets.  He  ran  up  behind  and  said :  '*  Mister,  the  water  is 
all  leaking  out  of  your  cart" 

How  long  can  a  person  live  without  brains  ? 
I  don't  know  ;  how  long  have  you  lived  ? 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  with  more  than  I  could  carry?  " 
said  a  drinker  to  his  friend  '*  No ;  but  I've  seen  you  when  I 
thought  you  ought  to  go  twice  after  the  load." 

A  snob,  meeting  a  fat  farmer,  said :  **  If  all  flesh  is  grass, 
you  must  be  a  load  of  hay."  The  farmer  replied  :  "  I  suspect  I 
am,  from  the  way  the  asses  are  nibbing  at  me. 

Are  those  apples  fit  for  a  hog  to  eat  ? 
Try  one  and  see. 

He  hired  out  to  a  farmer  to  plough.  When  the  horses 
started,  he  said :  **  Here,  how  can  I  hold  this  plough  when 
there's  two  horses  pulling  it  away  from  me." 

He  was  in  church  with  me  one  Sunday,  and  when  the  con- 
tribution box  was  passed  around,  he  whispered  to  the  man : 
"  I'm  not  naturalized,  I  can't  vote." 
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We  were  out  hunting  once  and  he  had  to  use  a  stone  jug 
for  a  pillow,  so  he  stuffed  it  with  straw  to  make  it  more  com- 
fortable. 

Where  have  I  seen  your  fece  before  ? 

I  don't  know ;  I've  been  keeper  of  State  prison  for  years. 

We  were  on  a  street  car  one  day  and  he  was  carrying  a  big 
basket  of  provisions  home.  I  told  him  to  set  it  down  on  the 
platform.  He  said :  "  No,  sir ;  the  horses  have  enough  to  do  to 
carry  me.*' 

He  went  and  got  his  life  insured  so  he'd  have  sometlung  to 
live  on  after  he  was  dead. 

Mr.  Brown  saw  a  cane-seated  chair  for  the  first  time.  He 
said :  **  I  wonder  what  chap  took  the  trouble  to  find  all  those 
holes  and  put  the  straw  around  them  ?  " 

# 

A  man  said  he  didn't  believe  vaccination  would  save  life, 
for  he  had  his  child  vaccinated  A  week  after  that  she  fell  out  ot 
a  window  and  was  killed. 

A  company  of  soldiers  were  marching  over  a  bridge.  The 
captain  called  out :  ''  Fall  in  ! "  And  Mike,  like  a  fool,  fell  in  the 
water  and  was  nearly  drowned. 

I'd  like  to  have  your  face  for  a  pattern  for  comic  valentines. 

Did  you  tell  Jones  I  was  a  mean  fellow  ? 

No,  sir ;  I  always  keep  my  thoughts  to  myself 
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DOCTOR'S  OFFICE. 

Interlocutor. — I  saw  you  passing  my  office  to-day. 

Taubo. — ^Your  office !    That  ash  barrel 

Bones. — I  saw  you  cleaning  out  your  office  with  a  poker. 

Int. — No  ;  I  keep  a  drug  store.    I  am  a  doctor  and  druggist. 

Tambo. — We  belong  to  the  same  fraternity. 

Int. — Do  you  know  anything  about  medicine  ? 

Tambo. — I  ought  to  know  something  about  medicine.  I 
used  to  take  care  of  a  doctor's  horse. 

Bones. — Me,  too  ;  I  know  all  about  medicine.  I  washed 
the  doctor's  wagon. 

Irn*. — ^Then  you  know  something  about  materia  medica. 
You  are  well  versed  in  medicine. 

Tambo. — Yes,  Tm  a  sturgeon. 

Bones. — ^And  Tm  a  stewgeant. 

Int. — Sui^eons  and  students,  have  you  ever  been  at 
college  ? 

Tambo. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  got  my  diploma. 

Int. — Diploma  !     Was  it  on  parchment? 

Tambo. — Mine  was  on  leather,  and  it  was  so  big.  It  was 
on  the  end  of  a  man's  boot. 

Bones. — Some  man  gave  me  one,  too. 

Int. — ^Well,  since  you  are  doctors,  I  am  going  to  interro- 
gate you  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  First  of  all,  do  you  know 
anything  of  the  pharmacopaeia  pharmacy  ? 

Tambo. — Yes,  he  is  a  former,  and  I  am  a  farmer's  sister. 

Int. — Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Suppose  a  Dutch 
baker  was  going  along  the  street  and  should  slip  and  fall  and 
sprain  his  back,  what  would  you  call  that  ? 
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Bones. — A  Dutch  twist. 

Int. — If  a  dude  should  fall  and  sprain  his  wrist,  what  would 
you  call  that  ? 

Tambo. — ^A  monkey  wrench. 

Int. — Now,  in  case  of  accident ;  a  man  should  poison  him- 
self, what  would  you  do  ? 

Tambo. — Let  him  die. 

Int. — No  ;  scrape  the  plaster  from  the  wall,  for  lime  is  an 
antidote. 

Tambo. — You're  right ;  make  him  swallow  a  nanny  goat 

Int. — If  you  should  see  a  man  hanging,  what  would  you 
do? 

Bones. — Cut  him  down. 

Int. — Medically  speaking. 

Tambo. — Cut  him  up. 

Int. — If  a  man  should  swallow  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  what 
would  you  do? 

Tambo. — Get  his  money,  light  a  match  to  him  and  fire  him. 

Int. — If  a  man  was  to  fall  through  a  coal  hole  and  break 
both  legs,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Bones. — Get  him  arrested  for  stealing  coal. 

Int. — If  a  little  boy  should  accidentally  swallow  a  bottle  of 
ink,  what  would  you  do  to  relieve  him  ? 

Tambo. — Stuff  him  full  of  blotting  paper. 

Int. — If  a  man  would  walk  into  your  office  with  a  raging 
toothache,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Bones. — Pull  his  tooth. 

Int. — If  he  had  a  sprained  ankle  ? 

Tambo. — Pull  his  leg. 

Bones. — Now,  you  know  so  much  about  anatomy,  I  will  ask 
you  something :  If  a  man  was  to  fall  down  and  break  his  knee, 
where  would  you  send  him  ? 

Int. — I'd  send  him  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Bones. — ^Why  ? 
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Int.— Because  that's  where  the  Negros  (knee  grows). 

Bones. — I  wouldn't  send  him  to  Africa.  Fd  go  to  a  China- 
man's store  and  there  Fd  get  a  Chinee. 

Tambo. — I  wouldn't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  Fd  take 
him  to  a  Jew  store. 

Int. — What  for  ? 

Tambo. — ^There  he'd  get  a  Sheenee  (She  knee). 


NATIVITY.         V 

Interlocutor. — ^Tambo,  what  nationality  are  you  ? 

Tambo. — ^That  is  what  has  been  troubling  me  for  a  long 
while.  My  father  was  an  Italian  and  my  mother  was  a  Turk ;  I 
was  bom  on  an  English  ship  in  Chinese  waters  under  the  French 
flag.     Now,  you'll  have  to  tell  me  what  I  am. 

Int. — It's  hard  to  tell  what  you  are.  Bones  !  what  is  your 
nationality  ? 

Bones. — My  rashernality. 

Int. — No,  no,  your  nationality ;  the  place  where  you  were 
bom. 

Bones. — Well,  I  am  crossed  between  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
I  get  mooney  once  in  a  while. 

Int. — You  don't  seem  to  understand  me,  so  let  me  explain. 
Wherever  a  person  is  born,  that  is  his  place  of  nativity.  Now, 
we'll  say  a  man  is  bom  in  Boston  ;  what  is  he  ? 

Tambo. — He's  a  nativity. 

Int. — No,  no,  he  is  a  Bostonian.  Now,  a  man  bom  in 
Washington  ;  what  is  he  ? 

Bones. — He's  a  man  that  does  washing. 

Int. — Certainly  not;  he  is  a  Washingtonian.  Now,  if  a 
man  is  bom  in  Michigan,  he  is  a  Michigander. 

Tambo  {laugJis), — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing? 
Michigander.     Then  all  the  women  must  be  Michigooses. 

Bones. — ^Yes,  and  all  the  children  are  Michigoslings. 
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Taubo. — If  an  Irishman  is  bom  in  a  balloon,  is  he  a  sky* 
terrier? 

Bones. — If  a  man  is  bom  in  a  butcher  shop,  is  he  a  sausage  ? 

Tambo. — If  an  Irishman  is  bom  in  Ireland  and  comes  over 
to  this  country,  what  is  he  ? 

Int. — He  is  an  Irishman. 

Tambo. — No,  sir. 

Int. — ^What  is  he? 

Taubo. — He's  a  policeman  the  minute  he  lands. 

Bones. — If  a  man  is  bom  in  England  and  comes  over  to  this 
country  and  dies  in  this  country,  what  is  he  ? 

Int. — He's  an  Englishman. 

Bones. — No,  sir. 

Int. — ^What  is  he  then  ? 

Bones. — He's  a  corpse. 

Tambo. — ^If  a  cat  has  kittens  in  an  oven,  are  they  biscuits  ? 


AN   INSTRUMENT  TO  SUIT  YOUR  OCCUPATION. 

Interlocutor. — Gentlemen,  are  you  aware  that  I  have  pur- 
chased a  music  store  on  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  ? 

Bones. — What !  you've  got  a  chestnut  store  on  Music 
Street ! 

Int. — No  !  I  have  a  music  store  on  Chestnut  Street,  and  I 
have  all  kinds  of  instruments. 

Tambo. — Have  you  got  any  cats  ? 

Int. — Why,  a  cat  is  not  a  musical  instrument 

Tambo. — Why,  certainly ;  a  cat  is  a  musical  instrument 

Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

Tambo. — Ain't  a  cat  full  of  fiddle  strings?  That's  what  a 
cat's  got  (gut). 

Int. — If  you  want  to  see  a  first-class  music  stO!>e^  come 
around  next  Sunday  and  I'll  take  you  through  mine. 
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Bones. — Never  mind ;  wait  till  some  dark  night  and  we'll 
go  through  it  ourselves. 

Int. — No,  FU  take  you  through  myself,  and  if  you  like  it, 
ril  take  you  into  partnership. 

Tambo. — Never  mind,  we'll  make  more  money  working  for 
you.    If  you  had  us  in  your  store,  do  you  know  what  we  could  do  ? 

Int. — What  could  you  do  ? 

Tambo. — ^Why,  we  could  select  an  instrument  for  each  occu- 
pation that  would  come  in. 

Int. — ^What  do  you  mean  ? 

Tambo. — Well,  if  a  blacksmith,  a  farmer  or  a  machinist 
should  come  in,  we  could  select  an  instrument  to  suit  their  occu- 
pations. 

Int. — Bones,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Bones. — ^The  gentleman  is  perfectly  correct.  You  take  us 
to  your  chestnut  store  on  Music  Street,  and  we'll  do  just  as  he 
says. 

Int. — Well,  I  doubt  it  very  much,  and  I'll  just  try  you. 
Now,  what  kind  of  instrument  would  you  get  for  a  letter 
carrier? 

Bones. — A  bag  pipe. 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  an  instrument  would  you  get  for  a  phy- 
sician ? 

Tambo. — Well,  if  you're  going  fishing,  you  want  to  take  a 
big  horn  with  you. 

Int. — No,  I  didn't  say  fishing  ;  I  said  physician  ;  say  an  ear 
doctor  or  a  nose  doctor. 

Tambo. — Well,  for  the  ear  doctor,  I'd  get  a  tympanum  or  a 
drum  ;  a  nose  doctor,  I'd  get  a  guitar  (catarrh)  {imitates  guitar). 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  an  instrument  would  you  get  for  young 
lovers  ? 

Bones. — Pshaw,  I  don't  want  to  tell  you.  {Pretends  to  be 
bashful,) 

Int. — But  you  must  tell  me. 
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Bones. — Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  Two  young  lovers  ought 
to  have  a  mouth  harmonica.  Say,  there's  a  couple  out  there 
playing  one  now  (^paints  to  audience). 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  instrument  would  you  select  for  my 
wife? 

Tambo. — Which  one  ? 

Int. — IVe  only  got  one. 

Tambo. — For  your  wife  ? 

Int. — ^Yes,  for  my  wife. 

Tambo. — Well,  Td  select  the  accordeon  ;  for  when  she  opens 
her  mouth,  it  can't  be  shut  without  making  a  great  deal  of  noise. 

Int. — What  kind  of  an  instrument  for  firemen  ? 

Bones. — Give  them  a  house  on  fire.  They  can  all  play  on 
that. 

Int. — What  kind  of  an  instrument  for  a  pawnbroker  ? 

Tambo. — A  Jew's  harp. 

Int. — What  kind  of  an  instrument  for  a  politician  ? 

Bones. — ^Any  kind  of  a  windy  organ  that  goes  with  a  crank. 

Int. — What  kind  of  an  instrument  would  you  select  for  an 
old  maid  ? 

Tambo. — She  don't  want  any  instrument.  All  she  wants  is 
a  beau  (bow). 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  an  instrument  would  you  select  for  me  ? 

Bones. — A  lyre. 

Tambo. — Oh,  that  ain't  right  to  harp  on  a  man's  feelings 
that  way  and  touch  his  tender  chords.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  it,  you  should  not  say  that,  anyhow. 

Int. — Well,  I  should  say  not     I  don't  like  it. 

Bones. — Don't  let  us  create  a  discord  over  it. 

Int. — Well,  what  kind  of  an  instrument  would  you  select 
for  me? 

Tambo. — ^What  kind  of  an  instrument  was  that  Bones  said 
about  a  politician  ? 

Int. — ^You  don't  mean  to  say  I'm  a  windy  organ,  do  you? 
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Tambo. — No,  no  ;  self  accusation  needs  no  accuser. 

Int. — ^Well,  am  I  the  crank? 

Tambo. — I  didn't  say  you  was,  did  I  ?  Everyone  knows  you 
are  one  anyhow. 

Int. — Well,  am  I  the  politician  ? 

Tambo. — Oh,  no  ;  you  ain't  got  brains  enough. 

Int. — ^Well,  am  I  the  organ  ? 

Tambo. — No,  you're  not  the  organ,  but  you're  the  monkey 
that  goes  with  it 

EVERYBODY  IS  A  CAKE. 

Interlocutor. — I  went  into  a  book  store  to-day,  and  just 
as  I  was  coming  out  I  was  grossly  insulted.  A  boy  had  the 
audacity  to  call  me  a  cake.  I  came  to  you  for  consolation, 
Tambo. 

Tambo. — Well,  that's  all  you'll  get. 

Int. — ^Well,  I  expect  sympathy. 

Tambo. — Well,  you'll  find  that  in  the  dictionary. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  boy  calling  me  a 
cake  ?  Don't  you  think  he  had  a  great  deal  of  cheek  ? 

Tambo. — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  he  might  have  called  you  mush 
or  cracked  wheat. 

Int. — ^That  will  do  for  you.  Bones,  do  you  think  the  boy 
was  right  ? 

Bones, — Yes,  I  think  he  was  perfectly  right  in  calling  you 
a  cake.  Everyone  knows  you  are  an  old  doughhead  ;  why  not 
a  cake? 

Int. — I  want  you  to  understand  I'm  not  a  doughhead,  nor 
a  cake  either. 

Tambo. — Yes,  you  are ;  you're  all  cakes  {^points  to  tJtose  in  the 
first  part).  If  it  comes  down  to  it,  the  whole  audience  are  cakes ; 
we're  all  cakes. 

Int. — What !  you  mean  to  say  we're  all  cakes  ? 
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Tambo. — Yes,  everybody's  a  cake. 

Int. — I  have  got  a  book  here  and  there  is  a  variety  of  cakes 
in  it  I  will  have  to  try  you  on  that  question.  Now  what  kind  of 
a  cake  is  a  rich  man  ? 

Tambo. — ^A  pound  cake. 

Int. — What  kind  of  a  cake  is  a  farmer? 

Tambo. — ^A  farmer  ?     Why,  he's  a  hoe  cake. 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  is  a  dyspeptic  man  ? 

Tambo. — Dyspeptic  man?  Why,  stomach  ache  (stomach 
cake). 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  is  a  chiropodist? 

Tambo. — A  chi — ^what — a — cus3. 

Int. — No,  no ;  a  chiropodist 

Tambo. — Oh,  a  bicyclist ;  a  fellow  that  goes  around  on  two 
wheels  (imitates  bicycle  with  feet). 

Int. — Don't  you  understand?  I  mean  a  gentleman  who 
eases  the  toes. 

Tambo. — Oh,  you  mean  a  bunion  carpenter. 

Int. — ^Yes.     What  kind  of  a  cake  is  he  ? 

Tambo. — Why,  he's  a  com  cake. 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  is  a  pretty  milkmaid  ? 

Tambo. — She's  a  cream  cake. 

Int. — What  kind  of  a  cake  are  you  ? 

Tambo. — He's  a  puff  cake  {^painting  to  one  next  to  hint). 

Int. — No,  no,  I  mean  you.  What  kind  of  a  cake  are 
you? 

Tambo. — Me  ?     Yes,  I'm  a  cake,  but  I  don't  want  to  tell. 

Int. — Go  on  and  tell  us. 

Tambo. — I  shan't  do  it.     {Acts  bashful,) 

Int. — Go  on  and  tell  us. 

Tambo. — Fm  an  angel  cake  {waits  far  the  laugh) ;  ain't  I, 
girls? 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  are  you  {turning  to  Bones)  ? 

Bones. — I'm  a  short  cake  {turning  his  pockets  inside  ou/). 
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Int. — ^Now,  gentlemen,  I've  got  one  for  you  :  what  kind  of 
a  cake  is  a  nice  man  ? 

Tambo. — He's  no  cake,  he's  a  pudding. 

Int. — ^No,  sir. 

Tambo. — I  pve  it  up. 

Int. — He  is  a  raisin  cake  (reason  cake). 

Tambo. — ^Is  that  the  reason  why  you  have  been  raisin'  all 
this  noise  round  here  ? 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  is  a  pretty  girl  ? 

Tambo. — She's  a  spice  cake  all  covered  with  sugar. 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  am  I  ? 

Tambo. — ^You  !  you're  an  old  sponge  cake. 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  is  a  red-headed  girl  ? 

Tambo. — She's  a  ginger  cake. 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  cake  is  an  old  maid  ? 

Tambo. — ^A  cold  buckwheat  cake  {dodging^  as  if  afraid 
of  audience  throwing  sofnetfdng). 

LAWYER,  DOCTOR  AND  SAILOR.  :V 

Interlocutor. — Gentlemen  ;  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you 
this  evening. 

Endmen. — ^What  is  it? 

Int. — If  you  were  going  to  choose  some  profession  in  life, 
which  would  you  rather  be  ;  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  sailor  ? 

Bones. — I'd  rather  be  a  lawyer. 

Tambo. — ^And  I'd  rather  be  a  doctor. 

Int. — ^Well,  Bones  ?  why  would  you  rather  be  a  lawyer  ? 

Bones. — For  various  reasons.  First — a  lawyer  resembles  a 
carpenter. 

Int. — How  so  ? 

Bones. — ^Well,  he  can  box  a  prisoner,  panel  a  jury,  nail  a 
case,  chisel  a  witness,  gouge  a  client,  hammer  the  desk,  and 
shave  the  whole  community. 
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Tambo. — ^I'd  rather  be  a  doctor.  A  lawyer  is  too  much  like 
a  restless  man  in  bed  for  me. 

Int. — How  is  that,  Tambo  ? 

Tambo. — ^Well,  when  he  gets  tired  lying  on  one  side,  he 
turns  over  and  lies  on  the  other. 

Int. — ^Very  good  Now,  why  would  you  rather  be  a 
doctor? 

Tambo. — ^Well,  you  see  Tm  a  very  nervous  man,  and  a 
doctor  is  always  said  to  have  patience  (patients). 

Int. — ^Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  an  old  salt,  an  old  sea  captain, 
and  I  must  say  I  prefer  the  life  of  a  sailor  to  that  of  any  other. 
I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  and  time  on  the  water ; 
have  been  captain  of  a  ship  for  many  years. 

Tambo. — You  a  captain  of  a  ship !     Ha !  ha ! 

Bones. — You  a  captain  of  a  ship !  Oh,  no ;  you  might 
have  capped  for  several  schooners,  but  no  ship. 

Int. — It  is  a  fact,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  an  old  salt.  Have  you 
not  heard  me  spoken  of  as  an  old  salt  ? 

Bones. — No,  indeedy.  Fve  always  heard  you  spoken  of  as 
too  fresh. 

Tambo. — ^Well,  now,  if  you  know  so  much  about  a  sailor's 
life,  just  answer  us  a  few  questions.  When  the  ropes  are  taut, 
who  pays  the  schoolmaster  ? 

Bones. — Yes  ;  and  when  the  boatswain  pipes  all  hands,  who 
furnishes  the  tobacco  ? 

Tambo. — When  you  hold  an  ace  and  both  bowers,  and  only 
have  one  to  go,  what  do  you  want  with  a  cold  deck  ? 

Bones. — Yes ;  and  if  it  takes  a  ship  an  hour  to  lay  to,  how 
long  will  it  take  her  to  lay  a  dozen  ? 

Tambo. — If  your  hatchway  is  closed  down,  where  are  you 
going  to  get  your  chickens  from  ? 

Bones. — If  a  ship  loses  her  mainstay,  how  is  she  going  to 
tell  which  way  her  course  sets  (corsets)  ? 

Tambo. — How  often  does  the  captain  ride  in  his  gig  ? 
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BoMES. — If  the  bulwarks  are  stove  in,  where  are  you  going 
to  get  your  meals  ? 

Tambo. — Does  the  captain  get  his  wine  out  of  the  port  hole  ? 

Bones. — If  the  captain  snores,  ought  it  to  be  called  a  head 
wind  ? 

Tambo. — ^Say,  did  you  ever  spin  the  maintop? 

Bones. — Do  you  know  how  to  wind  up  the  larboard  watch  ? 

Tambo. — Is  there  any  way  of  making  the  cross-trees  good- 
natured  ? 

Bones. — Is  the  ship's  crew  drawn  by  a  screw  driver? 

Tambo. — Is  the  yardarm  over  three  feet  in  length? 

Int. — Gentlemen,  I  have  sailed  the  seas  over  and  over 
again,  but  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  nautical  career,  did  I 
have  such  difficult  questions  propounded  to  me  and,  to  use  the 
vernacular  of  the  day,  gentlemen,  I  am  stuck. 

Endmen. — Ha  !  ha  !  he's  stuck. 

Int. — Do  you  think  I  have  taken  leave  of  my  senses,  or 
that  I  am  a  natural-bom  fool  ?     Answer  me  that. 

Endmen. — ^We  can't;  we're  stuck. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

Interlocutor  (to  all  first  part). — Gentlemen,  did  you  hear 
of  the  accident  that  occurred  yesterday  ? 

Endmen. — No,  tell  us  about  it. 

Int. — I  will  read  it  to  you.  {Pulls  out  paper  and  begins  to 
read,)     Terrible  catastrophe ! 

Tambo. — Cats  after  me  ! 

Int. — No,  no ;  catastrophe — accident 

Bones. — ^The  idea ;  don't  know  what  catastrophe  means. 

Int. — Do  you  know  what  it  means  ? 

Bones. — ^Well,  it  means  catastrophe. 

Int. — ^That  v^-ill  do,  now ;  let  me  read  this.  {Begins  to  read.) 
"  Terrible  railroad  accident !     A  train  jumps  the  track  and  falls 
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over  an  embankment  seventy-five  feet!  Many  persons  killed 
and  others  badly  cut  and  bruised.  For  cuts  and  bruises  use  St. 
Jacob's  Oil." 

Bones. — Oh,  pshaw,  that  makes  me  tired. 

Tambo. — It  serves  you  right  for  taking  that  kind  of  a 
paper.     Here's  the  paper  you  want  to  read.     {Pulls  out  paper.) 

Int. — ^What  is  the  name  of  your  paper? 

Tambo. — The  "  Evening  Tomcat,"  and  if  s  a  howler. 

Int. — ^What  are  its  politics  ? 

Tambo. — No  politics  at  all ;  cats  on  the  fence.  Let  me  read 
you  an  article  :  "  Lost. — ^An  overcoat  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
lined  with  red  flannel." 

Int. — I  bet  he  is  a  warm-hearted  fellow. 

Bones. — I've  got  a  paper  and  a  good  one,  too. 

Int. — ^What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

Bones. —  The  "  Evening  Bedbug."  It's  a  lively  sheet, 
too.  Here's  an  article  (Sam,  here's  a  warning)  :  "John  Dulittle 
is  in  the  habit  of  stealing  pigs  and  robbing  chicken-coops.  If  he 
doesn't  stop  it,  we  will  publish  Johnnie's  name  in  this  paper. 
John  better  be  careful,  or  else  they'll  get  on  to  him." 

Tambo. — Here's  one  ;  recommendation  to  a  doctor  :  "  Dear 
Doctor. — I  had  a  pain  in  my  heart,  and  a  pain  in  my  liver,  and  a 
pain  in  my  lights,  but  since  I've  used  your  electric  belt,  I  have 
electric  lights." 

Bones. — Listen  to  this  :  **  A  blind  man  named  Taffy  was 
run  over  and  killed.  He  was  injured  in  a  similar  manner  about 
a  year  ago."     Sam,  there's  a  man  died  twice  in  the  same  place. 

Tambo. — Here's  one,  Sam,  I  think  I  will  apply  for :  **  A 
refined  widow  wants  a  gentleman  for  breakfast  and  dinner." 
Sam,  I  wonder  what  she  wants  for  supper  ? 

Bones. — Here's  one  that  will  make  your  hair  stand ;  a 
furrier  advertises.  This  is  what  he  says :  "  Furs  and  sealskin 
sacks  made  up  for  ladies  in  fashionable  styles  out  of  their  own 
skins." 
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Tambo. — Here's  a  short  one :  "Two  sisters  want  washing." 
I  guess  ril  turn  the  hose  on  them. 

Bones. — Say,  are  you  fond  of  music  ?  Here's  one  for  you 
if  you  want  a  piano :  "  For  Sale. — ^A  piano  by  a  young  lady  with 
carved  mahogany  legs." 

Tambo. — Here's  a  good  job  for  a  young  man  :  "  Wanted — 
A  young  man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  mash  potatoes  in  a  res- 
taurant." 

EPITAPHS. 

Interlocutor. — Gentlemen,  as  I  was  going  through  the 
cemetery  last  Sunday,  I  saw  a  couple  of  very  humorous  epitaphs. 
They  read  like  this :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Phillips, 
accidentally  shot  as  a  mark  of  affection  by  his  brother." 

Tambo. — He  was  an  affectionate  brother. 

Int. — And  here  was  another  one  of  them  :  "  Tears  cannot 
restore  my  wife ;  therefore,  I  weep." 

Bones. — I  know  fellows  who  would  weep  harder  than  that  if 
they  thought  she  was  coming  back. 

Int. — Don't  you  think  they  were  too  humorous  ? 

Bones. — Oh,  they  are  very  commonplace. 

Int. — Why,  I  thought  I  had  found  a  couple  of  gems. 

Tambo. — ^A  couple  of  gems  ?  You  mean  a  couple  of  jays. 
Why,  they  are  very  common.  We're  in  the  business  ;  we  write 
all  those. 

Int. — ^All  those  what? 

Tambo. — Why  all  those  who  bit  you,  Harry. 

Int. — No,  not  who  bit  you,  Harry ;  you  mean  an  obituary. 

Tambo. — I  didn't  know  if  it  was  who  beat  your  dog,  but  we 
write  them. 

Bones. — Yes,  epitaffys. 

Int. — No,  not  epitaffys ;  you  mean  epitaphs. 

Bones. — Yes,  with  or  without  taffy.  We  always  have  a  job 
lot  of  them  on  hand,  and  when  anybody  dies,  all  we  have  to  do 
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is  to  put  our  hand  in  the  drawer  and  pull  one  out  and  fill  in  the 
name.     Now,  here  is  one  for  a  stairter : 

Here  lies  Jane  Kitchen,  when  her  breath  was  spent. 
She  kicked  up  her  heels  and  away  she  went. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  poor  Charley  Lang, 
Who  was  killed  by  a  tree  that  fell  slap  bang. 

Here  lies  Miss  Arabella  Young, 

Thank  goodness,  she's  got  to  hold  her  tongue. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Sowder, 
Who  burst  while  drinking  a  seidlitz  powder 

Some  have  children  and  some  have  none, 
But  here  lies  the  mother  of  twenty-one. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Samuel  Beasly, 
Who  lived  hard  but  died  easily. 

Here  lies,  cut  down  like  unripe  fruit. 
The  wife  of  Deacon  Amos  Chute. 

Anno  Domino  eighteen  hundred  and  forty. 
She  died  from  drinking  too  much  coffee. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  W.  W. 
Who  nevermore  will  trouble  you. 

Int. — I  see  you  have  epitaphs  for  all  walks  and  professions 
in  life. 

Tambo  and  Bones. — ^Yes. 

Int. — Now,  Bones,  give  me  an  epitaph  for  a  brewer. 

Bones. — "  A  well-known  brewer  lieth  here, 

His  ails  are  over,  he's  on  his  bier." 

Int. — Very  good.     Now,  Tambo,  give  me  an  epitaph  for  a 
young  man  going  West  to  seek  his  fortune  out  among  Indians. 

Tambo. — "  He  was  young  and  he  was  fair. 
But  the  Indians  raised  his  hair." 
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Int. — Now,  one  for  a  fireman. 
Tambo. — "  Gone  to  his  last  fire."     {Paints  below^ 
Int. — Now,  one  for  a  tramp,  a  worthless  fellow. 
•  Tambo. — "  He's  resting  stilL" 
Int. — Now,  Bones,  give  me  one  for  a  lawyer. 
Bones. — Oh,  that's  a  walkover. 

"  Here  lies  a  lawyer  and  lie  he  will. 
Although  in  his  g^ve  he's  lying  still." 

Int. — Now,  Tambo,  give   me   one   for  a   musical   leader 
named  Stephen. 

Tambo. — **  Stephen  and  time  are  now  both  even, 

Stephen  beats  time,  now  time  beats  Stephen." 

Int. — Now,  Bones,  give  one  for  a  man  scalded  to  death. 
Bones. — "To  our  (es)steamed  friend." 
Int. — Now,  here   is   one   I   reserved  for  you  both  :    Mr. 
Brown,  a  policeman,  lost  his  two  children — twins ;  now,  compose 
something  on  that 

Bones. — ^We'll  do  it  together. 

Tambo. — "  Policeman  Brown,  of  our  town, 

Was  blessed  with  a  pair  of  twins ; 
One  had  a  cough  which  took  it  off, 
From  this  abode  of  sins." 
Bones.  —  "And  number  one  had  scarcely  gone, 

(Into  his  coffin  slid). 
When  number  two  went  up  the  flue. 
To  join  the  other  Idd." 
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WOMAN,  THE   RIB  OF  MAN. 

Endman. — I  made  a  discovery  to-day. 

Interlocutor. — What  was  it? 

End. — I  found  out  I  was  good  looking. 

Int. — How  did  you  find  that  out? 

End. — I  was  coming  out  of  the  depot  and  there  was  about 
ten  hackmen  says  to  me,  **  Handsome  !  Handsome  ! " 

Int. — Did  you  think  they  meant  you  ? 

End. — Why,  certainly  they  meant  me. 

Int. — Nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  meant  their  carriages  and 
coupes. 

End. — ^That's  the  first  time  I  was  ever  taken  for  a  coupe. 
Sam,  did  you  hear  of  that  man  and  wife  setting  the  house  on  fire 
and  losing  their  lives  ? 

Int. — No,  I  didn't  hear  about  it 

End. — ^That's  funny ;  the  papers  gave  a  full  account  of  it 

Int. — How  did  it  happen  ? 

End. — ril  tell  you :  all  happened  through  an  argument 
You  know  how  man  and  wife  will  quarrel  once  in  a  while  ;  one 
word  brings  on  another. 

Int. — Yes,  I  understand ;  family  jars. 

End. — ^Jars  ?  I  should  say  there  was  jars  :  pickled  jars,  bot- 
tles, coal  scuttles— every  thing  was  flying  in  the  air.  This  man's 
wife,  her  name  was  Carrie. 

Int. — Her  name  was  Carrie? 

End. — ^Yes,  and  the  subject  that  the  husband  was  talking 
about  was  too  deep  for  her,  and  she  told  him  :  "  I  don't  under- 
stand this  ;  you  will  have  to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject," 
and  he  threw  a  lamp  in  her  face  and  then  Carrie  seen  (kerosene^ 
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Int. — ^And  Carrie  seen,  ah !  thaf  s  good. 

End — ^Well,  if  that  ain't  good,  I'll  give  up. 

Int. — ^There  is  something  we  have  ail  got  to  give  up. 

End.— Whafs  that? 

Int. — Life. 

End. — ^Well,  I'll  die  before  I  give  mine  up. 

Int. — People  believe  differently.  You  know  history  repeats 
itself. 

End. — Yes,  I  think  history  is  an  old  repeater  myself. 

Int. — Do  you  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  ? 

End. — Who  is  he  ? 

Int. — ^Why,  I  mean  to  say  we  lived  before  we  were  bom. 

End. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  are  you  crazy? 

Int. — Don't  you  understand  transmig^tion  ?  For  instance, 
you  might  have  been  a  sheep,  a  dog,  or  a  hog. 

End. — ^Who  are  you  calling  a  sheep,  a  dog,  or  a  hog  ? 

Int. — Or,  you  might  have  been  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  or  a  head 
of  cabbage. 

End. — ^What  are  you  trying  to  do— make  an  Irish  stew 
out  of  me  ? 

Int. — Or  I  might  have  been  a  violet,  lily,  or  a  rose. 

End. — Look  at  that  old  century  plant — a  violet,  lily,  or  a 
rose  !  Get  out  you  bunch  of  sour  krout.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  think  we  lived  in  something  else  before  we  were  bom  ? 

Int. — ^Yes. 

End. — Well,  the  recollection  to  me  is  very  faint,  but  it  might 
be  so  for  all  we  know. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  do  you  think  I  was  before  I  was  bom  ? 

End. — You  never  changed ;  just  the  same  before  you  were 
bom  as  you  are  now. 

Int. — ^What  is  that? 

End. — ^A  big  beet  It's  a  hard  matter  to  know  where  we 
came  from. 

Int. — ^Why,  that's  easy.     Man  came  from  the  earth. 
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End. — Man  came  from  the  earth  !  I  can  understand  now, 
why  you  don't  take  a  bath. 

Int. — ^Why? 

End. — If  you  do  your  name  is  mud  It  is  all  very  well 
where  man  came  from,  but  the  great  question  is :  Where  did 
woman  come  from  ? 

Int. — ^Very  simple.     Woman  came  from  the  rib  of  man. 

End. — You  don't  mean  that ! 

Int. — Yes  ;  Adam  was  asleep  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  when 
a  spirit  appeared  and  extracted  a  rib  from  his  side  and  made 
therefrom  woman. 

End. — It  must  have  tickled  him  to  death  to  take  that  rib 
away ;  if  anyone  was  to  take  a  rib  from  nUy  I'd  have  the  night- 
mare. 

Int. — ^Woman  was  not  taken  from  man's  feet  to  be  beneath 
him  ;  neither  was  she  taken  from  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  above 
him ;  but  she  was  taken  from  beneath  his  strong  arm  to  be  pro- 
tected by  him.  That  is  where  we  get  that  saying  :  "  Never  raise 
your  hand  to  a  woman." 

End. — No ;  take  a  baseball  bat  or  a  hammer.  Well,  that 
is  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard — ^woman  came  from  the  rib  of 
man.     (Laughs^ 

Int. — What  are  you  laughing  at? 

End. — I  was  just  thinking. 

Int. — ^Thinking  of  what  ? 

End. — I  was  thinking  I'd  like  to  see  the  rib  that  fat  woman 
in  the  museum  came  from.  It  must  have  been  an  elephant's 
rib. 

Int. — I  can  see  now  you  never  read  the  Bible. 

End. — You  are  mistaken.     I'm  well  versed  on  the  Bible. 

Int. — No,  you  have  no  faith  in  what  you  say.  In  fact,  you 
don't  know  what  faith  means. 

End. — You  can  bet  I  know  what  faith  means. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  does  faith  mean? 
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End. — Faith — means — faith. 

Int. — Well,  explain  it 

End. — Suppose  you  are  out  in  the  street  and  get  arrested 
You  are  brought  before  the  court,  and  the  jury  disagree  with 
you.  Take  a  pistol  and  shoot  the  jury,  and  if  the  judge  don't 
like  it  shoot  the  judge. 

Int. — Here,  here,  stop  where  you  are  !  You  know  nothing 
about  faith.  Shoot  the  jury  ;  if  the  judge  don't  like  it  shoot  the 
judge.  That  is  what  he  calls  faith.  Listen,  and  I  will  try  and 
enlighten  you  as  to  what  faith  is. 

End. — ^You  can  bet  your  life  I  know  what  faith  is,  but  you 
don't  give  me  a  chance  to  explain  it 

Int. — Shut  up,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  faith  is. 

End. — ^Well,  don't  forget  I  know  what  feith  is.  {This  is 
worked  up  ad  libitum^ 

Int. — Remember  one  thing :  that  a  still  tongue  makes  a 
wise  head. 

End. — ^Why  don't  you  shut  up,  then? 

Int. — Allow  me  to  explain  what  faith  is  :  For  instance,  you 
and  I  are  standing  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  there  is  a  steamer 
going  by.  I  tell  you  there  is  an  alligator  on  board  that  steamer  ; 
now,  you  have  faith  in  me  that  there  is  an  alligator  on  that  ship. 
Now^  do  you  know  what  faith  is  ? 

End. — Certainly,  I  do.   . 

Int. — What  is  it  ? 

End. — ^Why,  it's  an  alligator  going  down  the  river  in  a 
steamboat 

iN^r. — I  can  see  you  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  Bible. 

End. — Yes,  I  am ;  I  have  read  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

Int. — Well,  I  will  see.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  Biblical 
questions.  If  you  are  posted  on  the  good  book,  answer  me  this  : 
Why  was  it  the  chidren  of  Israel  while  crossing  the  great  desert 
never  got  hungr}'^  ? 
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End. — I  don't  know  unless  they  lived  on  the  sand  which 
(sandwich)  is  there. 

Int. — Ha  !  ha  !  but  in  order  to  have  a  good  sandwich  you 
must  have  ham,  bread  and  mustard. 

End. — ^Well,  it  says  in  the  Bible  that  the  sons  of  Ham  were 
bread  and  mustard  there. 

Int. — ^Very  good ;  but  now  I  have  you.  Where  did  they 
get  their  salt  and  butter?     Ha !  ha  !  man,  you  are  caught. 

End. — ^Where  did  they  get  their  salt  and  butter  ?  {Hesitates,) 

Int. — You  heard  what  I  said  Where  did  they  get  their 
salt  and  butter  ? 

End. — It  also  says  that  Lot* s  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt,  and  all  the  family  but  her  (butter)  ran  into  the  desert 


QUIT    CHINNING  AND  GET  TO  WORK  AT  ONCE. 

Interlocutor. — I  have  a  question  to  ask  you. 

En  DM  AN. — ^What  is  it? 

Int. — Can  you  tell  me  why  a  woman  is  like  a  gold  mine? 

End. — No,  that's  too  rich  for  my  blood.  Why  is  a  woman 
like  a  gold  mine  ? 

Int. — Because  we  never  know  her  true  value. 

End. — That's  so ;  but  there  is  many  a  poor  man  went  broke 
prospecting. 

Int. — Did  you  hear  about  the  accident  that  occurred  to  my 
wife  the  other  day  ? 

End. — No,  what  was  it  ? 

Int. — We  were  walking  down  the  main  thoroughfare  and  a 
gust  of  wind  came  and  blew  a  lady's  hat  off  and  hit  my  wife's 
eye  ;  and  do  you  know  it  cost  me  twenty  dollars  for  doctor's  fees. 

End. — ^A  similar  accident  happened  to  my  wife.  She  was 
going  by  a  millinery  store  and  a  hat  struck  her  eye  and  it  cost 
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me  fifty  dollars.  (I'd  rather  have  her  go  by  (buy)  the  store 
than  go  by  the  hat.)  I'll  never  forget  the  last  time  I  was  in 
court. 

Int. — ^Why  so  ? 

End. — I  went  in  the  court-house  just  as  the  judge  was 
passing  sentence  on  two  Chinamen  and  an  Irishman.  The  judge 
said  to  the  Chinamen,  "  Stand  up ;  what  is  your  name?  "  The 
Chinaman  said, "  Ha  Sin."  The  judge  said, "  Ha  Sin,  ten  days." 
And  he  said  to  the  next  Chinaman,  ''  What  is  your  name  ? " 
The  Chinaman  said,  **  Ha  Fun."  The  judge  said, "  Ha  Fun,  ten 
days."      He  said  to  the  Irishman,  ''Stand  up;  what  is  your 

name?"      The    Irishman    said,    "Ha    H ;  give    me    ten 

days." 

Int. — ^Well,  that  was  equalizing  things  pretty  well. 

End. — ^Well,  you  know  everything  will  equalize  itself 
eventually. 

Int. — Ho\v  so  ? 

End. — ^The  rich  man  will  have  ice  in  the  summer  and  the 
poor  man  will  have  it  in  the  winter. 

Int. — ^Where  are  you  going  to  spend  next  summer  ? 

End. — ^The  same  old  place — Coney  Island. 

Int. — Oh,  we  had  lots  of  fun  there  last  summer.  Do  you 
remember  how  we  would  sit  on  the  sand  and  listen  to  the  moan- 
ing of  the  tide  ? 

End. — The  tides  you  used  to  get  on  would  make  anybody 
moan.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  used  to  like  to  sit  down  on  the  beach  and 
watch  the  swells  come  in  and  go  broke  against  the  banks  ;  but 
the  j  oiliest  part  was  floating  the  girls  in  the  surf 

Int. — ^That  was  our  favorite  sport. 

End. — And  how  you  could  jolly  a  girl  into  floating. 

Int. — You  were  a  pretty  good  jollier  yourself 

End. — Yes,  but  I  wasn't  in  it  with  you.  Do  you  remember 
the  reward  we  got  for  floating  the  girls  ? 

Int. — Oh,  yes  ;  a  kiss. 
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End. — If  you  were  a  real  good  floater  you  were  entitled  to 
a  kiss  from  the  floatee. 

Int. — Do  you  remember  that  stylish  girl  I  floated  ?  The 
one  with  the  fancy  bathing  suit. 

End. — Oh,  yes  ;  her  dress  was  cut  rather  summerly  (motion 
with  liand  as  if  cut  low),     Parisian  style. 

Int. — ^That  is  what  we  call  decollete. 

End. — ^Oh,  it  did  not  take  all  day  to  put  that  on.  But  she 
was  the  bravest  girl  I  ever  saw. 

Int. — How  do  you  know  she  was  so  brave  ? 

End. — ^Well,  she  showed  more  backbone  than  anyone 
there. 

Int. — She  came  from  Boston.  Do  you  know  I  claimed 
a  kiss  from  her?  This  is  what  she  said:  "Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  observers,  I  think  it  perfectly  proper  that  we  should 
allow  ourselves  to  float  away  in  ecstacies  of  osculations." 

End. — ^Well,  someone  ought  to  get  a  big  warm  custard  pie 
and  push  it   right  up  against  her  face.     Now,  I  kissed  a  girl 

from (any  local  town\  and  she  didn't  say  anything  like 

that 

Int. — ^What  did  she  say? 

End. — "  Quit  chinning  and  get  to  work  at  once." 


THE   STORM   BLEW  HIS  NOSE. 

Endman. — I  went  in  a  restaurant  this  morning  and  asked 
the  waiter  if  he  had  any  fish.  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  fresh  He  said,  "  I  don't  know  ;  I've  only  been  here  four 
weeks."  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  champagne  on  ice,  and  he 
said,  "  Yes  ; "  and  I  said  :  "  Bring  me  some  of  the  ice."  Then 
I  asked  if  he  had  any  soup,  and  he  said,  "Yes."  I  said: 
"  Bring  me  some."     He  stepped  in  the  middle  of  the  dining- 
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room  and  hallowed  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  "  One  bath  for  a 
bull-dog."  I  thought  he  was  pretty  fresh.  I  took  a  trip  to 
California  lately,  and  on  the  train  I  met  a  sport  He  wanted 
to  bet  me  that  the  train  would  get  into  San  Francisco  one  hour 
late. 

Interlocutor. — Did  you  bet  him  ? 

End. — No.  Then  he  said :  "  Til  bet  you  we  get  in  one 
hour  ahead  of  time." 

Int. — Did  you  bet  him  ? 

End. — No.  Then  he  said  :  "  I'll  bet  you  you  don't  know 
what  your  name  is. 

Int. — Of  course  you  bet  him,  then  ? 

End. — No.  We  went  on  a  little  further  when  the  boiler  of 
the  engine  busted  I  went  up  half  a  mile  in  the  air  and,  just  as 
I  was  coming  down,  I  met  this  betting  man  coming  up ;  just  as  I 
passed  him  he  hallooed  out  to  me  :  "  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  I'll 
go  up  higher  than  you  did." 

Int. — He  was  a  thoroughbred. 

End. — I  should  say  he  was.  You  know  a  man  that  will  bet 
is  a  gambler,  and  a  man  that  won't  bet  is  no  better.  Why  don't 
you  come  out  and  visit  me  ? 

Int. — You  have  too  many  storms  out  where  you  live. 

End. — Storms!  You  should  have  been  out  to  my  house 
last  week.  Talk  about  storms  !  It  blew  everything  to  pieces  ; 
it  blew  the  paint  off  the  houses ;  it  blew  the  knot-holes  out  of 
the  fences  ;  it  blew  the  sun  back  four  hours.  You  know  Main 
Street,  how  crooked  it  was  ? 

Int. — Very  well. 

End. — Well,  it  blew  it  straight  as  an  arrow.  You  know  old 
Tom  Brown,  that  had  the  catarrh  so  bad  ? 

Int. — Oh,  yes. 

End. — It  blew  his  nose;  he  hadn't  blowed  it  for  fifteen 
years. 
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HOME   ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS. 

Endman. — Oh,  Sam,  I  love  to  hear  good  singing ;  especially 
the  old  songs.     For  instance:  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home." 

Interlocutor. — Yes,  and  I  love  to  be  with  the  old  folks  at 
home. 

End. — ^Wel],  I  don't  blame  you ;  it  beats  working  for  a 
living.  And  another  good  old  song:  "Way  Down  Upon  a 
Shanghai's  Liver." 

Int. — You  mean,  "  Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwanee  River." 

End. — Is  that  it  ?  You  know  I  used  to  be  quite  a  singer  my- 
self, and  I  sang  to  a  very  large  audience. 

Int. — Did  you  meet  with  success  ? 

End. — No,  I  met  with  a  tomato.  There  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  in  the  audience  wanted  to  present  me  with  a 
basket  of  tomatoes ;  he  couldn't  reach  the  stage,  so  he  thought 
he  would  present  them  to  me  at  a  distance,  one  at  a  time.  The 
first  one  struck  me  right  here ;  he  aimed  for  my  heart  and  I  never 
saw  a  tomato  splatter  so  in  my  life.  I  looked  up  to  see  from 
whence  it  came  and  I  got  another  right  here  {faints  to  nose). 

Int. — Struck  you  in  the  face  ? 

End. — No  ;  on  the  end  of  my  face— on  my  proboscis, — 
right  on  my  face  handle,  and  it  came  near  destroying  my  smelling 
apparatus.  It  came  with  such  force,  I  felt  it  on  the  back  of  my 
neck.  It  was  one  of  the  very  worst  tomatoes  I  ever  saw.  I 
don't  see  how  it  ever  held  together  until  it  reached  me. 

Int. — Perhaps  it  was  a  case  tomato. 

End. — It  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  tomato  I  ever  saw. 

Int. — Oh  !  well,  let  it  go  by. 

End. — I  only  wish  it  had  gone  by.  Say,  Sam,  were  you 
ever  hit  with  a  tomato  ? 

Int. — No,  not  that  I  can  remember. 

End. — Oh  !  if  you  were  ever  hit  with  a  tomato,  you'd  re- 
member it  all  your  life. 
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Int. — ^Are  you  still  living  in  the  dty? 

End. — ^No,  I've  moved. 

Int. — ^Are  you  living  out ? 

End. — No,  I  am  not  living  out,  now ;  I'm  married. 

Int. — I  mean,  are  you  living  on  the  outskirts,  the  suburbs? 

End. — Yes,  I'm  living  on  the  outshirts  of  the  hoops-skirts 
of  the  rhubarbs. 

Int. — How  do  you  get  there  ? 

End. — You  take  a  Sixth  Street  trolley  car  and  ride  two 
squares  further  than  it  goes :  then  you  get  out  and  walk  three 
squares,  and  it's  four  miles  beyond  that  You  must  come  out 
and  see  me.     I  have  a  nice  little  home. 

Int. — What  is  nicer  than  a  nice  little  home  and  a  nice  little 
wife? 

End. — Yes  !  And  be  sure  she  is  a  nice  little  wife  not  a  big 
one  that  will  wipe  up  the  floor  with  you.  A  little  wife  that 
makes  every  thing  so  comfortable  for  you,  every  thing  so  warm 
for  you ;  and  if  she  can't  make  it  warm  enough,  sends  for  her 
mother.  Well,  between  the  two  of  them  I  don't  have  to  buy  any 
coal. 

Int. — ^Are  you  living  in  your  own  house  ? 

End. — Yes,  it's  mine  (the  sheriff  got  it  just  now),  and  it's  a 
beautiful  place  ;  shade  trees  on  the  lawn,  veranda  on  the  back. 

Int. — Mansard  rool  ? 

End. — ^What  did  you  say  ? 

Int. — I  say  a  mansard  roof  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  got  three  of  them  ;  bay-windows  on  the 
side  and  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  business. 


ELEVEN   DOLLARS. 

Endman. — Say,  that's  nice  singing.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
our  little  racket  last  night.  You  like  wine,  I  must  say,  better 
than  anyone  I  know  of 
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Interlocutor. — Yes,  indeed ;  I  never  drank  so  much  wine 
in  all  my  life. 

End. — I  know  it  You  like  wine  pretty  well,  but  you  don't 
like  to  pay  for  it. 

Int. — Oh,  that's  all  right.  When  you  have  got  money  it  is 
mine,  and  when  I  have  got  money  it  is  yours. 

End. — Yes,  you  bet  your  life,  when  I've  got  money  it  is 
yours.  Talking  about  that,  I  was  robbed  of  eleven  dollars  last 
night. 

Int. — You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  were  robbed  after  I 
left  you,  do  you  ? 

£nd. — You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  do  you  ? 

Int. — I  surely  do  not. 

End. — ^Well  when  I  started  out  with  you  last  evening,  I  had 
just  sixty-one  dollars. 

Int. — You  did,  for  you  counted  it  in  my  presence. 

End. — ^Well,  if  you  remember,  when  we  parted,  I  showed 
you  eleven  dollars ;  all  I  had  left  of  the  sixty-one  dollars. 

Int. — ^You  did  for  a  fact ;  that  was  right  after  our  little  argu- 
ment about  arithmetic  ;  and  the  night  was  very  dark,  too. 

End. — ^Yes  ;  you  bet  your  life  you  remember  it  was  dark. 
Well,  I  bid  you  good-night  and  started  for  home  with  my  eleven 
dollars.  Now,  nobody  knew  I  had  this  money  but  you.  Just 
as  I  got  in  front  of  my  house  under  the  willow  tree,  someone 
hit  me  in  the  head  with  a  blackjack  and  robbed  me. 

Int. — Well !  well !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it 

End. — ^You  ain't  half  as  sorry  as  I  am.  I'm  eleven  dollars 
sorry,  I  am. 

Int. — Couldn't  you  recognize  the  face  ? 

End. — No ;  it  was  too  dark  to  recognize  faces. 

Int. — Perhaps  you  recogfnized  the  voice  ? 

End. — ni  never  forget  that  voice  as  long  as  I  live. 

Int. — Did  it  sound  like  a  Frenchman's  voice  ? 
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End. — No,  sir. 

Int. — like  a  Scotchman's  voice  ? 

End. — No,  sir. 

Int. — Did  it  sound  like  a  German's  voice  ? 

End. — No,  sir.     Oh,  no  ! 

Int. — ^Well,  whose  voice  did  it  sound  like  ? 

End. — It  sounded  a  good  deal  like  yours. 

Int. — You  don't  mean  to  say  I  robbed  you,  do  you  ? 

End. — Certainly  not     I  didn't  say  you  took  it,  did  I  ? 

Int. — No ;  but  you  insinuated  as  much. 

End. — ^'Deed,  I  didn't !  All  I  said  was,  it  sounded  like 
your  voice.  Someone  borrowed  your  voice  and  came  and  robbed 
me  with  it. 

Int. — ^There  !  there !  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  took 
your  money. 

End. — Rest  quietly  on  that  subject ;  I  don't  say  you  took 
it.  All  I  say  is,  I  went  to  bed  last  night  and  woke  up  without 
a  cent     You  went  to  bed  and  woke  up  with  eleven  dollars. 

Int. — I  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  didn't  take  your  money,  and 
I  want  to  impress  this  fact  on  your  mind :  I  have  got  an  easy 
way  of  making  my  money. 

End. — ^That's  pretty  easy.  That's  about  as  easy  a  way  as 
I  know  of. 

Int.  {Business  of  getting  up  angry/j\)— This  is  infamous,  sir, 
to  vilify  me  in  this  manner,  before  all  these  gentlemen.  The  idea 
of  you  accusing  me  of  stealing.  Why,  it  is  perfectly  disgraceful. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  the  chastisement  you  deserve, 
sir.  Henceforth  we  meet  as  strangers !  Strangers !  (Sits 
down.) 

End.  {through  aiove  speech  appears  frightened  and  humili- 
ated,)— Well ;  I'm  sorry  I  said  so  much  about  it ;  I  didn't  mean 
to  say  that  you  took  the  money.  It's  only  my  eccentric  way 
made  you  think  that  I  said  so.  That's  all ;  I  hope  you'll  for- 
give me. 
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Int. — ^Well,  Tambo,  when  you  talk  that  way,  why  certainly 
ril  forgive  you  ;  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart  Now,  we  are 
friends  as  before. 

End. — ^There's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  The  money's 
gone  {business).  If  it  does  you  any  more  good  than  it  does  me, 
keep  it !  keep  it ! 

Int. — ^There  you  go  again.  I  wish  you  would  drop 
that 

End. — I  wish  you  would  drop  it ;  I'd  pick  it  up. 

Int. — Pick  what  up  ? 

End. — Why,  the  eleven  dollars. 

Int. — I  reiterate  once  for  all,  I  haven't  got  your  money. 

End. — No ;  you  spent  it  by  this  time. 

Int.  {angrily.) — I  don't  want  any  more  of  this. 

End. — You  can't  get  any  more ;  you've  got  all  I  have. 

Int. — I  won't  stand  it,  sir !     {Rising  angrily.) 

End. — ^Well,  sit  down  to  it. 

Int.  {sitting  dawn.) — I  have  told  you  again  and  again  I 
haven't  got  your  money.     Have  you  lost  your  senses  ? 

End. — No ;  I've  lost  eleven  dollars. 

Int. — I  know  you  have. 

End. — You  bet  your  life  you  do. 

Int. — ^This  is  outrageous,     {Tapping  foot  angrily.) 

End. — Oh,  that's  all  right ;  I  feel  a  little  sore  about  that 
money,  that's  all.  I'd  rather  give  a  man  ten  dollars  than  have 
him  rob  me  of  five  cents.  I  know  one  thing :  If  I  robbed  a  man, 
I  wouldn't  take  it  all ;  I'd  leave  enough  for  breakfast 

Int. — Well,  shut  up  about  it     It  is  your  loss,  not  mine. 

End. — It's  my  loss  and  your  gain.  Well,  I  won't  speak 
about  it  again.  I  see  I  have  said  too  much  now.  But  if  a  man 
said  as  much  as  that  to  me,  I'd  give  him  some  of  it  back.  I 
don't  say  that  you  took  it,  you  know,  I  don't  say  you  took  it ; 
but  I  saw  you  with  a  six-dollar  pair  of  new  shoes  to-day,  and 
five  dollars  in  your  hand.     That  don't  look  right. 
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Int. — But  that  was  my  money. 

End. — ^Well,  it  was  mine  last  night  Say,  what  was  that 
argument  we  had  last  night  before  I  left  you  ? 

Int. — Oh,  yes;  we  were  arguing  about  arithmetic.  You 
were  saying  that  you  were  a  better  arithmetician  than  I. 

End. — Yes  ;  and  I  still  stick  to  the  same  thing. 

Int. — FU  just  show  your  ignorance  right  here.  I'll  try  you 
on  a  very  simple  question  in  arithmetic  and  I  know  you  can't 
answer  it. 

End. — Oh,  that* s  all  right ;  we'll  see  about  that 

Int. — Well,  Tambo,  I  was  out  hunting  once. 

End. — I  know  it  You  can  hunt  eleven  dollars  quicker 
than  anyone  I  know  of. 

Int. — ^That  is  enough  of  that;  let  me  get  at  my  ques- 
tion. 

End. — Let  me  get  at  my  eleven  dollars  ;  will  you  ? 

Int. — ^Well,  as  I  was  sa)ang,  I  was  out  hunting  after  quail 
and  snipe. 

End. — ^That's  it,  same  hunt.  You  quailed  me  and  sniped 
the  eleven  dollars. 

Int.  {angrily. y^-- Art  you  going  to  let  me  get  at  my  question 
or  not  ? 

End. — Well,  are  you  going  to  let  me  get  at  my  eleven  dol- 
lars or  not  ? 

Int. — ^As  I  was  skirmiching  through  the  woods  I  came 
across  a  field  where  there  were  a  number  of  cows. 

End. — ^And  one  of  them  had  eleven  dollars. 

Int. — ^No,  sir ;  and  on  the  fence  sat  five  wild  pigeons.  I  up 
with  my  gun- 

End. — ^And  shot  eleven  dollars  ! 

Int.  {angrily.) — No,  sir ;  I  shot  one  of  the  pigeons.  Now, 
how  many  were  left  ? 

End. — Oh  !  is  that  the  question  you  want  to  ask  me  ?  Oh, 
go  and  ask  some  schoolboy.     Five  pigeons  sitting  on  a  fence ; 
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you  shoot  one  {counting  on  fingers).     Why,  there's  four  left,  of 
course. 

Int. — You  are  wrong. 

End. — Oh,  five  cows  sitting  on  a  pigeon.  You  shoot  one 
fence— oh,  there's  four  left. 

Int. — No,  sir ;  you  are  wrong.     There  is  not  four  left. 

End. — I'm  right.  Oh,  four  fences  sitting  on  a  pigeon  ;  you 
shoot  one  cow.  Oh,  you  get  me  all  mixed  up.  I  know  there's 
four  left,  anyhow.  {Business  ad  libitum.)  I'll  make  a  bet  with 
you  that  I'm  right. 

Int. — ^What  will  you  bet? 

End. — I'll  bet  the  eleven  dollars  you  owe  me. 

Int. — Here,  now,  don't  try  to  get  out  of  it  that  way.  I'll 
bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine.  {Both  shake  liands  and  come  dowji 
frofit) 

End. — It's  a  go.     How  much  does  the  wine  cost? 

Int. — F^ive  dollars. 

End. — Then  if  I  lose,  you'll  owe  me  six. 

Int. — Oh,  let  up.  Now,  let  me  illustrate.  {Business.)  I 
shoot  one  pigeon  ;  that  settles  him.  The  other  four  fly  away ; 
consequently,  there  is  only  one  left. 

End. —  {Sitting  down,  looking  foolisfdy.)  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  they  flew  away  ?  {Both  are  seated  and  Interlocutor  calls 
next  so?ig ;  7uhile  interlude  is  being  played,  Endman  appears  in 
d^ep  tlwught.  Business  of  stopping  music.)  Here  !  hold  on  !  a 
lioht  .strikes  my  benighted  brain.  That's  right :  they  fly  away, 
don't  they  ? 

Int. — Certainly.  What  do  you  mean  by  interrupting  the 
song  in  this  manner? 

End. — Oh,  that's  all  right.  When  they  fly  away  they  get 
up  and  leave,  don't  they? 

Int. — Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

End. — ^Well,  ain't  that  four  left. 
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THE   HEN   SPOKE. 

End!^  AN. — Hurrah  for  the  red,  white  and  blue;  hurrah  for 
the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Interlocutor. — You  feel  patriotic  this  evening.  Do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  ? 

End. — Certainly,  I  do. 

Int. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  red? 

End. — ^That  is  for  the  blood  of  our  dead  patriots. 

Int. — The  white  ? 

End. — ^That's  for  the  purity  of  our  city  aldermen. 

Int. — ^The  blue  ? 

End. — The  blue,  the  blue. 

Int. — Yes,  the  blue. 

End. — Oh,  the  wind  blew.  Are  you  surper — are  you  sura- 
tion — are  you  supa ? 

Int. — You  mean  superstitious. 

End. — ^Thafs  it ;  I  never  could  say  superstitious.  Do  you 
believe  in  horseshoes  over  doors,  etc.  ? 

Int. — Yes,  I  do.  I  have  a  horseshoe  over  my  door,  and 
I  have  had  good  luck  ever  since. 

End. — So  do  I.  I  nailed  a  horseshoe  over  my  door  and 
the  next  day  someone  stole  my  wife. 

Int. — I  suppose  you  took  it  down  after  that  ? 

End. — No,  sir  ;  nailed  another  one  up. 

Int. — What  for  ? 

End. — I  want  them  to  come  after  my  mother-in-law.  Say, 
did  you  know  Jerry  Murphy  ? 

Int. — Very  well. 

End. — Did  you  know  he  was  the  first  gladiator  that  landed 
in  this  country  ? 

Int. — No  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

End. — There  is  quite  a  story  connected  with  it.  You  see, 
when  Jerry  first  came  from  Honolulu 
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Int. — You  mean  Ireland. 

End. — Yes,  Ireland ;  he  started  for  this  country  with  his 
wife  on  a  raft. 

Int. — You  mean  a  ship,  not  a  raft. 

End. — That's  so,  a  ship ;  and  they  had  been  out  on  this 
canal  two  or  three  days. 

Int. — No,  no  ;  ocean,  not  canal. 

End. — Well,  ocean  ;  Jerry  and  his  wife  got  a  quarreling, 
and  in  the  tussle  he  threw  his  wife  overboard,  and  just  the  min- 
ute she  fell  in  the  water  she  was  nabbed-^-devoured. 

Int. — Devoured  !  By  what  ? 

End. — By  a  big  shark ;  he  grabbed  and  swallowed  her. 
Jerry  jumped  up  and  said  :  **  I  am  glad  he  ate  her."  I  am  in 
the  chicken  business  now,  and  when  I  stepped  in  the  hen  coop 
this  morning,  one  of  the  hens  spoke. 

Int. — What  did  it  say  ? 

End. — **  There's  the  fellow  we  are  laying  for."  I  tell  you, 
a  person  sees  many  funny  sights  in  this  world,  but  the  funniest 
sight  is  to  go  way  in  the  country  and  see  a  rooster  step  up  to  a 
hen  and  ask  her  to  dance  when  she  is  laying  on  her  nest,  and  the 
hen  turns  around  to  the  rooster,  and  says  :  '*  You  will  have  to 
excuse  me,  I  am  engaged  for  this  set 

KICKED  BACK  ON   FIVE   HUNDRED  RABBITS. 

Endman. — Are  you  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing? 

Interlocutor. — Oh,  yes ;  and  I  have  had  some  remarkable 
experiences  while  out  hunting.  Let  me  relate  to  you  what 
occurred  to  me  last  summer :  I  started  out  with  dog  and  gun, 
and  hunted  till  I  got  tired ;  I  came  to  a  large,  shady  tree  near  a 
river.  I  was  very  warm,  so  I  thought  I  would  lay  down  and 
take  a  nap.  I  did  so,  and  slept  probably  an  hour ;  when  I 
awoke,  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ? 
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End. — ^The  tree. 

Int. — Yes ;  but  what  do  you  think  I  saw  on  the  limb  ot 
the  tree  ? 

End. — Snakes. 

Int. — No!  no! 

End. — Oh,  you  hadn't  been  drinking  that  day. 

Int. — No ;  this  was  another  trip.  I  saw  on  the  limb  of  that 
tiree  five  hundred  partridges  roosting  on  a  large  limb  ;  I  up  with 
my  gun 

End. — ^And  killed  the  partridges ! 

Int. — No ;  but  I  fired  at  the  limb  of  the  tree  that  the  part- 
ridges were  roosting  on ;  I  split  the  limb  and  the  partridges*  feet 
fell  in  the  crevice  of  the  limb ;  the  limb  closed  in  on  them  and  I 
captured  them  all  alive.  I  sawed  the  limb  of  the  tree  off  and 
brought  them  all  home  alive,  and  with  but  one  shot  wasted. 

End. — Five  hundred  of  them  !    And  only  one  shot  wasted  ! 

Int. — Yes  ;  the  whole  five  hundred  of  them.  Now,  let  me 
tell  you  what  happened  the  next  day. 

End. — ^That  will  do ;  Fve  got  enough.  Let  me  relate  a 
little  instant  that  happened  to  me  while  out  hunting  last  summer  : 
I  started  out  with  dog  and  gun,  and  it  was  a  very  warm  day, 
too.  I  never  hunted  so  much  in  one  day  as  I  did  that  one.  The 
hunting  was  great.  After  I  got  very  tired  hunting,  I  hunted 
again.  The  hunting  was  so  good  it  was  a  case  of  nothing  but 
hunt;  couldn't  find  anything  but  hunt  When  the  hunting  was 
played  out,  I  hunted  again.  But  not  for  game  this  time,  but  for 
a  nice  shady  place  near  some  river ;  and  at  last  I  succeeded  and 
found  a  large  shady  tree  near  a  nice  big  river,  and  the  shade  was 
so  in\  iting  I  thought  I  would  take  a  nap  and  rest  myself  I  slept 
probably  one  hour  or  two,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  awoke,  and  what 
do  you  think  I  saw? 

Int.  {laughingly!) — ^Why,  partridges  on  a  tree. 

End. — Oh,  no  ;  you  killed  all  the  partridges.  I  saw  a  deer, 
and  I  up  with  my  gun  at  once 
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Int. — And  shot  the  deer. 

End. — No  ;  just  as  I  was  going  to  shoot,  I  looked  down  the 
river  and  saw  five  hundred  wild  ducks.  Now,  I  didn't  want  the 
ducks,  I  wanted  the  deer ;  so  I  up  with  my  gun 

Int. — And  brought  down  the  deer. 

End. — No;  just  as  I  was  going  to  shoot,  I  looked  up  the 
river  and  saw  seven  hundred  wild  geese.  Now,  I  didn't  want 
the  geese  nor  the  ducks,  but  I  wanted  the  deer ;  so  I  up  with  my 
gun 

Int. — And  killed  the  deer. 

End. — No ;  just  as  I  was  going  to  shoot,  I  looked  behind 
me  and  saw  five  hundred  rabbits.  I  didn't  want  the  rabbits,  the 
geese,  nor  the  ducks,  but  I  was  dead  after  the  deer ;  so  I  up  with 
the  gun 

Int. — And  this  time  shot  the  deer. 

End. — No ;  just  as  I  was  going  to  shoot  a  big  bora  con- 
ductor snake  stood  right  up  in  front  of  me  with  its  mouth  wide 
open. 

Int. — You  mean  boa  constrictor. 

End. — He  wasn't  very  strict  He  stuck  his  tongue  out  and 
wanted  to  kiss  me.  He  scared  me  so,  I  fired  the  gun  at  once 
and  the  gun  exploded.  The  ball  in  the  gun  went  right  straight 
ahead  and  killed  the  deer ;  the  barrel  of  the  gun  flew  down  the 
river  and  killed  the  ducks ;  the  stock  of  the  gun  flew  up  the 
river  and  killed  all  the  geese ;  the  ramrod  went  down  the  snake's 
throat  and  choked  him  to  death,  and  the  gun  kicked  me  back  on 
the  five  hundred  rabbits,  and  I  killed  everyone  of  them.  {The 
finish  of  tfUs  must  be  told  fast  and  excitedly^ 


TELEPHONE. 

Endman. — Did  you  know  I  was  in  a  new  business  ? 
Interlocutor. — What  have  you  taken  up  now  ? 
End. — I'm  in  the  telephone  business  now. 
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Int — ^What  telephone  do  you  represent? 

End. — ^The  Bell  Telephone. 

Int. — I  hear  that  is  very  good 

End. — I've  been  all  over  the  world.  It's  the  finest  I  ever 
saw.  I  have  one  here ;  if  you  wish,  I  will  show  you  the 
advantage  this  phone  has  over  all  others. 

Int. — I  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  modus  operandi. 

End  — ^What's  his  number  ? 

Int. — Oh  !  I  mean  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  workings  of 
your  phone  and  the  advantage  it  has  over  others. 

End. — Here  is  an  instrument  you  can  telephone  all  over 
the  world :  to  Europe,  Irup,  Stirup,  catchup,  hangup  or  any 
other  place. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ? 

End. — Yes,  you  can  attach  this  instrument  to  your  apart- 
ments and  telephone  to  the  good  world  above,  or  the  bad  world 
below. 

Int. — ^To  the  good  world  above  and  the  bad  world  below? 

End. — ^That's  what  I  said  and  I  will  not  withdraw  my  alli- 
gator— I  mean  my  affidavit 

Int. — My  father  died  some  years  ago  ;  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  him. 

End. — How  long  has  he  been  dead  ? 

Int. — Seven  years. 

End. — ^Then  he  was  over  seven  when  he  died  ? 

Int.  {cingrily) — He  was  my  father. 

End. — Well !  he  couldn't  help  that.  (Business  of  ringing 
bell  and  putting  instrument  to  his  car.)  Halloo!  halloo!  Central. 
is  that  you  ?     Give  me  the  lower  region  please. 

Int. — Here!  here!  My  father  is  not  there.   {Pointing  down,) 

End. — You  can't  tell,  maybe  he  voted  for {any  local 

name)  and  got  run  in. 

Int. — ^When  my  father  died,  he  took  wings  and  flew  to  the 
good  world  above ;  and  sister  Mary,  when  she  died,  she  took 
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wings  and  flew  to  the  good  world  above;  and  brother  Bill, 
Arhen  he  died,  he  took  wings  and  flew  to  the  good  world 
above. 

End. — You  must  have  come  from  a  pretty  fly  family  ?  But 
rU  try  and  locate  your  father.  Halloo,  Central,  give  me  the 
Golden  Gates,  please. 

Int. — ^Ah  !  that  is  better. 

End. — So  it's  considered  by  those  who  have  visited  both 
places.  Halloo  !  have  you  got  an  old  rube  up  there  by  the  name 
of by  the  way,  what  was  your  father's  name  ? 

Int. — ^William  Johnson. 

End. — Willom 

Int. — No,  not  Willom  ;  simply  William  Johnson. 

End. — Simple  William  Johnson. 

Int. — No,  no,  no  ;  emphatically  no  ;  William  Johnson. 

End. — No,  no,  no  ;  fat  headed  William  Johnson. 

Int. — Oh  !  just  ask  for  William  Johnson. 

End. — Did  he  have  whiskers  ? 

Int. — A  goatee. 

End. — Give  me  William  Johnson  with  a  goat 

Int. — Oh  !  no  ;  a  goatee. 

End. — Put  a  /  on  that  goat. 

Int. — I  mean  whiskers  on  his  chin. 

End. — Have  you  an  old  hayseed  up  there  by  the  name  of 
William  Johnson  with  spinage  on  his  face  ?  By  the  way,  what 
state  is  your  father  from  ? 

Int. — New  Jersey. 

End. — New  Jersey ;  yes,  Jersey,  Jersey !  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  it's  not  on  the  map  ?  that  place  where  all  the  mosqui- 
toes come  from.  You  don't  mean  it,  indeed  !  ah  !  ha  !  he  says 
he's  very  sorry  but  they  haven't  had  any  one  in  Heaven  from 
Jersey  for  over  a  hundred  years.  But  wait,  I  guess  I  can  locate 
him.  (Business  of  ringing^  Halloo,  Central,  give  me  that  other 
place  again.  Halloo,  is  that  you  Horns  ?     Have  you  any  body 
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down  there  by  the  name  of  William  Johnson  ? — What  you  don't 
tell  me.     Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  he's  there  ! 

Int. — What !  my  father  there?  {Painting dawn.)  Oh,  this 
is  too  much. 

End. — Well,  never  mind  ;  I  guess  it  bothers  him  more  than 
it  does  you. 

Int. — ^Ask  him  to  step  to  the  phone  a  minute ;  his  son 
would  like  to  speak  to  him. 

End. — Say,  Horns,  ask  William  to  step  to  the  phone  a  min- 
ute, his  son  would  like  to  speak  some  talk  to  him.  He  can't 
come  just  now,  he  is  on  the  supper  watch,  just  firing  up  ;  He'll 
be  through  presently.     Ah  !  here  he  is. 

Int. — Ask  him  if  there  is  anything  on  this  world  I  can  send 
him  to  make  him  happy. 

End. — Your  son  wants  to  know  if  there  is  anything  on  this 
world  he  can  send  you  to  make  you  happy,  happy  !  A  bottle  of 
champagne  or  some  angel  cake.  What,  ah  !  oh  !  yes  !  anything 
else  ?  He  says  he'd  like  a  ton  of  ice,  a  linen  duster  and  three 
or  four  fans. 

Int. — ^Very  well,  tell  him  you'll  be  down  there  shortly,  I'll 
send  them  with  you. 

End.  {Turns  ta pliane). — I'll  be  down  there  shortly  and 

{turns  to  Int),  Here  !  here  !  What  are  you  giving  me.  (  Turns 
ta  Phone.)     Say,  Central,  this  whole  conversation  is  off. 


YOUR  CONSCIENCE. 

Endman. — What  do  you  think  happened  to  me  the  other 
day,  Sam? 

Interlocutor. — I  am  sure  I  can't  imagine,  Tambo,  what 
was  it? 

End. — Why,  my  father  and  mother  went  on  a  sea  vo}-age, 
and  I  went  down  to  the  ship  to  see  them  off.     When  we  got 
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down  there  I  thought  I'd  buy  them  some  books  and  papers  to 
pass  the  time  away  while  on  their  voyage.  I  drew  forth  my 
well-filled  pocket-book  to  invest.  When,  what  do  you  think,  a 
cyclone  sprung  up  and  whiff!  over  board  went  the  pocket-book. 
I  looked  over  into  the  briney  deep,  but  it  was  gone. 

Int. — ^Well,  that  was  too  bad.  Was  there  much  money 
in  it? 

End. — Yes  ;  there  was  one  hundred  dollars  in  bills,  and  a 
hundred  shares  of  railroad  stocks.  I  wouldn't  have  lost  it  for 
any  thing.  Why,  it  was  all  I  had  in  the  world.  But  here  comes 
the  strange  part  of  my  story :  A  few  days  after  that  I  was  out 
fishing  and  I  caught  a  sherk. 

Int. — You  mean  a  shark  ! 

End. — Yes,  sir ;  a  big,  long,  large  shark.  I  pulled  out  my 
jack-knife  and  ripped  open  that  shark,  and  what  do  you  think  ? 
There  was  my  pocket-book  inside  of  the  shark  with  my  hundred 
dollars  in  money  and  my  five  hundred  shares  of  railroad  stock. 

Int. — Here !  here !  you  said  before  that  you  had  but  one 
hundred  shares  of  railroad  stock. 

End. — ^That's  all  right.  The  stock  was  watered.  Say, 
Sam,  you  knew  Mr.  Carr,  didn't  you  ? 

Int. — Why,  of  course  I  knew  him. 

End. — ^Well,  he  took  cramps  the  other  evening,  and  went 
to  the  drug  store  to  get  some  medicine.  It  was  quite  late  and 
the  druggist  had  gone  to  bed.  Mr.  Carr  rung  the  night  bell  and 
the  druggist  stuck  his  head  out  and  said,  ''Who's  there?  "  He 
said  "  Mr.  Carr."  The  druggist  said,  "  What  ?  "  And  Carr  said, 
"Mr.  Carr."  The  druggist  said,  "You  missed  the  car?  Well, 
you  fool,  wait  for  the  next  one."  I  suppose  you  heard  of  his 
son  being  arrested  for  petty  larceny.  He  stole  forty  cents  from 
Ike  Clements. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ? 

End. — ^Yes  ;  and  he  ought  to  be  arrested  for  stealing  such 
a  petty  amount.     Why  didn't  he  steal  something  big.     The  man 
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that  steals  forty  cents  is  a  thief,  a  common,  everyday  thief;  but 
a  man  that  steals  fifty  thousand  dollars 

Int. — Well,  he  is  a  thief  too,  is  he  not  ? 

End. — No,  sir ;  he's  a  defaulter !  and  the  man  that  steals 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars 

Int.— Well ! 

End. — Oh,  that's  simply  a  shortage  ;  but  if  a  man  steals 
two  hundred  thousand 

Int. — ^Well,  what  is  he  ? 

End. — Him?  Oh,  he's  a  Canadian  tourist!  But  the  man 
that  steals  a  million  !  he's  a  dandy?  I  wish  I  was  a  dandy! 
quick ! 

Int. — Oh,  no,  you  don't !  I  tell  you,  Tambo,  when  a  man 
does  anything  wrong,  he  feels  something  here.  {Puts  his  hand 
on  Ids  heart.) 

End. — I  know  !     Policeman  ! !     Quick  ! ! 

Int. — No  !  No  !  Your  conscience  !  The  silent  monitor  in 
your  heart,  which  tells  you  w'  en  a  thing  is  wrong  or  right 
You  feel  it  here.     {Strikes  heart) 

End. — Oh,  yes  !     Is  that  your  conscience? 

Int. — Yes,  sir !  And  if  you  do  wrong,  it  gnaws  at  your 
heart  until  you  make  reparation. 

End. — Weil,  Fve  felt  that  feeling  myself.  It  was  only  the 
other  day,  I  needed  a  pair  of  shoes  very  bad ;  cold  weather 
coming  on,  you  know  ;  and  as  I  was  walking  down  the  street,  I 
came  in  front  of  a  store  where  there  was  lots  of  nice  shoes  on 
the  shelves.  They  were  on  the  shelf  and  still  they  were  on  the 
move. 

Int. — How  was  that,  Tambo  ? 

End. — ^Why  they  were  Waukenphast  {walking  fast)  shoes. 
Well,  Sam,  I  saw  a  nice  pair  of  shoes  on  a  shelf  by  the  door 
marked  "  one  dollar  a  pair,"  I  said,  "  Ah  there  !  my  size  I"  The 
proprietor  he  was  away  back  in  the  rear  part  of  the  store  and 
had  his  back  turned ;  I  just  glided  up  gently  to  that  shelf,  and 
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put  out  my  hand,  and  was  just  going  to  grab,  to  swipe,  to  pur- 
loin those  shoes.  When  I  had  a  feeling  here.  {Puts  hand  aver 
hearty 

Int.  {eagerly) — ^That  was  it !  That  was  your  conscience, 
and  you  did  not  take  the  shoes  ? 

End. — No,  but  I  reached  up  on  another  shelf  higher,  and 
took  a  seven  dollar  pair. 


CROSSED  IN  LOVE. 

Interlocutor. — How  are  you  getting  along  in  your  love 
aflfairs,  Bones? 

Endman. — ^Oh,  I'm  courting  two  girls  now,  Jane  and 
Tilly. 

Int. — Why  don't  you  marry  Jane? 

End. — ^Jane?  Oh  she's  too  plain. 

Int. — Well,  why  don't  you  marry  Tilly  then? 

End. — ^Tilly?  Oh  she's  too  silly. 

Int. — ^Well,  which  one  are  you  going  to  marry  ? 

End. — Well,  I  promised  to  marry  them  both. 

Int. — Now,  if  you  do  not  marry  one  of  them,  you  will  be 
sued  for  breach  of  promise. 

End. — Yes ;  and  I'm  afraid  if  I  don't  marry  them  both,  I  will 
have  a  pair  of  breeches. 

Int. — ^What  do  you  intend  doing  about  it  ? 

End. — I  wrote  home  to  my  mamma  about  it,  I  wrote  it  in 
poetry,  and  put  it  all  in  four  lines. 

Int. — ^You  couldn't  write  so  much  in  four  lines ;  that  would 
be  impossible. 

End. — I  did  ;  I'm  the  writer  and  I  ought  to  know  what  I 
fit ;  I'm  the  ritter. 

Int. — ^WeU,  tell  us  what  you  wrote. 
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End. — ^This  is  what  I  rit : 

"  Jane  is  passionately  fond  of   flowers. 
While  Tilly  is  passionately  fond  of  pickles. 
Jane  went  out  to  pick  a  rose, 

And  the  other  goes  to  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Chestnut 
and  purchases  a  big  jar  of  pickles." 

Everybody  {laughs),— Oh !  Ah !  Oh !  Oh !  Ha !  Ha ! 
Int. — ^That  is  the  worst  poetry  I  ever  heard 
End. — ^That  last  line  was  a  little  crowded,  wasn't  it?  I  guess 
a  freight  car  fell  on  that  last  line  and  stretched  it  out  a  little. 
Too  much  rubber  about  that  line,  and  it  stretched  too  far.  Let 
me  see  {Thiftks)  What  was  that  I  wrote  ?  I  know  it  was  some- 
thing about  pickles.     Oh,  yes  this  is  it : 

"  Jane  is  passionately  fond  of  flowers, 
While  Tilly  is  passionately  fond  of  pickjes  ; 
So  one  goes  to  pick  a  rose, 
And  the  other  goes  to  pick-er-lily." 

Oh,  pick-er-lily  !  Ain't  that  nice  !  Well,  my  motker  wrote 
back  to  me  in  poetry. 

Int. — Is  your  mother  a  poetess  ? 

End. — Oh,  all  of  us  are  poetists.  Why,  all  the  neighbors 
say  our  whole  family  are  crazy  or  cracked.  My  mother  she 
answered  me  in  poetry.  She  commenced  it  kind  of  easy  and 
then  spread  it  on  thick      This  is  what  she  said  : 

•'  My  Dear  Son  : 

**  Jane  is  passionately  fond  of  flowers, 
Tilly  is  passionately  fond  of  pickles ; 
I  say,  my  boy,  pickles  for  your  choice. 
For  flowers  in  winter  are  seldom  found. 
While  pickles  is  beautiful  all  the  year  'round." 
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Int. — Pickles  is  beautiful !     That  is  nice  grammar. 

End. — ^That  is  a  little  tough  grammar  ;  it  sounds  very  Sche- 
nectady. I  wrote  back  to  my  mother  and  told  her  never  to  say 
"  is  beautiful/'  but  to  always  say  "Am  beautiful."  You  know, 
Sam,  a  person  should  never  put  an  adverb  where  a  semi-colon 
will  take  the  place  of  an  interrogation  point.  But,  say,  didn't 
I  see  you  day  before  yesterday  on  the  street? 

Int. — Oh,  yes ;  I  was  out  promenahding  Main  Street 

End. — Prome-nah-ding !  Oh,  say,  take  that  chewing  gum 
out  of  your  mouth,  if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble.  Oh,  prom-nah- 
ding  Main  Street.  I  saw  you  on  top  of  a  load  of  hay,  if  you 
call  that  promenahding. 

Int. — No,  no ;  I  mean  the  time  I  was  strolling  along  the 
main  thoroughfare  with  my  girl.     I  am  going  to  marry  her. 

End — You  don't  mean  Miss  Jennie  Go  Flip,  Gro  Flap,  Gro 
Walloper,  Osult,  do  you  ? 

Int. — The  same  person.     She's  from  New  Orleans. 

End. — Well,  you  old  dilapidated,  sneaky,  love-maker. 
Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  going  to  blight 
that  young  girl's  life  by  marrying  her.  Why,  you  old  moth- 
ealen  Peruvian !  You  antediluvian !  You  old  mugwump. 
Why,  that  girl  is  only  sixteen  years  old. 

Int. — I  know  it,  and  I  am  only  twenty-seven. 

End. — Twenty-seven  hundred !  Why,  you're  old  enough 
to  eat  hay.  You  can't  tell  me  you're  only  twenty-seven ;  I  know 
better  than  that. 

Int. — How  do  you  know  ? 

End. — I  can  tell  by  your  teeth. 

Int. — Here !  here !  that  is  the  way  they  tell  a  horse's 
age. 

End. — You  can  tell  a  jackass  the  same  way. 
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EATING  AND  DRINKING  TUBES. 

Endman. — Sam,  why  didn't  you  come  down  to  the  party 
the  other  night?  You  had  an  invitation,  didn't  you? 

Interlocutor. — Yes ;  but  I  had  such  a  bad  cold  I  couldn't 
go  anywhere. 

End. — Oh,  you  ought  to  have  been  there  ;  we  had  lots  of 
fun.     I  was  waiter  there  for  awhile. 

Int. — ^Waiting  for  what  ? 

End. — Waiting  outside  to  get  in.  Well,  I  managed  to  get 
in  after  awhile.  Well,  sir ;  there  was  all  kinds  of  people  down 
there.  I  got  in  just  in  time  for  supper ;  I  sat  at  the  table  and 
the  waiter  came  around  to  take  the  different  orders.  The  young 
man  opposite  me  said  he'd  have  some  apple  fritters,  and  the 
young  lady  next  to  him  said  she'd  have  some  roast  turkey,  and 
the  young  lady  next  to  me  said  she'd  have  eggs  dropped  on 
toast  The  waiter  told  her  she'd  have  to  get  some  old  hen  to 
drop  them ;  he  couldn't  do  it  I  told  him  to  bring  me  some 
pound  cake ;  he  did  (twenty-four  to  the  pound).  They  had 
queer  sponge  cake,  Sam ;  a  loaf  of  bread  with  a  sponge  tied  to 
it  Well,  while  I  was  watching  them  all  eat,  I  was  wondering 
what  it  is  that  separates  the  food  from  the  drink  when  you  are 
eating  and  drinking  at  the  same  time. 

Int. — I  am  well  versed  in  Materia  Medica,  and  have  studied 
some  under  a  disciple  of  Esculapias ;  but  my  pharmaceutical 
experience  has  not  brought  me  this  question  before.  However, 
I  will  proceed  to  elucidate  you  on  the  aforesaid  question. 

End. — What's  the  matter,  Sam  ?  I  was  talking  about  eating 
and  drinking. 

Int. — I  know  it.  You  wish  to  know  what  separates  the 
food  from  the  drink  during  the  process  of  mastication.  Well, 
Bones,  you  must  know  that  in  the  throat  there  are  two  tubes. 

End. — ^Two  tubs?     What  kind  of  tubs?    Wash  tubs? 

Int. — No  !  no  !     Two  tubes ;  two  ducts. 
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End. — Oh,  two  ducks  !  Canvas-backs  or  prairie  flippers  ? 

Int. — You  don't  seem  to  understand.     Two  pipes. 

End. — What  are  they  Meerschaum  or  Henry  Clay  ? 

Int.  {impatiently) — No  !  no  !  Two  tubes,  pipes  ;  one  for  con- 
veying solids,  and  the  other  for  conveying  liquids.  By  a  very  wise 
proviso  of  Nature,  there  is  a  place  between  these  tubes.  {Illustrates 
tlie  tubes  with  first  two  fingers  and  the  clapper  with  liand  between 
the  two  fingers?^  A  little  clapper,  which,  when  you  are  eating, 
falls  over  and  closes  the  drinking  tube  {illustrates)^  and  when 
you  are  drinking,  it  falls  over  and  closes  the  eating  tube,  and 
vice  versa.  {Illustrate  the  above  with  hand  on  first  and  second 
finger  alternately,  like  a  valve,) 

End. — Oh,  there's  where  he  gets  the  worst  of  it.  Now,  let 
me  understand  this  thing.  There  are  two  pipes  {holding  up  two 
first  fingers  and  designating  t/iem),  and  the  little  clapper  {putting 
hand  between  the  two  fingers).  There's  the  eating  saloon  {pointing 
to  first  finger),  and  there's  the  lager  beer  saloon  {points  to  second 
finger),  Wow,  when  you're  eating,  the  little  clapper  closes  the 
lager  beer  saloon,  so  {drops  hand  over  second  finger) ;  and  when 
you're  drinking  the  little  clapper  falls  over  (lefs  hand  drop  over 
second  finger),  and  closes  the  dining  room  ?  {Laughs  heartily^ 

Int. — Here  !  what  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

End. — I  was  just  thinking  what  a  lively  time  that  little  clap- 
per must  have  when  you  are  eating  mush  and  milk — flippity-flop ! 
flippity-flop  !     {Illustrates  motions  with  his  hand,) 


UNLUCKY  MAN. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  I  think  I'm  the  most  unlucky  man  in  the 
world.  Everything  I  undertake  seems  to  go  against  me,  and  all 
on  account  of  bad  luck.  I'm  the  unluckiest  man  ever  shaved. 
When  I  was  bom  luck  must  have  been  off  on  a  picnic,  because  I 
didn't  fall   in   for  a  thimbleful      When  I  first  started  out  in 
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life  on  my  own  hook,  I  wanted  to  soar  up  into  first-class  society, 
and  be  a  swell ;  but  I  could' nt  swell  worth  a  cent.  You  see,  I 
wanted  some  rich  fellow  like  Rothschild  to  divide  his  property 
with  me ;  but,  they  were'nt  dividing  then  as  much  as  they  were 
formerly ;  so,  I  did  the  next  best  thing  to  gain  an  honest, 
respectable  living;  I  got  married.  I  thought  the  old  woman 
had  sacks  of  money. 

Interlocutor. — Did  she  have  plenty  of  money  ? 

End. — No  ;  that's  where  I  tumbled  and  broke  my  neck. 
The  old  woman  had  lots  of  temper,  but  no  money.  Seeing  this 
was  a  failure,  I  struck  on  a  new  lay. 

Int. — Well,  what  was  that,  Bones  ? 

End. — Why  I  joined  a  lot  of  benevolent  societies,  and  here's 
where  luck  struck  me  cold.  I  joined  ten  societies,  and  everyone 
was  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  week  if  I  got  sick ;  since  that  time  Fve 
been  the  healthiest  man  in  town.  Why,  I've  walked  twenty 
miles  to  catch  a  good  dose  of  yellow  fever,  but  my  luck  is  first- 
class  bad.  I  could'nt  scoop  in  anything.  I've  laid  'round  a 
small-pox  hospital  for  over  two  weeks,  trying  my  best  to  get  the 
small-pox,  and  then  came  away  as  well  and  hearty  as  ever  I  was. 
Why,  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town  were 
shaking  with  chills  and  fever,  I  couldn't  get  up  a  ghost  of  a 
shake,  and  there  I  was  paying  dues  to  all  those  ten  societies, 
and  couldn't  get  a  cent  back.  Other  people  who  were  not  half 
as  smart  as  I  was,  would  be  laid  up  sick  half  the  time,  and 
getting  plenty  of  money. 

Int. — ^Well,  that  is  bad  luck,  surely.     {Laughs.) 

End. — I've  been  looking  for  a  first-class  accident.  I  want 
to  get  blowed  up,  struck  by  lightning,  or  smashed  by  a  trip- 
hammer, but  it  ain't  no  go  ;  luck's  dead  against  me.  Why,  one 
(lay  I  heard  that  a  dynamite  foundry  had  started,  and  eyerybody 
said  it  was  liable  to  bust  any  moment.  I  shook  hands  with  the 
old  woman,  and  said  :  ''  'Tilda,  you  get  ready  for  a  birthday 
part>' ;  I'm  going  up  to  this  foundry,  and  if  I  don't  get  the  worst 
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Idnd  of  a  blow-out,  I'll  find  out  why.  Now,  look  at  the  luck  ! 
Just  twenty  minutes  before  I  got  there  the  foundry  busted ;  fifty 
men  killed  and  nineteen  wounded,  and  there  I  stood  without  a 
scratch  on  me.  I  lingered  around  trying  to  find  a  stray  can  of 
dynamite,  so  I  could  get  up  a  private  explosion  on  my  own 
hook,  but  I  couldn't  find  any ;  and  that  ain't  the  worst,  either. 

Int. — ^Why,  what  happened  then  ? 

End. — I  missed  the  train  that  was  to  take  me  home,  and 
that  same  train  of  cars  met  with  the  worst  accident  ever  was 
heard  of :  men,  women  and  children  were  all  blown  to  pieces ; 
and  there  I  was  standing  at  the  deix)t  with  no  more  chance  to  get 
hurt  than  a  ghost  When  I  got  home  my  wife  was  so  mad 
because  I  didn't  get  hurt,  that  she  broke  the  sauce-pan  over  my 
head. 

Int. — ^Well,  at  last  you  got  hurt.    What  did  the  societies  do  ? 

End. — Do  !  Why,  they  wouldn't  do  anything.  They  said 
they  weren't  paying  anything  for  that  kind  of  sickness.  After 
that  I  left  all  the  societies.  I  wouldn't  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  them,  and  three  days  after  that  I  fell  off  a  three-story  house 
and  broke  both  of  my  arms  and  legs,  and  was  sick  for  six 
months  and  nearly  starved  to  death. 


STOLE  THE   OTHER  HORSE. 

Interlocutor. — Say,  Tambo,  where  have  you  been  for  the 
past  three  months  ? 

Endman. — I've  been  out  West.     Out  in  Indian  Tritty. 

Int. — You  mean  Territory.     How  is  the  climate  out  there  ? 

End. — ^They  have  two  seasons  out  there :  the  wet  and  the 
dry  season. 

Int. — ^What  do  they  do  in  the  dry  season  ? 

End. — ^They  drink  whiskey,  and  in  the  wet  season  every- 
body goes  a  fishing.     In  the  wet  season  there  is  so  much  rain 
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that  everything  is  under  water  ;  potatoes  ?  Oh,  you  ought  to  sec 
them  fish  for  potatoes. 

Int. — Fishing  for  potatoes  ?  What  kind  of  bait  do  they  use  ? 

End. — Irishmen !  Oh,  I  tell  you  it's  a  great  country  out 
there.  They  travel  faster  there  than  any  place  I  know  of  Why, 
I  rode  so  fast  out  there  on  a  railroad  train  that  the  telegraph 
poles  looked  like  the  teeth  in  a  fine  tooth  comb.  We  went  so 
fast  that  the  man  in  the  first  seat  of  the  car  came  near  losing  his 
hair,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  man  in  the  seat  back  of  him ;  he 
held  it  on. 

Int. — ^Well,  who  held  that  man's  hair  on? 

End. — Why,  the  man  in  the  seat  back  of  him. 

Int. — ^And  who  held  his  hair  on  ? 

End. — -Why,  the  man  back  of  him. 

Int. — Now,  I  think  I  have  got  you,  Tambo.  Who  held  the 
last  man's  hair  on  ? 

End.  {tries  to  cifode  answer), — Sam  !  You  never  see  a 
train  go  so  fast 

Int. — Here,  that  will  do  !  Answer  my  question  ;  who  held 
the  last  man's  hair  on  ? 

End. — Oh,  Sam  !  we  went  so  fast,  the  trees  all  looked  like 
toothpicks 

Int. — Never  mind  that.     Who  held  the  last  man's  hair  on? 

End.  (looks  puzzled,  then  brightens  up), — Oh.  he  was  bald- 
headed  and  didn't  have  any  hair.  But  honestly,  Sam,  we  rode 
so  fast  I  couldn't  see  the  board  fences. 

Int. — For  goodness  sake  !    Where  were  you  ? 

End. — Locked  up  in  a  box  car.  But  say,  Sam,  talking 
about  traveling,  have  you  ever  been  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  ? 

Int. — Yes,  indeed,  Tambo ;  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  go 
over. 

End. — ^Well,  do  you  know  who  built  that  bridge? 

Int. — No,  I  don't,  Tambo.  Who  build  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  ? 
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End. — I  don't  know ;  I  asked  you  so  I  could  find  out. 

Int. — ^Well,  I  am  sorry  I  can't  tell  you.  How  can  we  find 
out  who  built  it? 

End. — Let's  go  across  and  we'll  be  told  {tolled).  Say,  Sam, 
your  nose  reminds  me  of  that  bridge  every  time  I  look  at  it. 

Int. — What  nonsense  !  My  nose  reminds  you  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  ?     How  so  ? 

End. — Because  there's  so  many  schooners  pass  under  it 
But,  say,  Sam,  did  you  know  I  was  arrested  for  going  over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  the  other  day  ? 

Int. — No  !     Is  that  so  ?     What  for  ? 

End. — Well,  you  know  the  fare  is  one  cent.  I  sneaked 
across  the  bridge,  and  didn't  pay.  When  I  got  to  the  other  side, 
a  policeman  collared  me  and  took  me  down  to  the  court  The 
judge  asked  me  if  I  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  did  you  say  ? 

End. — I  said,  Judge,  I'm  in-a-cent  {innocent).      Well,  the 

judge  let  me  off,  and  just  as  I  was  coming  home,  I  met  S 

Hutchinson  ;  you  know  him,  don't  you  ? 

Int. — S Hutchinson  that  owns  those  trotters?     Yes, 

indeed  ;  I  know  him  well. 

End. — He  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  those 
trotters.  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  One  of  those  horses  was 
stolen  from  him  the  other  day. 

Int. — You  don't  say  so !  Why  don't  he  get  a  detective  on 
the  thief s  track? 

End. — He  don't  believe  in  detectives  or  policemen  ;  he 
believes  entirely  in  faith.  He  called  the  family  together,  and 
they  all  prayed  and  prayed  to  have  the  thief  sent  back. 

Int. — Did  they  get  the  thief  back  ? 

End. — Yes,  sir ;  they  got  him  back. 

Int. — What  did  they  do  with  him  ? 

End. — He  stole  the  other  horse. 
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PLAYING  THE  FOOL. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  are  you  a  married  man  or  a  dog? 

Interlocutor. — ^The  idea !  Do  I  look  like  a  dog?  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Tambo,  that  I  am  a  single  man. 

End. — I  married  a  miss  last  week. 

Int. — You  did  !     Miss  who? 

End. — Misfortune.  I  would  have  married  another  young 
girl,  but  she  wouldn't  have  me.  If  you  were  going  to  get  mar- 
ried, Sam,  what  would  you  like  your  wife  to  resemble  ? 

Int. — If  I  were  to  be  married  ?  Let  me  see  ;  well,  I  would 
like  my  wife  to  resemble  a  town  clock. 

End. — ^Why  so? 

Int. — Because,  then  she  would  speak  but  once  an  hour. 

End. — Well,  I  wouldn't  want  my  wife  to  resemble  no  town 
clock,  for  when  she  did  speak,  the  whole  town  would  hear  her. 
Then  again,  she'd  be  going  around  on  tick  all  the  time ;  I 
couldn't  stand  that. 

Int. — That  is  so.  Well,  I  guess  I  would  like  my  wife  to 
resemble  an  echo. 

End. — Why  so  ? 

Int. — Why,  then  she  would  speak  only  when  spoken  to. 

End. — No,  sir.  I  wouldn't  want  my  wife  to  resemble  no 
echo. 

Int. — Why  not.  Bones  ? 

End. — Why,  she'd  always  have  the  last  word,  and  that 
would  break  me  all  up. 

Int. — Then  I  would  like  my  wife  to  resemble  a  snail. 

End. — A  snail !     What  for? 

Int. — So  she  would  always  stay  at  home  in  her  own 
house. 

End. — Well,  that's  good  ;  but  I  wouldn't  want  my  wife  to 
resemble  no  snail. 

Int.— '  What  is  your  reason  ? 
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End. — Because,  when  she  did  go,  she'd  take  the  house  with 
her,  and  away  goes  all  my  real  estate. 

Int. — Well,  Bones,  what  would  you  like  your  wife  to 
resemble  ? 

End. — rd  like  her  to  resemble  a  stick  of  candy. 

Int. — ^And  why  a  stick  of  candy  ? 

End. — Why,  then  if  I  didn't  like  her,  I  could  lick  her. 

Int. — Well,  Bones,  when  I  marry  I  intend  to  teach  her  the 
piano,  for  I  am  the  finest  piano  player  in  the  country.  I  can 
play  a  piano  in  any  style.  Why,  I  know  so  much  about  music, 
that  I  can  tell  what  you  are  playing  by  simply  seeing  you  move 
your  fingers. 

End.  (imitating  playing). — Now  what  am  I  playing  ? 

Int. — '*  The  Harp  that  once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls." 

End. — ^That's  so;  but  you  can't  tell  what  Fm  playing 
now. 

Int. — Oh,  that  is  easy  enough.  It  is  "  Wait  Till  the  Moon- 
light Falls  on  the  Waters." 

End. — That's  right     Now,  what  am  I  playing. 

Int. — "Under  the  Willow  She's  Sleeping." 

End. — I  think  I  know  how  you  do  that.  You  play  some- 
thing and  see  if  I  can't  tell  what  you  are  playing. 

Int. — (imitates  playing), — Now  what  am  I  doing  ? 

End. — Picking  fleas  off  a  dog. 

Int. — No  I  no  !     What  am  I  playing  ? 

End. — Oh,  that's  easy.  "  The  Harp  that  Tore  Paf  s  Over- 
alls." 

Int. — Nonsense,  sir !  You  mean :  "  The  Harp  that  once 
Thro'  Tara's  Halls."  You  heard  me  say  that.  Now,  what  am 
I  playing  ? 

End.—"  Wait  till  the  Water  Falls  on  the  Moon." 

Int. — Now,  I've  got  you.  Bones.  {Plays  quickly  in  a  gro- 
tesque manner,)     What  am  I  playing  now  ? 

End. — You're  playing  the  fooL 
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WILL  YOU  PAY  FOR  THE  WINE  ? 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  can  you  tell  why  a  young  lady  look- 
ing for  a  husband  at  the  present  day,  is  like  a  man  going  fishing  ? 

Interlocutor. — No,  sir.     Enlighten  me,  please. 

End. — ^Well,  when  a  man  goes  fishing,  he's  got  to  have  a 
rod ;  he's  got  to  have  a  hook  and  bait ;  and,  when  his  fish  is 
caught,  he's  got  to  have  a  fiying-pan  to  cook  them  in.  Same 
thing  with  a  young  lady,  Sam.  Her  face  is  the  rod,  her  eyes  is 
a  hook,  her  smile  is  her  bait,  and,  when  her  fish  is  caught, 
matrimony  is  the  frying-pan  in  which  the  poor  sucker  is  cooked. 

Int. — How  about  the  mother-in-law  ? 

End. — ^She  is  the  cook,  and  stands  by  and  sees  that  you 
are  done  brown  on  both  sides. 

Int. — How  are  you  ? 

End. — Pretty  well  scorched  up.  I  tell  you,  Sam,  I  feel 
pretty  bad  ;  our  little  baby  is  dead. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ?     Why,  I  didn't  hear  about  it 

End. — Yes,  sir ;  He's  gone  to  join  the  angels,  and  help 
them  shove  the  clouds  along.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  Sam : 
Some  one  left  the  baby's  bed-room  door  open,  and  our  neigh- 
bor's cat  crept  into  the  room,  and  sucked  the  baby's  breath ;  we 
came  to  wake  the  baby  next  morning,  and  found  the  baby  dead. 
That  same  cat  had  the  audacity  to  come  into  my  room  last 
night ;  he  sucked  my  breath.     This  morning  the  cat  was  dead. 

Int. — That  is  the  way  of  all  transgressors.  But  say.  Bones, 
talking  about  animals,  can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  most  grate- 
ful animal  in  the  world  ? 

End. — The  hen. 

Int. — Nonsense,  sir.  {Laughs.)  The  hen  ?  The  dog  that 
is  the  most  grateful  animal. 

End. — No,  sir ;  it's  the  hen,  and  I'll  prove  it  to  you. 
In  Brooklyn,  there  lived  a  great  preacher. 
Who  said  the  hen  was  the  most  grateful  creature ; 
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And,  for  him  saying  that, 
She  laid  an  egg  in  his  hat. 
And  thus  did  the  Hen-iy  Ward  Beecher. 
Say,  Sam  ;   when  I  come  to  look   at  you,  you  fat  rascal,  I 
honestly  think  you're  the  finest  looking  man  I  ever  saw. 

Int. — ^Thank  you,  Tambo  ;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  return  the 
compliment 

End. — ^You  could,  if  you  told  as  big  a  lie  as  I  did. 

Int. — I  suppose  you  think  you  are  smart,  don't  you? 

End. — No,  sir  ;  I  ain't  half  as  smart  as  the  man  that's 
twice  as  smart  as  I  am.  But,  leaving  all  joking  aside,  I'd  like 
to  make  a  wager  with  you,  that  you  can't  answer  "yes"  to 
three  questions  I  ask  you. 

Int. — Certainly,  I  can.     That  is  easy  enough. 

End. — Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine  that  you  can't 

Int. — It  is  a  go.  Gentlemen,  you  understand  ;  it  is  a  bottle 
of  wine,  that  I  cannot  say  "yes,"  to  three  questions  he  asks 
me. 

End. — ^That's  right  Now,  here  goes :  were  you  ever  in 
jail? 

Int.  {hesitates). — Yes  ! 

End. — You  were  ?  Well,  I  didn't  know  I  was  in  that  kind 
of  company. 

Int. — Never  mind ;  that  is  one  for  me,  anyhow. 

End. — ^Well,  suppose  you  should  meet  a  poor,  little,  ema- 
ciated, half-starved  boy  in  the  street,  and  some  good,  kind  person 
had  just  given  him  a  piece  of  bread.  With  the  fierce  eagerness 
of  hunger,  he  is  about  to  devour  this  bread.  Could  you  have 
the  heart  to  snatch  that  bread  from  him,  and  see  him  die  at  your 
feet  of  starvation. 

Int.  {Iiesitates  ;  at  last  very  reluctantly  says), — Yes. 

End. — Oh,  you  double-dyed  villian  !  You  old,  hard-shell 
human  vampire !  Where  do  you  expect  to  die  when  you  go  to  I 
Oh,  you  flint-hearted  monster  I 
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Int. — Here  !  here  !  Never  mind  that.  That's  two  for  me. 
You  have  only  got  one  more  chance. 

End. — Well,  say,  if  I  lose  this  bet,  will  you  pay  for  the 
wine  ? 

Int.  {^quickly), — No. 

End.  (All  laugh), — Ha  !  ha !     YouVe  lost 


HOW  MY  DOG  DIED. 

Endman. — That  is  what  I  call  a  nice  song,  but  there  isn't 
love  enough  in  it  to  suit  me.  I  like  a  song  where  there  is  lots  of 
love  : 

Oh,  love  !  oh,  love  !  hovering  o'er  us  like  a  turtle  dove ; 
Soaring  in  the  azure  above,  oh,  love  !  oh,  love  ! 

(Tunis  around  quick  and  hugs  the  person  next  to  him,) 

Interlocutor. — It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  Cupid  has  aimed 
his  arrow  at  you,  and  I  can  see  it  plainly  written  across  your 
forehead:  '*  L-O-V-E." 

End. — And  I  can  plainly  see  written  across  your  forehead : 
"  L-O-A-F-E-R."  But,  honestly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  like 
true  love,  especially  when  you  are  married  and  ill ;  your  wife  comes 
in  and  puts  her  arms  around  your  neck,  cheers  you  up  with  loving 
words  as  she  looks  into  your  eyes  and  you  look  up  into  hers,  and 
she  says  she  would  die  for  you  and  you  say  you  would  die  for 
her.  and  you  both  start  a  dye-house.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  there  is 
nothing  like  loving  and  being  loved  in  return ;  and  a  woman's 
love  is  all  very  well.  Here  is  what  I  call  true,  deep  and  pure 
affection.  You  take  a  dog.  I  tell  you  there's  more  human 
nature  in  a  dog's  tail  than  there  is  in  the  majority  of  the  people. 
I  tell  you,  when  a  dog  comes  upon  your  lap,  puts  his  paws 
around  your  neck  and  looks  affectionately  into  your  eyes,  you 
look  up  into  his ;  that  dog  don't  want  no  sealskin  sack  or  silk 
dress. 
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Int. — When  are  you  going  to  get  married,  Tambo  ? 

End. — Not  until  sealskin  sacks  go  out  of  fashion. 

Int. — By  the  way,  Tambo 

End. — No,  buy  the  beer ;  that  will  be  better. 

Int. — I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  has  become  of  your 
little  dog. 

End. — Oh,  you  mean  Towser ! 

Int. — Yes ;  you  know  I  liked  that  dog,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  liked  me. 

End. — I  took  notice  there  was  a  kindred  feeling  between 
you.  I  had  him  out  some  time  ago  exercising,  and  I  took  him 
through  the  park.  We  came  across  a  bench  ;  on  this  bench  sat 
two  little  fleas.  One  flea  said  to  the  other :  "  Get  on  to  the 
dog."     He  has  been  full  of  fleas  ever  since. 

Int. — ^What  breed  is  he  ? 

End. — Breeding  fleas. 

Int. — I  like  the  dog  because  he  is  so  intelligent 

End. — ^And  he  likes  you  because  you  are  not 

Int. — But  there  is  one  thing  I  don't  like  about  that  dog : 
When  I  go  by  your  house  at  night  he  always  barks  at  me. 

End. — ^You  shouldn't  take  notice  of  that  He  always 
barks  at  the  moon  when  it's  full. 

Int. — ^What  has  become  of  him?  I  have  not  seen  him 
lately. 

End. — Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  Towser  is  dead.  I've  got 
him  down  in  the  house. 

Int. — How  can  you  keep  a  dead  dog  in  the  house  ? 

End. — I've  got  him  stuffed. 

Int. — CJot  him  what ! 

End. — Got  him  taxydermatized. 

Int. — ^What  is  that  ? 

End. — I  wouldn't  repeat  that  if  you'd  give  me  a  dol- 
lar. 

Int. — How  did  he  die  ? 
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End. — I  don't  know,  Sam.  The  neighbors  came  in  and 
told  me  that  my  pug  was  gone.  I  felt  for  my  pug  {feeling  nose) 
and  it  was  there. 

Int. — What  made  him  die  ? 

End. — I  don't  know.  All  I  know  is,  he  swelled  up  and 
passed  in  his  chips  ;  he  kufflummuxed  and  died. 

Int. — Well,  what  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

End. — No  cause  whatever ;  the  dog  had  a  good  home ;  he 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  a  good  place  to  sleep,  all  the  rest  of 
the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to  think  pretty  well  of  him. 
(They  were  going  to  send  him  to  the  Legislature,  but  there  was 
a  kick  in  the  caucus.) 

Int. — You  stupid  fellow  (angrily).  How  did  he  come  to 
meet  death  ? 

End. — He  didn't  come  to  meet  death  at  all.  Death  over- 
took him.  Do  you  suppose  the  dog  was  a  fool  to  come  and 
meet  de^th  ?    I  tell  you  he  died  and  stayed  died. 

Int. — No  !  No!  No  !  How  did  he  come  to  die? 

End. — He  didn't  come  to,  at  all ;  if  he  had,  I  might  have 
saved  him. 

Int. — For  goodness'  sake,  will  you  understand  me ;  what 
was  the  cause  of  his  demise  ? 

End.  {looks  astonished). — That  was  it !  That  was  it !  He 
closed  them  eyes  and  I  couldn't  get  them  open  again. 

Int. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  ;  are  you  trying  to  make 
a  fool  of  me  ? 

End. — What's  the  matter  with  you  ;  are  you  trying  to 
make  a  fool  of  me?  The  dog  is  dead,  ain't  he? 

Int. — Yes. 

End. — 'Tain't  your  dog,  is  it? 

Int. — No. 

End. — Well,  you  attend  to  your  own  fcimily,  I  couldn't 
help  the  dog  dying,  could  I  ? 

Int. — Certainly  not. 


k.. 
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End.  [sneeringly), — ^What  right  have  you  got  to  ask  me  a  lot 
of  foolish  questions :  How  did  he  die  ?  How  did  he  come  to 
meet  death  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  his  demise  ?  I  couldn't  help 
the  dog  dying,  could  I  ? 

Int. — No. 

End. — It  was  my  dog,  wasn't  it  ? 

Int. — Yes. 

End. — I  had  a  right  to  get  him  stuffed,  didn't  I  ? 

Int. — Yes. 

End. — ^Well,  if  I  don't  like  him,  I  can  go  home  and  kick 
the  stuffing  out  of  him. 


THERE  IS  A  DOUBT. 

Endman — ^This  is  a  great  age  of  invention,  and  I  tell  you 
they've  got  things  down  pretty  fine.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
ingenuity  of  man.  Why,  theyVe  got  things  down  so  fine  now, 
that  they  can  light  a  match  on  the  water. 

Interlocutor. — Hold  on,  I  don't  believe  that  The  idea 
of  lighting  a  match  on  the  water.     I  draw  the  line  there. 

End. — ^Well,  I  draw  the  match  there. 

Int. — Explain  yourself 

End. — I  will.  I  was  coming  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York 
on  the  ferry  boat ;  a  gentleman  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
match  in  his  hand.  He  went  to  strike  the  match,  it  slipped  out 
of  his  hand  and  fell  overboard,  and  it  lit  on  the  water. 

Int. — Oh,  that  is  a  catch. 

End. — No,  it  ain't;  it's  a  match. 

Int. — What  were  you  doing  in  Brooklyn  ? 

End. — I  went  to  a  wooden  wedding ;  my  sister  married  a 
blockhead.     Did  you  ever  go  to  a  wedding  ? 
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Int. — Oh,  yes ;  several  times. 

End. — Yes;  every  one  gets  introduced  to  one  another, 
There  was  a  lot  of  queer  names  at  this  wedding.  There 
was  a  party  there  by  the  name  of  Webb,  and  a  party  by  the 
name  of  Cobb.  They  were  introduced  thus  :  Miss  Webb,  Mr. 
Cobb ;  Mr.  Cobb,  Miss  Webb  ;  Webb,  Cob  Webb.  I  tell  you 
Cobb  had  his  eyes  on  Webb  the  minute  he  spied  her  {spider. 
Then  we  were  invited  to  supper,  and  they  had  everything  the 
market  could  afford.     They  had  some  fried  anercous 

Int. — Fried  anercous  !     I  never  heard  of  such  a  dish. 

End. — Didn't  ever  eat  any  fried  anercous  ? 

Int. — No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  What  is  fried  aner- 
cous ? 

End. — Codfish  ball  with  a  feather  stuck  in  it.  There  was 
an  Englishman  at  this  wedding,  and,  it  made  no  difference  what 
we  talked  about,  the  Englishman  saw  it  in  England  twice  as 
large  or  twice  as  big ;  and  there  happened  to  be  a  very  large 
lobster  on  the  table.  I  asked  the  Englishman  if  he  ever  saw  a 
lobster  that  big  in  England.  The  Englishman  said :  **  Why, 
that's  nothing  to  what  I've  seen  at  home.  I've  seen  lobsters 
that  big  in  England  (measures  about  two  yards  long  with  hands)  ; 
and,  if  it  ain't  so,  I  hope  to  be  struck  blind  this  minute."  Just 
then  the  lights  happened  to  go  out,  and  we  were  all  left  in  the 
dark.  The  Englishman  thought  he  was  struck  blind  at  the  time, 
and  he  hollered  out  as  loud  as  he  could :  **  Great  goodness 
above,  forgive  me  ;  the  lobster  was  only  that  big."  {Measures 
about  half  afoot,)  There  was  an  Irishman  there,  too,  and  some 
one  asked  him  if  he  saw  many  lobsters  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  Irish- 
man said,  **  Yes,  thousands  of  them,  swimming  up  and  down  the 
river.  Why,  the  river  is  red  with  them  !"  The  Englishman 
commenced  to  laugh  at  the  Irishman,  and  he  told  him  that  lob- 
sters were  green  before  they  were  cooked.  The  Irishman  got 
mad  at  the  Englishman  and  told  him  it  was  no  bigger  lie  than  he 
told.     One  word  brought  on   another,  and   they  had   a  fight. 
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Talk  about  lively  times  in  a  dining  room.  Oh  !  oh  !  I  never  saw 
such  a  lively  wedding  supper  in  all  my  life.  The  Irishman 
grabbed  a  knife,  and  cut  the  Englishman's  ear  ofT  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  The  Irishman  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
judge,  and  he  was  discharged. 

Int. — How  is  that  ? 

End. — He  told  the  Irishman  to  go  home  and  keep  the 
piece  (peace.). 

Int. — I  don't  believe  that  fish  story.  The  idea  of  a  judge 
discharging  a  man  after  cutting  anyone  in  such  a  manner. 

End. — ^Ah,  you  don't  believe  me,  do  you  ?  Now,  why  don't 
you  believe  it? 

Int. — Because  I  did  not  see  it,  and  my  friends  did  not  see  it ; 
so  that  there  is  no  certainty,  and  where  there  is  no  certainty, 
there  is  a  doubt. 

End. — Oh,  you  are  one  of  those  fellows  who  don't  believe 
unless  they  see.  You  think  you're  smart  don't  you  ?  Do  you 
believe  there  is  such  a  place  as  France  ? 

Int. — I  do,  certainly. 

End. — How  do  you  know  ?  You  never  was  there  and  you 
never  saw  it? 

Int. — No,  but  I  have  friends  who  have  seen  it ;  and  the 
telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  proves  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

End. — You  think  you  are  smart,  don't  you  ?  You  imagine 
you've  got  lots  of  brains,  don't  you  ? 

Int. — Yes,  I  do. 

End. — Did  you  ever  see  them  ? 

Int. — No  ;  I  did  not. 

End. — Did  you  ever  see  anyone  that  did  see  them? 

Int. — No.  I  did  not. 

End. — ^Well,  then  there  is  a  doubt. 
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PROHIBITION  GAG. 

Endman. — Sam,  I  understand  that  you  are  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  temperance ;  is  it  so  ? 

Interlocutor. — ^Yes ;  I  am  a  prohibitionist  to  the  back- 
bone. 

End. — ^The  idea  of  you  talking  about  temperance,  and  he's 
got  a  brother  that  drives  a  bier  wagon. 

Int. — My  brother  does  not  drive  a  beer-wagon  ;  he  drives 
a  hearse. 

End. — Well,  ain't  that  a  bier  wagon  ?  What  are  you  coffin* 
about?  I  must  say,  I  don't  agree  with  you  about  temperance. 
I  think  a  glass  of  liquor,  once  in  a  while,  does  a  man  good  ;  but 
you  must  know  when  to  stop.  Now,  when  I  go  out,  I  take 
fifteen  or  twenty,  and,  at  night  before  retiring,  I  take  about  fifty 
more.     Now,  you  see,  I  know  when  to  stop. 

Int. — You  can  say  what  you  like  about  liquor ;  but  I  tell 
you,  it  is  a  vile  habit,  and  it  should  be  put  down. 

End. — ^That's  what  I  say  ;  put  it  down,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  anyone  here  (I  don't  care  who  he  is),  has  tried  to  put  it 
down  as  much  as  I  have. 

Int. — But,  I  say  put  it  down,  and  keep  it  down. 

End. — That's  the  great  trouble ;  to  keep  it  down.  I  tell 
you,  a  lamp  post  comes  in  good  once  in  a  while.  Now,  you 
know  Bill  Tomkins,  don't  you  ? 

Int. — ^Very  well ;  his  father  used  to  drive  an  ice  wagon. 

End. — ^That's  the  same  fellow.  Well,  he  was  coming  down 
a  pair  of  stairs  the  other  day  and  had  a  dozen  beer  bottles  with 
him ;  he  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  long  pair  of  stairs. 

Int. — I  dare  say  the  poor  fellow  cut  himself  almost  to 
pieces. 

End. — Oh.  no !  He  had  the  bottles  inside  of  him.  He 
thought  that  was  the  best  place  for  him  to  carry  them.  But 
now,  honestly,  don't  you  think  a  drink  once  in  a  while  helps  a 
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person  ?  Now,  two  or  three  months  ago  I  was  as  weak  as  a  cat ; 
my  clothes  didn't  fit  me.  I  went  to  see  a  doctor  and  he  told  me 
to  go  and  get  some  whisky. 

Int. — Did  you  do  so  ? 

End. — Yes.  I  got  a  barrel  of  it,  and  when  the  expressman 
brought  it,  it  took  three  men  to  lift  it  and  put  it  in  my  cellar.  I 
couldn't  lift  one  end  of  it,  I  was  so  weak.  It  hadn't  been  there 
two  weeks  before  I  could  throw  it  around  anywhere.  You  see 
what  constant  practice  will  do. 

Int. — But  if  I  did  drink  I  would  plant  a  stake  and  say  to 
myself:    "  Thus  far  do  I  go  and  no  farther." 

End. — ^That's  just  what  I  do  ;  but  I  plant  the  stake  so  far, 
I  get  full  before  I  get  to  it.  You  say  what  you  like  about 
liquor,  but  I  say  if  a  man  has  been  working  hard  all  day,  that 
one  glass  of  liquor  does  him  good.     It  assists  nature. 

Int. — You  ought  to  join  the  society  I  belong  to. 

End. — Oh,  you  had  to  join  a  society  to  stop  drinking. 

Int. — ^That  is  all  right.  The  motto  of  the  order  is  :  **  We 
bend  the  knee  but  not  the  elbow." 

End. — ^That  comes  from  the  beastly  habit  of  drinking  out 
of  a  bung-hole. 


MULLET  HEAD. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  I  went  out  in  the  country  to  rusticate, 
this  summer.  Things  were  getting  too  hot  for  me  in  the  city,  so 
I  went  down  here  into  Delaware ;  down  to  Gumborough,  and 
I  struck  the  worst  hotel  I  was  ever  in. 

Int. — ^You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  hotel  at  Gumborough 
is  not  a  first-class  hotel  ?  Why,  George  Washington  stopped 
there  at  one  time. 

End. — I  wouldn't  be  surprised   to  hear  that  Christopher 
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Columbus  stopped  there.    Talk  about  an  old-time  country  hotel  I 
Well,  this  was  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 

Int. — I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that.  Why  all  the  big 
bugs  in  the  country  patronize  that  hotel 

End. — You're  right,  Sam  ;  I  saw  some  of  the  biggest 
bugs  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.  Why,  when  I  grabbed  the  pen 
to  sign  my  name  on  the  register,  there  was  a  big  bed-bug  walked 
right  on  to  the  book  to  look  for  the  number  of  my  room,  and, 
when  I  took  my  light,  and  started  up-stairs,  there  was  over  a 
hundred  bed-bugs,  waiting  for  me  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
The  minute  they  saw  me  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Sam,  they* 
hallooed  out :  *'  Here  he  comes  ;  go  for  him,  he's  fat."  Well,  I 
found  my  room,  went  to  bed,  and  was  just  getting  to  sleep,  when 
I  heard  a  noise.     I  woke  up,  and  guess  what  it  was  ! 

Int. — What  was  it  ? 

End. — ^Why,  the  bedbugs  had  my  shoes  and  they  were 
^raging  them  over  the  floor.  One  of  them  asked  me  for  a  chew 
tobacco.  I  didn't  want  to  give  them  any  of  my  tobacco,  and 
guess  what  they  did  ? 

Int. — I  don't  know.     What  did  they  do  ? 

End. — ^They  went  into  my  pocket,  got  my  plug  of  tobacco, 
and  sat  on  the  bedpost,  chewed  tobacco,  and  spit  the  tobacco 
juice  all  over  the  clean  sheets.  Just  then  an  idea  struck  me.  I 
thought  I'd  put  out  the  light  so  they  couldn't  see  me.  I  opened 
the  window,  for  it  was  an  awful  hot  night,  and  guess  what  they 
done  ? 

Int. — I  have  no  idea. 

End. — Why,  a  lot  of  these  June  bugs  came  in  with  lanterns 
to  help  these  bedbugs  do  their  work.  They  were  in  with  the 
bugs  outside.  When  I  came  out  in  the  morning  to  pay  my  bill, 
those  bedbugs  worked  on  me  so  in  that  one  night,  I  weighed  fifty 
pounds  less.  I  asked  for  my  bill,  and  he  said  it  was  five  dol- 
lars. 

Int. — ^Why,  that  was  exorbitant. 
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End. — ^No,  it  wasn't  It  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars. 

Int. — What  did  he  charge  that  much  for  ? 

End. — Why,  he  hadn't  had  a  customer  before  for  six 
months ;  neither  had  the  bugs.  I  had  to  take  iron  for  six  weeks 
after  I  left  there. 

Int. — Why  did  you  not  take  some  whiskey  along  with  you 
and  rub  some  on  you. 

End. — ^What !  and  get  them  drunk  !  They  were  bad 
enough  sober.     If  they'd  been  drunk  they'd  have  killed  me. 

Int. — No  !  no !  You  do  not  understand.  If  you  rub 
whisky  on  your  body,  they  will  not  touch  you  ;  it  is  a  preven- 
tive. 

End. — Is  that  so  ?  Well,  if  I  had  any  whiskey  around,  I 
couldn't  keep  it  for  that ;  I'd  have  to  drink  it. 

Int. — I  heard  you  were  a  pretty  hard  drinker,  Bones. 
Why  do  you  not  do  as  I  do  ?  Never  drink,  unless  you  are  ill 
and  have  a  pain. 

End. — I  say  that,  too.  But,  some  how  or  other,  I'm  full 
of  pains,  all  the  time. 

Int. — It  is  strange,  but  no  matter  how  much  I  drink,  it  has 
no  effect  on  me. 

End. — It's  just  the  other  way  with  me  :  if  I  take  two  or 
three  drinks,  I'm  full. 

Int. — I  wonder  what  is  the  cause  of  that  ? 

End. — I  know  the  cause  of  it. 

Int. — Well,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me ;  I  am  anxious  to 
know. 

End. — ^Well,  I  was  out  fishing  the  other  day,  and  brought 
a  bottle  ot  whiskey  with  me.  I  thought  I  would  try  a  little 
experiment,  so,  when  I  got  to  the  river,  I  took  some  bread  I 
had  with  me,  and  soaked  it  with  whiskey,  and  threw  it  in  the 
river,  and  up  came  a  fish,  and  eat  the  bread.  He  got  drunk 
right  away ;  floated  on  his  back,  and  I  caught  him.     I  kept  on 
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doing  thaty  and  caught  about  thirty  of  them.  But,  there  was 
one  big  fish,  no  matter  how  much  whiskey  I  gave  him,  I  could' nt 
get  him  drunk ;  so,  I  took  a  net  and  caught  him,  and  took  him 
to  a  naturalist  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  naturalist  said 
it  was  a  mullet-head,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  could' nt  get  it 
drunk. 

Int. — ^And  what  is  a  mullet-head,  pray  ? 

End. — A  fish  without  brains. 


RENTING  ROOMS. 

ENDMAN.-Say,  Sam,  are  you  looking  at  me? 

Interlocutor. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  am. 

End.— -What  for? 

Int. — What  for  ?  Because  I  want  to. 

End. — Do  you  know  anything  about  me? 

Int. — I  don't  know.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

End. — Didn't  you  see  me  yesterday  ? 

Int. — ^Where  were  you  ? 

End. — Didn't  you  see  my  outfit  in  front  of  the  ice-cream 
saloon  yesterday  afternoon  ? 

Int. — Oh,  I  believe  I  did.  Your  white  wash  brush  and 
pail  were  on  the  sidewalk  in  front     Were  you  at  work  there  ? 

End. — Were  I  at  work  there !  That  wasn't  a  whitewash 
bucket ;  that  was  the  girl.  Did  you  see  the  buggy  standing 
there? 

Int. — I  believe  I  did  see  a  wagon  of  some  kind  standing 
there. 

End. — Did  you  see  the  lining  of  it  ? 

Int. — No.     What  was  it  ? 

End. — Damaged  !    Did  you  see  the  horse? 

Int. — Horse  !    That  was  a  cow. 
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End. — ^Your  feelings  must  be  hostile.  No,  sir  ;  that  was  a 
Jorse. 

Int. — Well,  where  were  you  going  with  your  turnout  ? 

End. — I  was  going  to  buy  a  piece  of  property.  I've  been 
investing  in  real  estate ;  I  bought  a  two  story  house. 

Int. — ^A  two  story  house  ! 

End. — I  believe  there's  such  a  story  in  circulation.  Yes ; 
I  bought  it,  and  just  moved  in  when  I  found  it  was  haunted. 

Int.— What »     With  spirits  ? 

End. — No ;  bugs  and  rats,  but  I  soon  got  rid  of  them. 

Int. — How  so  ? 

End. — I  put  a  boarding-house  mistress  in  and  she  starved 
them  all  out  But  I  finally  got  settled  and  hung  out  my  shingle : 
"  Rooms  to  Let." 

Int. — Did  you  have  many  applicants? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  plenty  of  them. 

Int. — Who  was  the  first  that  called  ? 

End. — ^The  first  one  that  came  lumbering  in  was  a  carpenter. 
I  saw  at  once  what  he  wanted,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
board.  He  said  :  **  That's  plain  ;  you've  hit  the  nail  right  square 
on  the  head." 

Int. — ^Well  who  was  the  next  one  ? 

End. — ^The  next  was  a  baker,  he  was  a  rising  young  genius 
from  the  East,  a  sort  of  low-bred  fellow,  and  rather  loaferish ;  he 
tried  to  sponge  on  me,  but  I  was  a  little  crusty  and  wouldn't 
have  it 

Int. — ^Well,  who  was  the  next  ? 

End. — The  next  was  a  butcher,  he  was  a  kind  of  sheepish 
fellow.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  room,  he  said  "Yes,"  then 
I  told  him  he'd  have  to  give  me  a  little  stake  in  advance.  He 
tried  to  reveal  his  identity,  but  I  blocked  his  little  game  and 
chopped  him  off  there.  The  next  was  a  couple  of  gamblers, 
good  hearted  fellows  ;  wore  diamonds,  had  clubs  in  their  hands. 
I  told  them  they  could  have  the  best  rooms  in  the  house.     I 
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gave  them  sixty-six  and  seven  up  stairs,  and  forty-four  on  the 
top-floor. 

Int. — Rather  high  ! 

End. — ^Yes;  but  it  might  have  been  low.  But  it  was  a 
pretty  good  lay  out ;  but  they  were  knaves,  and  run  off  and  beat 
me  quick.  I  let  them  go,  as  long  as  they  thought  it  was  a  feir 
owe,  but  FU  not  deal  with  customers  who  euchre  me  in  that  way, 
but  whist !     The  next  one  that  came  was  a  gas-man 

Int. — ^Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

End. — He  didn't  have  much  to  say  for  his  girl  was  down 
town  and  he  had  to  go  and  meet  her.  The  next  one  was  a  fair 
damsel 

Int. — Of  course  you  gave  her  the  best  rooms  in  the  house. 

End. — I  told  her  I  would  on  one  condition. 

Int. — And  what  was  that  ? 

End. — ^That  she  would  consent  to  enter  the  holy  bands  of 
padlock  with  me. 

Int. — ^Wedlock  you  mean.     Well,  did  she  consent  ? 

End. — ^Yes,  quick ;  we  got  married ;  have  been  married  a 
year. 

Int. — Well,  who  was  the  next? 

End.  {laiiglis  shecpisldy  aiid  fixes  handkerchief  as  though  it 
was  a  baby,  tossing  it  up  and  doivn.) — Oh,  you  know,  Sam. 

Int. — How  should  I  know  ?     Who  was  it  ? 

{Business  ad  libitum  of  tossing  hatuikercldefy  etc.)  Oh  you 
know  (at  finish  says),  Why,  a  little  baby  ! 


THAT  S  WHAT  I    CALL  JIM-JAMS. 

Interlocutor. — That's  enough  of  that  kind  of  singing.  It 
is  disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

Endman. — That's  good  singing  but  the  trouble  is  with  you  ; 
you  haven't  a  cultivated  ear,  you  haven't  been  educated  up  to 
my  high  Mendelshonian  standard. 
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Int. — ^You  stop  that  land  of  singing  or  I'll  suppress  you. 
End. — Yoj  suppress  me,  and  I  find  it  out !  I'll  make  you 
prove  it     I've  given  up  singing   and  now  I  have  turned   my 
attention  to  a  higher  art. 
Int. — Have  you  ? 

End. — Yes  ;  I'm  a  full  pledged  poetry  now. 
Int. — Worse  and  worse. 

End. — You've  got  it  wrong  it's  verse  and  verse.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  furnish  poetry  now  by  the  inch,  foot,  yard  or  by  the 
pound. 

Int. — Are  you  ?  Well,  I  would  like  to  hear  some  of  your 
poetry. 

End. — ^AIl  right     Here  is  poetry  about  a  man  on  a  ship  • 
When  a  man  is  on  the  ocean 
And  seasick  in  his  berth, 
When  he  looks  over  the  side  of  the  ship, 
That  poor  man  wants  the  earth. 
I  tell  you  a  man  who  has  no  poetry  in  his  soul,  will  steal  chick- 
ens.    Here  is  one — a  vegetable  courtship.     Did  you  know  that 
vegetables  could  speak  ? 

Int. — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  you  see,  the  com  has  ears  and  potatoes 
have  eyes. 

Int. — Let  us  hear  what  you  have  written  about  vegetables. 
End. — ril  go  you  : 

A  potato  went  out  on  a  mash. 
And  sought  out  an  onion  bed  ; 
''That's  pie  for  me,"  observed  the  squash. 

And  all  the  beets  turned  red. 
"  Go  away,"  the  onion  weeping  cried, 
"  Your  love  I  cannot  be ; 
The  pumpkin  is  your  lawful  bride. 

You  cantaloupe  (can't  elope)  with  me.** 
That  sticks  you. 
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Int. — What  ? 

End. — Fly  paper.     That's  rough. 

Int. — What  is  rough  ? 

End. — ^Sand  paper.  There  he  is,  getting  mad  ;  but  thaf  s 
just  like  you. 

Int. — ^What  is  ? 

End. — Tissue  paper. 

Int. — Stop  this  nonsense. 

End. — Why,  who  are  you  ? 

Int. — I  will  let  you  know  who  I  am.     I  am  a  star. 

End. — Oh,  get  on  to  the  star.  You've  made  a  mistake ; 
you're  a  star  spelled  backwards.  Did  you  ever  spell  it  back- 
wards? 

Int. — No. 

End. — Spell  it 

Int. — R — a — ^t — s. 

End. — ^That  is  what  you  are. 

Int. — You  be  careful. 

End. — Leaving  all  jokes  aside  ;  you  should  have  been  with 
me  this  summer  mining  in  California 

Int. — Mining  what  ? 

End. — Minding  my  own  business.  And  while  I  was  out 
there  I  got  into  politics.     I  run  for  Governor. 

Int. — Run  for  governor  ! 

End. — Yes,  I  ran  errands  for  him  ;  they  sent  me  out  to 
stump  the  state. 

Int. — How  did  you  do  ? 

End. — I  didn't  do  well.  They  smoked  them  too  short  out 
there.  I  had  to  leave  that  country.  I  was  affected  with  the 
mesmerism  of  the  heart. 

Int. — No,  no  ;  you  mean  anuisms  of  the  heart. 

End. — No,  I  mean  mesmerism  of  the  heart. 

Int. — You  do  not  know  what  mesmerism  means,  so  I  will 
explain  it ;  and  I  will  illustrate  to  you  thoroughly,  for  I  happened 
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to  be  a  mesmerist  myself.  In  the  first  place,  mesmerism  means 
a  stronger  will  over  a  weaker  one. 

End. — ^Well,  don't  look  at  me,  when  you  say  that. 

Int. — Now,  then,  I  will  put  our  friend  under  control,  and  I 
can  make  him  see  or  believe  anything  I  want.  Are  you 
ready? 

End. — ^Yes. 

Int.  {does  all  kinds  of  ridiculoiis  gestures^  and  makes  it  as 
funny  as  possible). — Do  you  see  that  beautiful  little  bird  ?  Look  ! 
Look !  See  that  snake  charming  that  beautiful  innocent  bird 
Do  you  see  it  ?     Do  you  see  it  ? 

End. — ^Well,  I  g^ess  I  do. 

Int.— That  is  what  I  call  mesmerism. 

End. — Well,  I  don't.     I  call  that  jim-jams. 


RAILROAD   COLLISION. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  I've  been  travelling  around  consider- 
ably since  I  saw  you. 

Interlocutor. — Is  that  so  ?  Were  you  travelling  by  land 
or  water  ? 

End. — Oh,  by  land ;  but  I  had  the  funniest  thing  happen  to 
me  one  day. 

Int. — What  was  it. 

End. — Why,  it  was  an  accident ;  a  railroad  collision. 

Int. — A  railroad  collision  !  how  was  that  ? 

End. — ^Well,  I'll  tell  you.     There  was  a  rivalry  between 

Road  and  Road  as  to  which  could  make  the 

quickest  time ;  so  they  agreed  to  start  from  each  place  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  same  track,  and  try  and  pass  each  other  on 
the  same  track  without  letting  the  passengers  know  anything 
about  it. 
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Int. — ^Well,  how  did  it  work  ? 

End. — It  was  the  deadest  failure  you  ever  witnessed.  Of 
course,  being  on  the  same  track,  they  met.  Well,  the  idea  of 
keeping  anything  like  that  a  secret.  Why,  they  no  sooner 
met  than  the  passengers  suspicioned  something ;  and  they  were 
the  most  polite  passengers  I  ever  saw.  You  have  been  in  a  car  :.  '^ 
when  it  was  crowded,  haven't  you  ?  '.  ? 

Int. — Yes,  I  have  been  in  a  car  when  it  was  so  crowded 
that  ladies  had  to  stand  up. 

End. — ^Well,  sir ;  when  those  cars  met  the  most  ungentle- 
manly  man  gave  his  seat  up.  Of  course,  the  cars  stopped  when 
they  met ;  and  I  never  saw  passengers  on  the  move  as  they  were. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  reached  out  my  hand  to 
shake  hands  with  the  conductor  and  where  do  you  think  I  found 
myself? 

Int.—  I  cannot  tell ;  where  were  you  ? 

End. — I  found  myself  out  on  the  engine  shaking  hands  with 
the  fireman.  Were  you  ever  on  a  steamboat  when  the  boiler 
busted  ? 

Int. — No,  sir  ;  I  never  was. 

End. — Well  if  you  ever  are,  just  the  minute  the  boiler  busts, 
that's  the  time  for  you  to  go,  that's  your  cue  to  start.  Well,  as 
soon  as  the  boiler  busted  on  the  cars,  I  started  ;  I  went  on  up  for 
I  had  a  through  ticket  I  guess  I  must  have  been  about  seven 
miles  up,  when  I  met  the  engineer  coming  back  ;  he  had  the 
smoke-stack  under  his  arm.  He  asked  me  where  I  was  going ; 
I  told  him  I  was  going  on  up.  You  see  I  was  late.  He  said, 
*' There's  no  use  going  on  up,  everybody's  coming  down."  So 
I  took  a  little  rest  on  a  cloud  and  started  back.  Well,  I  was 
coming  down  pretty  fast ;  you  see  I  was  late,  and  I  met  an  old 
woman  going  up.  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me  pretty  fast,  and 
I  knew  she  couldn't  see ;  the  atmosphere  was  too  damp  for  her 
glimmers.     I  beckoned  for  her  to  switch  off. 

Int. — Did  she  switch  off  ? 
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End. — No ;  the  old  woman  was  bald-headed  she  didnH  have 
any  switch.  Oh,  you  ought  to  have  seen  me  go  through  a  band- 
box she  had     So  I  came  on  down. 

Int. — So  you  struck  terra  firma  did  you  ? 

End. — Yes,  sir ;  no  one  ever  struck  it  firmer  than  I  did  ; 
but  I  looked  around  for  my  satchel  which  I  had  forgotten  when 
I  went  up,  but  it  was  gone.     The  conductor  had  taken  it. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  did  you  do  ? 

End. — I  sued  the  company. 

Int. — How  did  you  come  out? 

End. — I  lost  the  case. 

Int. — How  was  that?  Couldn't  you  prove  that  the  con- 
ductor took  it  ? 

End. — ^Yes ;  but  the  Judge  said  that  anything  a  conductor 
took  was  lair  {fare). 


CANAL  BOATS. 

Interlocutor. — Have  you  been  travelling  lately,  Bones  ? 

Endman. — ^Yes ;  Tve  been  out  on  the  Erie  Ocean. 

Int. — Erie  Ocean  !  Why,  there  is  no  such  body  of  water  as 
the  Erie  Ocean.     You  mean  Erie  Canal. 

End. — ^Well,  there's  oceans  of  it. 

Int. — ^That's  very  true,  but  you  can't  call  it  an  ocean. 

End. — I  worked  some  time  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

Int. — ^What  were  you  doing  ? 

End. — I  was  brakesman  on  the  canal  boat. 

Int. — Brakesman  on  a  canal  boat !  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing !     You  mean  brakesman  on  the  railroad 

End. — No,  I  don't ;  I  mean  brakesman  on  a  canal  boat.  I 
know  what  I  was  doing. 
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Int. — But  I  tell  you  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  brakes^ 
man  on  a  canal  boat 

End. — But  I  tell  you  there  is. 

Int. — Well,  tell  me  what  are  the  duties  of  a  brakesman  on 
a  canal  boat. 

End. — Why,  breaking  up  wood  for  the  cook.  The  first 
three  days  I  was  on  board  I  didn't  see  land. 

Int. — What,  you  were  out  of  sight  of  land  ? 

End. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Int. — Why,  what  an  absurdity  ;  everyone  knows  that  on  a 
canal  boat  you  can  almost  jump  ashore  on  either  side  of  the  boat ; 
the  idea,  of  your  saying  you  did  not  see  land  for  three  days.  It  is 
preposterous  in  the  extreme. 

End. — ^There's  nothing  preposterous  about  it ;  I  tell  you  I 
didn't  see  land  for  three  days. 

Int. — Explain  yourself,  sir,  if  you  can.  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 

End. — Well,  I  was  drunk  down  in  the  hold  three  days. 
When  I  came  up  the  captain  said  to  me  :  '*  Go  forward  and  take 
a  reef  in  the  jib  boom.*' 

Int. — ^There  you  go  again.  Take  a  reef  in  the  jib  boom  ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

End. — Did  you  ever  work  on  a  canal  boat  ? 

Int. — No,  I  never  did. 

End. — ^Well,  what  do  you  know  about  it  ? 

Int. — I  know  that  much,  that  I  know  there's  no  jib  boom 
on  a  canal  boat. 

End. — ^Well,  I  don't  care  whether  there  is  a  jib  boom  on  a 
canal  boat  or  not.  That's  the  way  the  captain  gave  his  orders, 
and  we  had  to  understand  them  or  be  put  in  irons. 

Int. — Well,  what  did  he  mean  by  taking  a  reef  in  the  main 
jib  boom  ? 

End. — ^Jump  out  on  the  tow  path  and  knock  the  mule 
down. 
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Int — How  many  people  were  there  on  this  canal  boat  ? 

End. — ^There  was  the  captain,  an  Englishman,  a  Scotch- 
man, a  colored  cook,  an  Irishman  and  myself.  There  was  a  terri- 
ble storm  arose  while  we  were  on  the  boat,  the  wind  blew,  and 
the  snow  snew,  and  the  waves  went  mountains  high.  I  never 
saw  the  like  in  all  my  life. 

Int. — ^What,  on  a  canal !    It  must  have  been  an  earthquake. 

End. — I  don't  know  what  was  the  cause,  but  it  was  the 
worst  storm  ever  I  saw. 

Int. — ^^^'hat  did  you  do  in  this  appalling  dilemma  ? 

End. — She  wasn't  there. 

Int. — Who  do  you  mean  ? 

End. — ^Why,  Diana.  , 

Int. — No !  No  !  You  don't  understand.  I  mean  what  did 
you  do  in  such  a  terrible  time  ? 

End. — ^The  cook  had  presence  of  mind ;  he  ran  up  on  deck 
and  stood  on  his  head. 

Int. — What  was  that  for  ? 

End. — Why,  that  was  a  signal  of  distress.  You  never  saw 
such  excitement  in  your  life  on  a  boat  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
Irishman  we  would  all  have  been  drowned 

Int. — How  did  he  save  you  ? 

End. — Well,  just  as  the  boat  was  going  down  the  Irishman 
jumped  overboard,  and  the  Scotchman  jumped  on  top  of  him, 
and  the  Englishman  he  jumped  on  top  of  the  Scotchman,  and 
the  captain  jumped  on  top  of  the  Englishman,  and  I  jumped  on 
top  of  the  captain,  and  the  cook  jumped  on  top  of  me. 

Int. — Why,  it  is  a  wonder  you  didn't  drown  the  Irishman  ? 

End. — Oh,  you  couldn't  drown  that  Irishman ;  he  was  from 
Cork.  Well,  after  we  got  on  shore,  the  captain,  the  cook,  and 
myself,  we  started  by  the  road  for  a  little  town  called  Lx)ckport. 
The  Englishman,  Irishman  and  Scotchman,  they  thought  they'd 
be  smart  and  cut  across  lots  and  get  to  Lockport  before  we  did, 
but  they  slipped  up  on  it  badly. 
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Int. — How's  that  ? 

End. — Why,  instead  of  getting  there  before  us,  they  lost 
their  way,  and  came  near  starving  to  death.  They  were  three 
days  without  a  mouthful  to  eat. 

Int. — How  did  they  manage  to  live  ? 

End. — Why,  at  last  they  came  to  a  ranch  or  farm  where 
there  were  a  great  number  of  sheep ;  they  killed  one  of  them ; 
made  a  big  fire  and  commenced  to  cook  it.  The  man  who  owned 
this  innocent  sheep  saw  the  smoke  of  the  fire  at  a  distance,  and,  of 
course,  he  came  to  see  what  it  was.  And  there  he  beheld  one  of 
his  sheep  being  roasted  without  his  permission.  So  he  asked 
them  who  had  done  it ;  but  each  one  denied  doing  it.  Well,  one 
word  brought  on  another,  and  a  terrible  fight  ensued,  and  the  man 
who  owned  the  sheep  was  killed,  and  the  Englishman,  Irishman 
and  Scotchman  were  arrested.  When  they  were  brought  into 
court  they  all  said  they  didn't  do  it. 

Int. — Still  it  laid  among  the  three  of  them. 

End — Yes,  and  they  were  all  tried,  and  all  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  die.  I  happened  to  pick  up  the  daily  paper  when 
they  were  sentenced  and  read  the  whole  account  of  it ;  so  I  went 
up  to  the  jail  to  see  them.  Sure  enough  it  was  the  same  English- 
man, Irishman  and  Scotchman  that  were  on  the  boat.  I  told  them 
I  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  them  as  I  knew  the  judge 

Int. — Oh,  you  knew  the  judge? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  he  knew  mc  six  months  at  a  time.  So  I 
went  to  see  the  judge  and  he  told  me  nothing  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  pardon  as  the  governor  was  out  of  the  state ;  but  he 
said,  **  ril  tell  you  what  I  can  do,  I  can  give  them  their  choice 
of  dying  on  one  condition.**  So  I  said,  *'  Name  the  condition, 
and  ni  go  and  tell  them."  "Well,**  said  the  judge,  **  if  they 
will  each  compose  one  verse  of  a  song  and  mention  in  it  the  way 
they  wish  to  die,  I  will  grant  that  wish.**  I  went  and  told  them 
and  they  all  started  to  work  writing  up  their  verses  for  the  court 
next  morning.     Well,  morning  came,  the  court  was  full,  so  was 
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I,  and  the  judge  said,  *'  rm  ready  to  hear  your  verses.*'     The 

first  man  got  up  was  the  Englishman.     {Endman  gets  up  behind 

cliair^  and  gives  an  imitation  of  the  Englishman^  and  sings  song 

thus: 

Englishman's  Song. 

Let  me  die  on  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

That  stands  on  the  woodland  lawn, 

Let  me  die  on  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

With  its  hundred  arms  so  strong.     {Endman  sits  down 

after  each  verse,) 

End. — Well,  they  took  the  Englishman  and  hung  him  to 

the  oak  tree  and  snapped  his  head  off     The  next  one  who  got 

up,  was  the  Scotchman,  he  got  up  in  this  style.     {Endman  rises , 

sings  Scotchman's  song.) 

Scotchman's  Song. 

Hallowed !     Hallowed  !     Hallowed ! 

Are  the  trees  of  old  Scotland, 

That  stand  by  the  river, 

There  let  me  die  judge 

And  hang  there  forever.     {Endman  sits  down,) 
End. — ^They  took  the  Scotchman  and  snapped  his  neck  off 
on  a  Scotch  tree  down  by  the  river.     The  next  one  got  up,  sat 
down  again  ;  that  was  the  Irishman.     He  sat  and  took  it  very 
coolly  and  commenced  to  sing  in  this  manner : 

Irishman's  Song. 

Oh,  the  Englishman  and  Scotchman,  judge  do  you  see. 

Have  their  own  way  of  hanging  and  that  you'll  agree, 

Sure  I'd  rather  be  hung  to  a  gooseberry  tree, 

Before  the  daylight  in  the  morning. 

Sure  the  judge  says,  *'  A  gooseberry  tree  is  too  low 

To  hang  a  man  on  and  that  you  all  know," 

But,  Pat  gave  a  wink  to  the  jury  below 

And  said,  "  Fm  in  no  hurry,  I'll  wait  to  it  grow." 
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NECROMANCER. 


Endman — Did  you  know  I  studied  to  be  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon? 

Interlocutor — Indeed,  how  did  you  like  it  ? 

End. — Don't  talk.  I  never  will  forget  the  first  horse  I 
treated.  I  got  a  funnel  pointed  at  both  ends  (what  we  surgeons 
call  a  double-headed  funnel).'*  I  filled  it  with  medicine,  and 
put  one  end  of  the  funnel  in  the  horse's  mouth,  and  put  the 
other  end  in  mine,  in  order  to  blow  the  medicine  down  the  hor- 
se's throat.     My,  oh  I  my  !     I  never  will  forget  that  experience. 

Int. — ^Why,  you  must  have  had  a  remarkably  funny  exper- 
ience, indeed. 

End. — Remarkable !  Well,  I  should  say  it  was  remarkable. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  blow,  the  horse  coughed,  and  I  got  all  the 
medicine  ;  I  was  laid  up  for  six  months.  I  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion.    Now,  I'm  a  prestarifrigerator. 

Int. — ^You  mean  you  are  a  prestidigitator. 

End. — Yes,  that  is  it.  I  never  could  say  that  word.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  Now,  you  see  it ;  iiow,  you  don't.  If  you 
don't  mind,  I'll  give  you  a  few  minutes'  entertainment,  in  the  art 
of  sleight  of  hand. 

Int. — Yes,  we  will  be  pleased  to  see  your  performance. 

End.  {gets  ///,  goes  to  cefttre  of  stage). — Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, my  performance  will  commence,  by  introducing  a  few  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  our  most  prominent  men  of  this  country 
{goes  to  Right  ejitrance^  brings  ofi  easel  a?td  picture  frame).  Now, 
I  will  first  call  your  attention  to  this  frame  and  easel,  and  here  we 
have  an  ordinary  cigar  box  {ppeiis  box,  afid  shakes  it).     I  will  give 

it  to  Mr.  A {interlocutor)  to  hold.     Now,  I  will  put  these 

photographs  in  this  empty  cigar  box,  and  I  will  have  some  gen- 
tleman in  the  audience  call  out  for  his  favorite  ;  the  photo  of  the 
party  called  for,  will  immediately  leave  the  box,  and  appear  in 
the  picture  frame  {s/iows  pictures,  one  at  a  time  and  calls  each 
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flne's  name,  pictures  0/ prominent  men  of  the  U.  S. ;  places  them  in 
ike  box,  shuts  it),  all  in  the  same  box.  Remember,  the  idea  of 
this,  the  three  candidates  are  in  the  box  {repeats  titeir  names). 
Now,  which  one  do  you  wish  to  see  ?  I  wish  some  gentleman 
down  stairs  would  name  his  favorite,  and  speak  it  aloud,  which  do 

you  wish  to  see?     {From  ike  audience)  "  Mr  "     Well,  you 

will  have  to  go  hunt  for  him. 


MESMERISM. 

Interlocutor. — I  understand  you  are  both  going  to  col 
lege ;  is  that  so.  Bones  ? 

Bones. — Oh,  yes.  indeed.     I'm  studying  a  new  study  now. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ?  What  is  it? 

Bones, — I'm  learning  to  be  a  mesmerist ;  why,  I  could  put 
you  all  under  the  influence  of  it  and  rob  you  of  your  pocket- 
books  if  I  wanted  to. 

Int. — Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Bones. — Oh,  yes,  I  could.  I  know  what  I  can  do.  I  can 
make  Tambo  there  stand  on  his  chair  and  when  I  tell  him  to  come 
down  three  times  he'll  come  down, 

Tambo. — You're  foolish  boy.  You  can  make  me  stand  on 
that  chair,  and  when  you  tell  me  three  times  to  come  down  off 
that  chair  I'll  do  it?     I  guess  not.     You  must  be  crazy. 

Int. — Well,  Tambo,  just  get  up  for  fun  and  humor  him,  and 
let  us  see  what  he  can  do. 

Tambo  {muttering  to  Mmself). — He  can't  make  me  come 
down.     {Rises  in  chair)     But  I'll  do  so  just  to  humor  him. 

Bonks  {makes  a  pass  over  Tambo  with  hands  k  la  magicien). 
— Come  down  off"  that  chair. 

Tambo  {stands  perfectly  still;  looks  stubborn), — No,  sir. 
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Bones  {making  another  pass  over  him), — ^This  is  the  second 
time.     Come  down  off  that  chair. 

Tambo  (remains  standing), — No,  sir. 

Bones  {goes  and  sits  down). — Well,  you  just  stay  there  till  I 
tell  you  to  come  down  the  third  time. 

Tambo. — Oh,  that's  a  catch !  The  idea  of  him  talking  about 
mesmerism.  I'll  show  you  something  and  it  isn't  a  catch  either. 
This  is  the  genuine  thing.  It's  all  done  by  electricity.  I  can 
give  you  a  shock  of  electricity  that  will  unstring  your  nerves  so 
that  you  will  shake  like  a  palsied  old  man  for  two  hours  after. 

Int. — You  cannot  make  us  believe  that. 

Bones. — No,  siree.     You  can't  make  us  believe  that. 

Tambo. — Well,  I'll  just  give  you  a  shock,  so  prepare  your- 
self. {Business  of  Tambo  getting  up,  pantomiming  with  hatids, 
throwing  electricity^  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  Do  you  feel  the 
electricity'  ? 

All. — No. 

Tambo. — That's  funny.  {Repeats  the  pantomiming).  Well,  do 
you  feel  that  ? 

All. — No. 

Tambo. — Oh,  I  know  what's  the  matter.  I  haven't  got  my 
battery  with  me.  I'll  go  and  get  it.  {Reaches  in  first  entrance 
and  brings  a  long  rope  with  two  handles,  one  on  each  end ;  ha^ 
every  07ic  on  first  part  take  hold  of  it,  and  gets  any  one  in 
audience  zvho  sits  near  the  cndmen  to  take  hold  of  the  tivo  ends  ; 
pantomimes  as  if  throwing  electricity  all  arotuid  circle^  Now,  do 
you  feel  the  current  of  electricity  ? 

All. — No. 

Tambo  {gets  up,  gesticulates  zvildly,  jumping  around  as  if 
throwing  the  electricity  on  all ;  business  ad  libitum). 

Int. — What  are  you  trying  to  do  ? 

Tambo. — I'm  trying  to  see  how  many  fools  I  can  get  on  a 
string  at  one  time.  {All  laugh  at  tliosc  in  audience  who  have  hold 
of  the  Olds  of  the  rope.) 
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OREGON'S  BIG  PUMPKIN. 

Endman. — ^Were  you  ever  in  Oregon  ? 

Interlocutor. — No  Bones,  I  can't  say  that  I  have. 

End. — I  tell  you  it's  a  splendid  country ;  people  live  high 
there. 

Int. — ^They  do  ? 

End. — ^Yes,  indeed ;  and  a  good  many  of  them  die  high,  too 
(imitating  hanging).  It's  a  great  country  for  fogs  ;  the  fog  is  so 
thick  there  it  looks  like  corn-starch  pudding.  You  heard  about 
fog  so  thick,  you  could  cut  it  with  a  knife. 

Int. — Yes,  I  have  heard  the  yam. 

End.— Well  that's  nothing.  There  was  a  man  shingling  a 
bam  out  there,  a  fog  came  up,  he  kept  on  shingling,  and  what 
do  you  think,  he  shingled  seventeen  yards  off  on  to  the  fog  be- 
fore he  knew  it.     It's  a  fine  country  for  farming,  too. 

Int. — Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

End. — Oh,  talk  about  raising  things  !  Oh,  my  gracious ! 
Well,  I  heard  so  much  about  it,  that  a  fellow  could  raise  any- 
thing. I  was  broke,  and  I  went  into  a  saloon  there  and  got  a 
drink. 

Int. — But  you  had  no  money. 

End. — Well,  I  thought  I  could  raise  it  So  I  took  the 
drink  and  asked  the  fellow  if  he  could  raise  me  fourteen  cents  to 
pay  for  it. 

Int. — Did  you  raise  it. 

End. — I  got  raised.  I  just  got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 
"Can  you  raise  me,"  when  I  was  instantaneously  raised.  The 
fanners  don't  have  to  plant  anything  there. 

Int. — ^What  do  they  do  ? 

End. — ^Why,  just  sit  in  the  house  and  throw  the  seeds  out 
«f  the  window.  I  got  a  &rm  there  and  threw  some  pumpkin 
seeds  out  of  the  window  one  night  Got  up  next  morning  and 
there  were  pumpkin  seeds  all  over  the  £uin.     Yes,  sir,  and  there 
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was  one  pumpkin  so  big  it  took  me  three  months  to  cut  it  up 
and  cart  it  into  town. 

Int. — You  don't  say  so  ? 

End. — Yes  I  do.  I  was  up  on  top  of  this  pumpkin  one 
day  trying  to  cut  a  hole  in  it  with  an  axe  ;  first  thing  I  knew  axe, 
handle  and  all  went  down  into  the  pumpkin.  So  I  went  and  got 
a  ladder,  and  put  it  down  into  the  pumpkin. 

Int. — How  long  was  the  ladder? 

End. — ^About  thirty  feet ;  then  I  had  to  jump  twenty  feet 
to  get  to  the  bottom. 

Int. — Say,  Bones,  how  did  you  get  out  ? 

End. — None  of  your  business  how  I  got  out.  I  was  look- 
ing round  for  the  axe,  and  I  met  another  fellow  in  there. 

Int. — Met  another  man  in  there  ? 

End. — He  asked  me  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  said  Fm 
looking  after  an  axe  that  I  lost  here  this  morning.  **  No  use  for 
you  to  look,"  said  he,  "  I've  been  looking  for  a  horse  and  cart  in 
here  for  three  days. 


ICE   CREAM. 

En  dm  an. — I  wish  I  was  back  in  California. 

Interlocutor. — ^Why  do  you  wish  that  Bones  ? 

End. — Because  that  is  the  place  where  grass  runs,  and  water 
grows  thirteen  months  in  the  year.  I  tell  you  it's  nice  to  see  the 
big  nuggets  of  gold  piled  up.  You  can  pick  up  a  big  chunk, 
and  there's  a  big  policeman  with  a  big  six-shooter  to  make  you  put 
it  right  down  again.     And  then  you  feel  you  don't  want  any  gold. 

Int. — Don't  care  about  it,  eh  ? 

End. — No,  not  when  there  is  a  fellow  like  that  looking  at 
you.  But,  say,  Sam,  when  do  you  expect  to  go  over  to  that 
country? 


k 
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Int. — ^Well,  Bones,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  and  I  guess 
I  shall  go  in  a  very  short  time. 

End. — How  are  you  going  ? 

Int. — ^I  shall  go  by  the  railroad. 

End. — By  railroad  ?  Well,  you'll  get  off  the  track  when 
the  cars  come  along.  If  you  ever  get  out  of  this  country  alive 
you'll  walk  or  swim,  but  it's  worth  a  person's  while  to  go  over 
the  Pacific  Railroad  just  to  seethe  many  funny  incidents  that  hap- 
pen. The  first  day  the  conductor  came  along  and  asked  for 
tickets.  I  showed  him  the  through  ticket  I  had ;  there  was 
one  of  the  Irishtocracy  sitting  behind  me. 

Int. — ^Aristocracy  you  mean. 

End. — ^Well,  ain't '* arrah  "  Irish?  The  conductor  said  to 
him:  **  Have  you  got  a  ticket?"  "I  have  not,"  said  the  Irish- 
man, nor  money  either.  **Well,  sir,"  said  the  conductor,  "you'll 
have  to  get  off  at  the  next  station."  Well,  the  cars  stopped  and 
the  Irishman  got  off,  but  we  had  no  more  than  started  again, 
when  there  I  saw  the  Irishman,  sitting  a  few  seats  in  front  of  me. 
The  conductor  came  along  and  said  :  "  I  thought  I  told  you  to 
get  off?  '*  So  I  did,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  but  when  the  cars 
started,  sure  you  called,  '  All  aboard,'  and  how  could  they  be  all 
aboard  when  I  wasn't  there.  Well  we  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
By  the  way !     There's  where  I  first  saw  you. 

Int. — Certainly  ;  don't  you  recollect  ?  There  is  where  we 
seranaded  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders. 

End. — Oh,  yes  !  what  was  that  we  sung? 

Int. — "  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming." 

End. — Oh,  yes  !  and  he  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  said,  "Which  one."  And  don't  you  remember  Brigham's 
motto  on  the  arch  as  you  go  into  the  gardens." 

Int. — ^What  was  the  motto? 

End. — "  Go  it  while  you're  Young,"  But  I  never  shall 
forget  Humboldt,  the  place  we  stopped  at  for  dinner.     The  cars 
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stopped,  and  I  got  out  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the-what-you« 
may-call  it  to  ring  for  dinner. 

Int. — ^You  mean  the  gong? 

End. — Yes,  I  was  gone  the  minute  struck.  There  was  a 
fellow  came  out  of  the  hotel  with  a  double  barreled  shot 
gun. 

Int. — ^A  shot  gun  ? 

End. — Yes,  sir ;  and  he  fired  one  barrel  off. 

Int. — Why,  what  was  that  for  ? 

End. — Dinner  was  ready. 

Int. — Why  didn't  he  shoot  both  barrels  off 

End. — He  said  he  was  keeping  the  other  to  collect  with,  I 
went  in  and  sat  down  at  the  table ;  I  had  a  little  carpet  sack  in 
my  hand,  and  I  set  the  carpet  sack  in  the  chair  next  to  me.  Tlie 
landlord  he  came  along  and  said,  **  Tickets  for  dinner."  I  said, 
**  how  much?  "  he  said,  "  one  dollar."  I  was  just  going  to  give 
him  the  dollar,  when  he  said,  "  who's  carpet  sack  is  that?"  I  said, 
"  mine,  sir,"  said  he,  '*  two  dollars." 

Int. — ^Two  dollars  for  one  dinner  ? 

End. — Yes,  sir !  He  charged  me  two  dollars,  one  dollar  for 
the  carpet  sack,  because  it  occupied  a  chair. 

Int. — That  was  extortion  ! 

End. — I  didn't  care,  I  got  even  with  him. 

Int. — How  !  A  carpet  sack  can't  eat. 

End. — It  can't  ?  Well,  you  ought  to  see  this  carpet-sack 
cat.  Eat  ?  Why,  I  opened  up  its  mouth  and  it  took  everything 
in  that  was  in  sight.  There  was  a  young  lady  sitting  right  oppo- 
site me  that  had  been  in  the  cars  ail  day,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
acquainted  with  her,  and  I  didn't  know  how.  You  know  I'm 
kind  of  bashful  that  way.  I  saw  she  had  a  plate  of  ice  cream 
sitting  in  front  of  her  on  the  table.  So  I  braced  up  courage  and 
said  to  myself:  "  Faintheart  never  won  fair  lady."  I  said,  '*  Miss, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  pass  the  ice  cream  ?  "  She  passed  it 
I  took  one  spoonful  and  that's  all  I  wanted  of  ice  cream. 
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Int. — Why,  what  was  the  matter  ? 

End. — It  wasn't  ice  cream ;  it  was  horse-radish.  Oh,  you 
ought  to  have  seen  the  tears  run  down  my  face.  I  thought  I  was 
a  furnace.  She  said,  *'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  said,  "  Oh, 
nothing."  She  said,  **  There  must  certainly  be  something  the 
matter."  "  Well,  I  knew  a  bad  excuse  was  better  than  none,"  so 
I  said,  "  I'm  thinking  about  old  times,  Tm  grieving  about  a 
brother  of  mine  that  was  hung  in  Montana.  Will  you  have  a 
little  of  the  ice  cream  ?"  said  I.  She  took  a  spoonful,  and  she 
didn't  want  any  more,  either.  Oh,  you  ought  to  have  seen  that 
face.  She  began  to  sniffle  and  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks.  I  said  "  Miss,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  "  Oh,  nothing,"  said 
she.  I  said,  "  Oh,  there  must  be  something  the  matter."  *'  Well," 
said  she,  "  I'm  just  thinking  of  old  times,  and  I  was  g^eving  to 
think  you  wasn't  hung  the  same  time  your  brother  was." 


YOUR  BROTHER  IS  A  THIEF. 

ENDBfAN. — Say,  Sam,  why  didn't  you  meet  me  as  you 
promised  ? 

Interlocutor. — I  had  to  see  my  brother,  he  came  to  visit 
me. 

End. — What  brother  do  you  mean  ? 

Int. — Why,  my  brother  Gill ! 

End. — Yes,  and  he's  the  worst  gill  I  ever  saw. 

Int. — ^What  do  you  mean,  sir ! 

End. — I  think  he's  the  worst  thief  I  ever  heard  of. 

Int. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  my  brother  would 
purloin  anything  ? 

End. — Oh,  no  !  he  wouldn't  purloin  anything,  but  he  lived 
next  door  to  a  family  I  know,  and  they  had  a  whole  cellar  full 
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of  coal  when  he  moved  there,  and  in  a  week's  time  they  didn't 
have  a  scuttle  full. 

Int. — -Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  my  brother  would 
steal  coal  ? 

End. — Oh,  no  !  he'd  sooner  steal  wood,  it's  easier  to  carry ; 
any  man  that  will  steal  his  neighbor's  wood  and  then  go  back 
and  borrow  the  ax  to  cut  it  with,  would  do  most  anything. 

Int. — ^I  guess  you  are  mistaken,  I  never  knew  him  to  steal 
an  ax. 

End. — ^Well,  maybe  it  was  a  hatchet ;  he'd  just  as  lief  chop 
it  with  a  hatchet.  Any  man  that  would  steal  a  freight  car. 
Well 

Int. — Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  he  would  steal  a  freight 
car? 

End. — He'll  steal  a  whole  train,  conductor  and  all,  if  he 
got  a  good  chance. 

Int. — You  are  mistaken  about  my  brother ;  why,  he  be- 
longs to  the  church. 

End. — Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  if  the  trustees  don't  look 
out,  the  church  will  belong  to  him. 

Int. — And  he  is  a  choir  singer. 

End. — Yes,  I  know  he's  a  queer  singer,  the  queerest  I  ever 
heard. 

Int. — I  said  a  choir  singer. 

End. — I  know  ;  he*s  very  queer.  Say,  I  heard  you  had 
moved.     Where  did  you  move  to  ? 

Int. — Why,  I  moved  to  Jersey  City. 

End. — I  thought  you  were  in  jail ! 

Int. — In  jail  ?  the  idea  !  No,  sir.  I  am  living  in  Jersey 
City. 

End. — ^Well,  one  is  about  as  good  as  another.  I  stopped 
in  Jersey  City  not  very  long  ago,  it  was  summer  when  I  was 
there.     I  stopped  at  the  Nucleus  Hotel. 

Int. — How  did  you  like  it  ? 
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End. — I  can't  say  I  liked  it.  I  stopped  there  only  one  day, 
the  dinner  was  very  bad.  I  went  to  take  some  butter  and  there 
was  two  long  red  hairs  in  it.  "  Women's  glory  is  her  hair,"  but, 
for  goodness  sake,  keep  it  out  of  the  butter.  I  told  the  waiter  to 
take  it  out  and  give  the  butter  a  bath  and  have  it  shaved.  You 
know  that  they  generally  have  napkins  in  hotels,  but  they  didn't 
have  any  at  the  Nucleus. 

Int. — Why,  what  did  they  have?  They  had  napkins,  when 
I  was  there. 

End. — I  know,  but  they  missed  them,  when  you  left.  Any 
man  that  would  wear  napkins  for  socks,  I  have  my  opinion  of 
hin>  Well,  I  never  will  forget  that  dinner,  as  long  as  I  live ;  I 
could'nt  eat  anything.  I  gave  all  my  dinner  to  a  big  dog,  that 
was  standing  alongside  of  me,  and,  just  to  show  you  how  bad 
that  dinner  was,  I  watched  that  dog,  and  he  couldn't  eat  a  bite  of 
it  either ;  he  went  out  in  the  yard  and  tackled  a  swill  barrel  to 
take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth.  There  was  only  one  good  thing 
in  the  house,  and  that  was  the  bed.  I  had  a  nice  quiet  room ;  it 
was  so  quiet,  you  could  lay  right  there  and  hear  the  bed-tick.  I 
never  did  like  Jersey.  I'm  living  out  in  Oragon.  There's  the 
place  to  live,  where  the  balmy  heiias  waft  your  brow,  sweet 
Oragon. 

Int. — Here,  Bones  !    You  mean  Oregon. 

End. — I  guess  I  know  ;  an  Irishman  told  me  it  was  OraU 
gon.  He  said  it  was  named  after  him,  O'Reagon !  There  is 
only  one  objection  I  have  to  Oregon  though,  and  that  is  the 
mud.  They  have  three  kinds  of  mud  there,  mud,  muddy  mud, 
and  affectionate  mud.  If  our  wives  would  only  stick  to  us  like 
the  Oregon  mud,  we'd  be  all  right. 

Int. — ^Well,  Jersey  is  about  as  bad  a  place  for  mud  as  I 
know  of. 

End. — How  deep  is  the  mud  there  ? 

Int. — I  have  been  out  some  days  after  it  had  rained  and  the 
mud  was  up  to  my  ankles  ? 
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End. — ^You  call  that  mud  ?  They  call  that  "  slightly  damp 
dust "  out  in  Oregon.  I  saw  a  high  hat  out  in  the  street  one 
day  there,  and  was  going  to  pick  it  up,  and  there  was  a  man*s 
head  under  it.  He  was  up  to  his  neck  m  the  mud.  I  said, 
"  Hold  on,  Mister,  and  I'll  go  and  get  a  shovel  and  dig  you  out." 
He  said,  "  You  must  be  a  stranger  around  here.  I'm  all  rights 
I'm  riding  on  top  of  an  omnibus." 


RAM  IT  WITH  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  what  nationality  are  you  ?  Scotch 
terrier,  English,  Irish,  or  what  are  you  ? 

Interlocutor- — I  am  an  Englishman,  sir ;  from  England 
the  mother  of  all  nations. 

End. — Is  she  the  mother  of  this  country  too  ? 

Int. — Yes. 

End. — Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  she's  got  a  mighty  barf 

child. 

Int. — I  tell  you,  sir,  England  is  the  finest  country  in  the 

world.     We  have  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world ;  look  at  the 

"Queen's  Own,"  for  instance,  everyone  stands  six  feet  in  their 

stocking  feet. 

End. — ^That's  nothing.  We've  got  soldiers  here  that  measure 
six  feet  and  a  half  and  they  never  wore  a  stocking. 

Int. — ^Well,  you  must  give  in  that  we  have  the  greatest  swim- 
mers in  England  there  are  in  the  world.  Just  let  me  relate 
you  a  little  instance.  When  I  was  coming  over  to  this  country 
there  was  a  young  married  couple  came  on  board  and  the  wife  of 
this  young  man  forgot  something ;  we  were  out  just  one  day,  but 
this  young  man  sprang  overboard,  swam  back  to  England,  and 
what  do  you  think  ?  When  we  landed  in  New  York  there  he 
was  on  the  wharf  to  meet  us.  He  had  got  there  two  days  ahead 
of  us. 
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End. — ^That's  very  good  swimming;  g^reat  swimming! 
Did  you  know  the  man  ? 

Int. — No,  sir. 

End.  {gets  up  and  shakes  hands  with  Interlacutory^-'Congra' 
tulate  me,  Sam. 

Int. — Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

End. — I'm  the  man  done  the  swimming. 

Int. — Well !  Well  I  But  then  you  must  admit  we  have  the 
finest  divers ;  the  English  divers  are  known  all  over  the  world. 

End. — Oh,  yes,  I  know.  I  met  one  of  them  this  morning. 
We  dove  into  a  saloon,  I  treated  three  times  and  he  never  came 
up  once. 

Int. — Yes,  but  look  at  England's  big  guns  and  cannons. 
They  have  got  a  gun  in  the  village  of  Woolrich  three  miles  long, 
carried  a  shot  weighing  a  million  pounds.  It  took  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder  to  load  it 

End. — ^Thaf  s  right ;  when  you  tell  one,  tell  a  good  one. 

Int. — ^You  have  to  fire  off  this  gun  by  means  of  a  galvanic 
lottery.  There  was  nothing  in  the  country  large  enough  to  use 
for  a  ramrod,  so  they  imported  a  tree  from  Australia,  four  miles 
long,  to  ram  the  gun. 

End. — ^Whew  I  that  was  a  tremendous  ramrod,  wasn't  it  ? 
Do  you  call  that  a  big  gun  ;  Why,  we've  got  a  gun  in  this 
country  one  end  is  over  here  in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  the  other  end 
in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  It  takes  seventeen  million  tons  of  gun- 
powder to  prime  it,  and  it  carries  a  ball  weighing  twenty-five 
millions  of  billions  of  trillions  of  tons.  It  was  fired  off  in  1776, 
and  you  haven't  heard  the  last  of  it  yet  You  can't  fire  this  gun 
off  with  no  galvanic  battery. 

Int. — ^What  do  you  fire  it  off  with  ? 

End. — You  have  to  wait  until  a  thunder  storm  comes  up, 
and  let  the  lightning  strike  it. 

Int. — I  think  I  have  got  you  with  the  ramrod  question. 
Bones.     What  did  they  use  for  a  ramrod  in  this  wonderful  gun. 
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End. — ^Well,  we  didn't  take  no  tree  to  ram  it. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  did  you  ram  it  with  ? 

End.  {tries  to  turn  the  subject), — What  did  we  ram  it  with  ? 

Int. — ^Yes,  sir ;  what  did  you  use  for  a  ramrod  for  such  a 
very  big  gun  ? 

End.  {triumphantly). — ^We  rammed  it  with  the  North 
Pole. 


LAWYER'S  PLEA. 

Endman. — ^You  didn't  know  I  was  a  Iyer,  did  you,  Sam  ? 

Interlocutor. — ^A  liar  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

End. — I  mean  a  liar;  one  of  these  fellows  that  make 
speeches  in  court. 

Int. — Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,  a  lawyer. 

End. — ^Well  it's  all  the  same  thing ;  you've  got  to  be  one  to 
be  the  other. 

Int. — ^Bones^  I  don't  think  you  are  very  well  read  in  law. 
I  have  had  a  small  smattering  of  jurisprudence  myself,  so  I'll 
just  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  What 
is  law? 

End. — Law  ?  Why  it's  four  aces  backed  up  by  greenbacks 
and  a  six-shooter. 

Int. — Well,  what  are  the  duties  of  a  Judge  ? 

End. — ^The  duties  of  a  Judge  are  to  sit  in  the  court-room  in 
the  summer  and  sip  mint-juleps,  and  issue  picnics  to  the  States 
prison. 

Int. — What  is  a  policeman  ? 

End. — He's  a  watch,  always  behind  time. 

Int. — ^What's  a  detective? 

End. — He'-s  a  bull  dog  in  the  backyard.  I  tell  you  I  under- 
stand law. 
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Int. — ^Yes,  I  guess  you  do.     Have  you  had  a  case  lately? 

End. — I  had  the  worst  case  of  measles 

Int. — No  !  No  !  I  mean  have  you  ever  been  before  the  bar? 

End. — You  go  out  and  look  at  the  slate  and  see. 

Int. — No  !  I  mean  did  you  ever  have  a  case  in  Court 

End. — Of  course  I  did  ! 

Int. — ^What  was  it? 

End. — It  was  the  case  of  one  Eli  Burke,  who  was  accused 
of  stealing  seven  yards  of  calico  from  Mrs.  Simpson's  drug 
store. 

Int. — ^Well,  were  you  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defence  ? 

End. — I  was  against  the  fence  when  it  happened. 

Int.^No  !  No  !     Were  you  for  or  against  ? 

End. — ^Well,  according  to  the  evidence  given  on  this  said 
occasion,  and  the  excantankergenious  influence  that  Eli  Burke 
had  over  the  calico,  whereby  the  affidavit  sued  the  subpoena,  and 
the  malarious  conduct  of  the  nol.  pros,  towards  Mrs.  Simpson,  I 
rather  think  I  was. 

Int. — ^Was  what  ? 

End. — For,  or  against. 

Int. — No  !  No !  Were  you  for  Eli  Burke,  or  Mrs.  Simp- 
son? 

End. — I  was  for  the  Calico. 

Int. — ^Then  you  were  for  Eli  Burke. 

End. — Of  course,  and  I  tell  you  the  speech  I  made  on  that 
occasion  paralyzed  them. 

Int. — ^What  did  you  say  ? 

End. — ^What  did  I  say  ?  Well,  call  this  the  court  room 
{painting  to  stage\  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  {pointing  to  atuUence) 
are  spectators. 

Int. — ^Well,  who  am  I  ? 

End. — You  ?  You're  nothing  but  an  inkstand  on  thejudge's 
*»k. 

Int. — Hold  on,  sir  !    I  must  be  the  judge  I 
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End. — ^AU  right,  you  be  the  judge  {arising).  Well,  I  aro96 
and  spoke  thuswise :  **  Your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ! 
I  arise  in  defence  of  the  innocent  youth  that  is  before  this  tribunal 
to-day,  charged  with  having  maliciously  purloined  the  said  articles 
from  the  said  Mrs.  Simpson's  store.  Your  honor,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  ask  you  to  look  on  that  noble  countenance, 
and  then  ask  yourself  if  that  youth  sitting  there  could  be  guilty 
of  such  a  crime,  look  upon  that  &ce,  that  countenance, 
that  benign  seven  by  nine  countenance,  with  bigamy  im- 
printed upon  every  part  of  it.  That  mouth,  that  looks  like  a  New 
Jersey  horse-collar  lined  with  red  morocco.  That  nose,  that  looks 
like  the  gripping  part  of  a  lobster.  A  &ce  without  expression,  a 
head  without  a  brain,  a  fool,  a  natural  bom  idiot ;  in  feet,  non 
compos  mentis.  Your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
goats  may  roam  the  mountain  side,  plucking  the  tender  blades  of 
grass  that  gives  sustenance  thereof,  but  this  poor  creature  must 
be  cast  into  prison.  Your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
man  is  no  more  guilty  of  stealing  that  seven  yards  of  calico  cloth 
from  Mrs.  Simpson's  drug  store  than  Ben  Butler  was  of  stealing 
them  silver  spoons  from  New  Orleans  !"  Why,  do  you  know, 
Sam  {sitting  down),  if  I  had  not  made  that  speech  they  would 
have  sent  that  man  to  State's  prison  for  twenty  years  ! 

Int. — What  was  done  with  him  ? 

End. — He  was  hung  ! 


EAT  ACCORDING  TO  TRADES. 

Endman. — I  have  written  a  book  since  I  saw  you  last. 
Interlocutor. — Is  that  so?  What  does  your  book  treat  of? 
End. — I  want  you  to  understand  that  my  book   don't  treat 
anybody. 

Int. — You  misunderstand  me.     I  mean  what  is  it  about  ? 
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End. — My  book  is  to  let  you  know  what  is  for  the  benefit 
of  health. 

Int. — Book  of  that  kind  would  not  interest  me  in  the 
least. 

End. — Oh,  I  know  that !  but  this  book  is  not  intended  for 
tramps.  It's  written  to  show  that  a  man  should  always  eat  ac- 
cording to  what  his  trade  is ;  for  instance  if  a  man  is  a  blacksmith, 
he  should  eat  nails  and  if  another  man  makes  glue,  he  should 
chew  glue,  etc.,  etc. 

Int. — So  you  believe  everyone  should  eat  according  to  his 
business. 

End.- — That's  it  exactly. 

Int. — Well,  sir !  if  that  is  so,  what  should  a  lawyer 
live  on  ? 

End. — ^Sue-it !  if  you  don't  believe  me,  sue-it  and  find 
out 

Int. — ^What  should  a  carpenter  live  on  ? 

End. — He  never  keeps  house.  He'd  rather  board.  When 
he  wants  to  be  very  high-toned,  he  eats  sawdust  That's  as  fine 
as  you  can  get  board. 

Int. — Well,  Tambo  !  what  should  a  conductor  on  a  street 
car  eat? 

End. — Oh,  they  live  on  punch.  It  makes  them  so  strong 
that  they  are  always  wanting  to  knock-down. 

Int. — Well,  what  do  the  motor-men  live  on  ? 

End. — ^They  only  have  one  meal  a-day.  They  have  break- 
last     {Imitates  turning  off  brake). 

Int. — ^What  should  plumbers  live  on  ? 

End. — They  should  live  on  birds.  Robins  (robbing.)  Have 
they  robbed  you  lately  > 

Int. — No,  sir.  Now,  what  should  a  brave  man  live 
on? 

End. — ^Why,  on  pluck. 

Int. — ^What  should  a  man  in  a  hurry  live  on? 
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End. — Oh,  he  wants  something  quick ;  he  should  eat  hasty 
pudding. 

Int. — ^What  should  fish  dealers  live  on  ? 

End. — ^They  should  eat  smelts.  After  he's  had  them  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Int. — Well,  what  should  school  teachers  live  on? 

End. — Oh,  they're  all  right,  they  live  on  their  welt  (wealth) 
and  make  the  boys  cry  over  it 

Int. — What  should  school  boys  live  on  ? 

End. — ^They  should  live  on  blubber,  and  are  always  fit  for 
whaling. 

Int. — ^Well,  Tambo  !  what  should  people  whom  you  owe 
money  to  live  on  ? 

End. — You  mean  people  you  owe  money  to  ? 

Int. — ^Well,  have  it  your  way.  What  should  people  that  I 
owe  money  to  live  on  ? 

End. — Goodness  knows  what  they  would  live  on,  but  I 
know  what  they  would  get.     They'd  get  the  cold  shoulder. 

Int. — ^What  should  detectives  live  on  ? 

End. — ^They  should  live  on  onions,  then  they  would  always 
be  on  the  scent. 

Int. — What  should  young  lovers  live  on  ? 

End. — Oh,  they  ought  to  live  on  taffy. 

Int. — Well,  what  should  the  dudes  live  on  ? 

End. — ^The  poor  little  dudey  dudes  !  oh,  they  ought  to  Kve 
«n  calves'  brains.  Do  you  understand  the  differentio,  the  experi- 
ment docia  ? 

Int. — What  does  that  mean  ? 

End. — ^Why,  thafs  Latin  for  "do  you  catch  on?  " 

Int. — Well,  you  have  told  us  what  so  many  persons  should 
live  on,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  should  live  on  ? 

End. — The  same  thing  you've  been  living  on. 

Int. — What  is  that? 

End. — ^Wind  !  beets  !  and  sponge  cakes. 


\ 
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DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A  HEN  LAY  DUCKS. 

Endman. — Happy  is  the  man  who  sits  down  on  a  red-hot 
stove ! 

Interlocutor. — Why  ? 

End. — Because  he  shall  rise  again !  Say,  Sam,  I  was  out 
the  other  night  hunting  up  hen-coops,  to  see  if  I  could  find  your 
brother. 

Int. — ^You  do  not  mean  to  say  my  brother  is  a  chicken 
thief,  do  you  ? 

End. — No ;  but  I  know  one  thing !  If  I  was  a  chicken, 
and  I  knew  your  brother  was  around,  I'd  roost  mighty  high. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  looking  up  these  hen-coops,  when, 
by  some  accident,  I  was  met  by  the  man  who  owned  the  hen- 
coops.    He  was  an  awful  good-hearted  man. 

Int. — What  did  he  do  ? 

End. — Why,  he  presented  me  with  a  dozen  of  eggs  {at  a 
distance)  and,  he  gave  them  to  me  so  quick,  that  I  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  tell  him  I  didn't  want  them,  or  that  I  was  much 
obliged.  The  eggs  were  very  brave,  and  were  having  the 
best  of  it ;  still  they  run.  One  of  them  struck  me  in  the  mouth. 
rU  never  forget  that,  as  long  as  I  live.  The  egg  I  was  struck 
with,  was  an  old-time  Jersey  egg ;  one  that  voted  for  Hickory 
Jacksoa  One  of  these  old  eggs,  with  feathers  all  over  it ;  one 
that  had  been  laying  for  sometime,  for  a  fellow  that  looks  like 
me. 

Int. — ^Well,  Bones,  you  must  have  presented  a  nice  appear- 
ance ! 

End. — ^Well,  Sam,  when  a  man  gets  hit  with  an  egg  like 
that,  it  isn't  like  getting  struck  with  a  stone.  You  see,  an  egg  is 
different  from  a  stone ;  it  don't  hang  together  like  an  ulster. 
The  egg  might  have  been  all  right ;  but  the  hen  that  laid  it, 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  hospital.  A  broken  egg  isn't 
what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.    The  moment  that  egg  struck  me,  I 
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knew  right  away  it  was  foul.  But,  talking  about  eggs,  Sam,  did 
you  ever  see  that  big  China  hen  of  mine? 

Int. — No ;  I  didn't  know  you  owned  a  hen. 

End. — Oh,  yes !  I  bought  her  off  a  farmer,  one  night 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  was  asleep.  That  hen  can  lay 
more  eggs,  than  any  hen  I  know  of.  Why  is  it,  Sam,  that  hens 
never  lay  at  night ;  they  always  lay  in  the  day  ? 

Int. — ^That  is  something  I  can  not  account  for. 

End. — I  know  why  they  never  lay  at  night. 

Int. — ^Why  is  it  ? 

End. — Because,  at  night  they  are  roosters.  You  seldom 
hear  of  a  hen  dropping  an  egg.  They  are  too  careful  how  they 
lay  them ;  I  set  that  hen  of  mine  on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  she 
laid  over  the  deck.  She's  near  sighted,  and  I  fed  her  on  saw- 
dust; she  thought  it  was  com  meal,  and  she  laid  two  door 
knobs.  I  set  her  on  these  door  knobs,  and  what  do  you  think 
happened  ? 

Int. — I  haven't  any  idea  ;  what  did  happen  ? 

End. — Why,  she  hatched  out  a  whole  set  of  furniture. 
Happy  is  the  hen,  that  lays  an  egg  ! 

Int. — Why  so? 

End. — Because  she  doesn't  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
she's  laid  a  brick. 

Int. — Say,  Bones,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Now, 
suppose  I  go  down  to  market,  and  buy  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  ;  I 
bring  them  home,  and  I  get  a  hen  to  hatch  them.  Now,  who  is 
the  mother  of  those  chickens  ?  The  one  that  laid  them  ;  or  the 
one  that  hatched  them  ? 

End. — Why,  the  one  that  laid  them,  of  course. 

Int. — No,  sir  !  The  one  that  hatched  them  is  the  mother. 
If  she  had  not  hatched  them,  they  would  never  have  existed, 
never  have  been  bom. 

End. — I  say  that  the  hen  that  hatched  them  was  simply 
hired  out  as  a  wet  nurse,  and  the  one  that  laid  them  was  the 
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mother.  Say,  for  instance,  I  go  down  to  the  market  and  I  get 
a  dozen  duck  eggs,  and  I  get  a  hen  to  hatch  them.  Now,  is  she 
the  mother  of  those  ducks?  Did  you  ever  see  a  hen  lay 
ducks  ? 


GEN.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam !  You  didn't  know  I  was  a  song 
writer,  did  you  ? 

Interlocutor. — No.  I  did  not  What  songs  have  you 
written  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes.  I  wrote  several  songs.  I  wrote,  "  See 
That  My  Teeth  is  Kept  Clean,** 

IxT. — Nonsense,  sir ;  you  mean  "  See  That  My  Grave  is 
Kept  Green." 

End. — ^Yes,  and  "  Dancing  Over  My  Mother's  Grave." 

Int. — '*  Weeping  Over  My  Mother's  Grave."  The  idea  !  I 
am  astonished  to  see  you  sit  there  and  tell  such  a  deliberate 
falsehood ;  such  downright  lies. 

End. — Here !  Any  man  who  calls  me  a  liar,  insults  the 
lady  I  board  with. 

Int. — You  should  follow  the  example  set  for  you  by  your 
illustrious  predecessor.  Gen.  George  Washington. 

End. — Gen.  George's  washwoman  ? 

Int. — No  !  No !  The  father  of  this  country,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  I  believe  I  did  read  about  him  in  a  Dutch 
almanac. 

Int. — He  never  told  a  lie.  Let  me  relate  an  instance  of  his 
truthfulness :  When  but  a  boy,  one  Christmas  his  father  asked 
George  what  he  would  like  for  a  Christmas  present  Now, 
guess  what  George  selected  ? 

End. — ^A  jumping  jack  I 
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Int, — No  !  when  they  were  passing  by  a  hardware  store,  he 
saw  a  little  hatchet,  and  purchased  it. 

End. — George  bought  it  for  his  father  ? 

Int. — No  !  No  I  George  Washington's  father  bought  it  for 
his  little  son  George.  Well,  after  a  week  had  transpired,  Greorge 
went  out  one  day  into  the  orchard  and  cut  down  his  Other's 
favorite  cherry  tree. 

End. — If  I  had  been  George,  I  would  have  knocked  the  life 
out  of  him. 

Int. — It  was  not  the  old  man  who  cut  the  tree  down,  it  was 
George  who  did  it. 

End. — ^Well,  who's  this  old  man?  You  said  just  now  it 
was  George  Washington  and  his  father  in  this  story. 

Int. — ^Well !  "  old  man  "  and  George  Washington's  &ther 
are  synonymous  terms. 

End. — Now,  you  are  ringing  in  synonymous  terms,  who's 
he?  First,  it's  George  Washington's  fether,  then  the  old  tnan, 
and  now  it's  synonymous  terms. 

Int. — ^You  do  not  understand  !  Synonymous  terms  means 
that  they  are  all  the  same  person.  Well,  as  soon  as  George's 
&ther  saw  the  tree  was  cut  down,  he  called  together  all  the  work- 
ing hands  on  the  farm  to  find  out  who  cut  the  tree  down,  but  he 
couldn't  find  out  who  did  it 

End. — George  couldn't  find  out  who  did  it  ? 

Int. — No  !  No  !  George  knew  all  about  it,  it  was  his  father 
who  wanted  to  find  out. 

End. — Well,  did  he  find  out  ? 

Int. — Yes,  Fm  coming  to  that  now,  the  boy  went  to  his 
father  to  tell  him  all  about  it. 

End. — There  you  go,  again  !     Now,  who's  the  boy? 

Int. — Why,  George  Washington,  of  course.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  offspring  came  to  his  father  with  tears  of  contrition 
rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

End. — Now,  look  here ;  first  it*s  the  old  man,  then  George 
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and  his  fether,  and  now  you  ring  in  an  offspring.     You're  trying 
to  fool  me. 

Int. — I  tell  you  they  all  mean  one  and  the  same  thing ;  the 
same  identical  person.     Now,  mark  the  sequel ! 

End. — ^Where  will  I  mark  it  ? 

Int. — In  other  words,  mark  the  point  of  the  story.  The 
boy  came  with  tears  of  contrition  running  down  his  cheeks  and, 
looking  up  into  his  father's  face,  said  :  "  Father,  I  cannot  tell 
a  lie,  it  was  I  who  did  it  with  my  little  hatchet." 

End. — Bully  for  George ;  that*  s  very  good.  But  did  you 
know  my  father  ? 

Int. — 'No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

End. — ^Well,  he  was  the  meanest  man  ever  lived,  he  was  so 
mean,  he  would  steal  a  sausage  from  a  blind  pup  ;  but,  there 
was  one  good  trait  in  his  character,  he  was  always  good  to  his 
chickens.  He's  got  as  many  as  four  thousand  chickens  on  his 
farm.  We've  got  an  old  yaller  hen,  called  Lucy ;  she  fell  in  love 
with  a  big  Shanghai  rooster,  one  of  them  big  fellows  ^vith  whisk- 
ers on  his  feet,  you  know,  one  of  them  fellows  that  wear  overalls. 
Well,  this  old  hen  Lucy,  she  had  a  nest  in  the  bam,  and  she 
used  to  go  up  there  everyday  and  lay  an  egg,  until  finally,  she 
thought  she  would  stay  up  there  and  raise  a  family.  One  day, 
when  she  came  down,  the  rooster  asked  her  if  she'd  dance 
with  him,  just  to  exercise  herself;  but,  she  said  **  No,  thank  you, 
I'm  engaged  for  this  set."  Well,  when  she  went  back  to  the 
nest,  she  found  one  of  the  eggs  broken.  She  called  all  the 
chickens  in  the  barnyard,  to  find  out  who  did  it,  but  she  couldn't 
find  out  Now,  mark  the  sea-gulL  A  little  chicken  popped  its 
head  out  of  the  egg-shell,  and,  looking  up  into  its  mother's  6ice, 
with  tears  of  crow-chickens  rolling  down  its  fctce,  said  :  *'  I  can« 
not  tell  a  lie ;  it  was  I  who  did  it  with  my  little  hatchet" 
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DON'T  SING  THAT  SONG. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam  !  that* s  a  nice  ballad  isn't  it  ?  "  Sweet 
Marie."     Whenever  I  hear  that  song  it  makes  me  cry. 

Interlocutor. — By  the  way,  I  am  just  going  to  sing  that 
now. 

End. — Oh,  please  don't  sing  it.  If  you  have  any  regards 
for  me  don't  sing  it. 

Int. — ^Well,  why  not  ? 

End. — Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  When  I  used  to  live  in 
the  country,  I  had  a  jackass,  a  beautiful  jackass ;  I  used  to  work 
him  on  the  farm,  that's  before  my  wife  died,  and  I  used  to  raise 
per  beets,  and  per  cabbages,  and  per  turnips,  and 

Int. — ^What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  song,  sir?  {Turns 
to  musicians,)     Go  on  and  play  it. 

End. — For  pity's  sake,  don't  sing  that  song.  I  implore  you 
to  not  sing  that  song. 

Int. — But  why  ?     why  ? 

End. — ^Well,  I  worked  on  this  form  until  my  wife  took 
it  into  her  head  to  die,  die  she  must,  and  die  she  did,  and  left 
me  all  alone  to  raise  my  per  cabbages,  per  turnips,  and  per 
beets. 

Int. — Well,  sir  !  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  my  singing 
that  song?     {To  musicians^     Go  ahead  and  play  the  song. 

End. — Oh,  please  don't  sing  it ;  don't  do  it !  don't ! ! 

Int. — Well,  tell  me  why  ! 

End. — Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
was  working  on  this  farm,  and  years  rolled  away,  and  this  jackass 
took  it  into  his  head  to  die,  die  he  must,  and  die  he  did,  and 
left  me  all  alone  to  raise  my  per  cabbages,  and  per  beets,  and  per 
turnips,  and 

Int. — Here,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  anymore  of  this  non- 
sense.    {To  musicians,)     Go  on  and  play  the  song. 


\ 
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End. — Oh,  Sam,  for  goodness*  sake,  don't  sing  that  song, 
you'll  kill  me  sure.  It  brings  fond  recollections  back  to  me ; 
please  don't  sing  it.     {Kneels  dazvn.) 

Int. — And  why  not?  Explain  yourself,  sir. 

End. — Why,  whenever  you  open  your  mouth  to  sing  that 
song,  you  remind  me  of  that  poor  jackass. 


MINISTER. 

Endman. — Do  you  know,  Sam,  I  find  it  a  pretty  hard  tussle 
to  get  along  in  this  world  I  get  plenty  of  jobs,  but  they  don't 
seem  to  end  well. 

Interlocutor. — ^Why,  what  were  you  doing  ? 

End. — ^Well,  first  I  got  a  job  keeping  flies  out  of  the  Park, 
but  I  couldn't  keep  them  out ;  they  were  too  fly  for  me.  So  I 
got  discharged. 

Int. — ^Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

End. — I  got  a  job  standing  in  front  of  a  cigar  store,  holding 
cigars  in  my  hand  as  a  sign.  I  was  to  get  five  dollars  a  week, 
and  if  I  moved  I  was  to  give  the  boss  seven  dollars.  I  lost 
money  at  that.  The  boys  came  around  and  spit  tobacco  juice  in 
my  eyes,  and  jabbed  pins  into  me.  It  was  no  use,  I  had  to  move. 
After  that  I  got  another  job  holding  the  bull's  eye  in  my  mouth 
in  a  shooting  gallery.  I  had  to  leave  that.  There  were  more 
cross-eyed  men  come  in.  They  knocked  all  the  teeth  down  my 
throat.     I  couldn't  stand  that,  so  I  got  another  job. 

Int. — ^What  did  you  do  then  ? 

End. — I  got  a  job  rowing  a  boat  across  the  ferry.  That 
paid  me  pretty  well  until  a  minister  got  on  and  broke  me  all  up. 
I  generally  charged  fifty  cents  to  row  anyone  across  on  Sunday 
morning.  This  minister  he  got  on  the  boat  and  said,  "  I'm  in  a 
hurry,  and  I'll  give  you  two  dollars  if  you  will  get  me  across 
before  eleven  o'clock."     I  said,  "All  right !  jump  on."     We  got 
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started,  and  I  began  to  row  for  dear  life.  I  wanted  to  earn  the  two 
dollars,  you  know.  Pretty  soon  the  minister  he  said  to  me,  "  Young 
man,  did  you  ever  attend  Sunday-school  ? "  I  said,  "  No,  sir." 
Then  he  said,  "Well,  one  quarter  of  your  life  is  gone."  I  got 
scared,  and  you  ought  to  see  me  row  that  boat.  Pretty  soon  he 
said,  "  Young  man,  do  you  ever  go  to  church?  *'  I  said,  *'  No, 
sir.'*  Then  he  said,  "  Well,  half  of  your  life  is  gone."  Oh,  you 
ought  to  have  seen  me  row  that  boat.  Then  he  said,  "  Young 
man,  do  you  say  your  prayers  every  night  and  morning?"  I 
said,  *'  No,  sir."  Then  he  said,  **  Well,  three  quarters  of  your 
life  is  gone."  Then  you  ought  to  see  me  row  that  boat.  I  was  so 
scared,  and  rowed  so  &st  I  ran  up  against  a  rock  and  capsized 
the  boat.  I  swam  ashore  as  soon  as  possible,  and  saw  the 
minister  paddling  water  and  almost  drowned,  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Minister,  did  you  ever  learn  how  to  swim  ?  "  He  said,  "  No." 
Then  I  said,  "  Well,  the  whole  four  quarters  of  your  life  is  gone," 


DOCTOR. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam ;  I'm  in  new  business  now.  I'm  learn- 
ing to  be  a  doctor. 

Interlocutor. — Oh,  you  are  learning  to  be  a  physician. 

End. — No,  I  ain't  going  fishing. 

Int. — You  don't  understand  me ;  I  mean  you  are  a  son  of 
Esculapius. 

End. — Here  !  Don't  you  call  me  no  names.  What  do  you 
mean  by  calling  me  a  son  of  a  'spapulus  ? 

Int. — Oh,  nonsense  !  That  is  merely  another  name  for 
doctor. 

End. — Oh,  is  that  it !  It's  nice  to  be  a  doctor ;  you  get 
plenty  of  money.  I  used  to  go  out  with  the  doctor  to  see  the 
patients. 

Int. — I  understand ;  you  were  the  student. 
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End. — ^Yes,  I  was  the  sturgeon,  and  I  went  one  day  with 
the  doctor  to  see  a  sick  man  and  the  first  thing  he  done  was  to 
ask  the  man  to  let  him  feel  his  pulse  and  then  he  made  him  show 
him  his  tongue,  the  doctor  showed  it  to  me  and  said  there  was  a 
coat  on  it.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  an  overcoat ;  then  the  doctor 
told  the  sick  man  there  was  no  doubt  but  he'd  been  eating  oys- 
ters ;  the  man  said  he  had ;  well,  when  we  got  outside  I  asked 
him  how  he  knew  the  man  had  been  eating  oysters,  he  said  : 
**  Why,  I  saw  the  shells  under  the  bed."  When  we  got  back  to 
the  office  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  ducks  in  front  of  the  office 
and  they  broke  him  all  up  in  business. 

Int. — How  could  ducks  break  him  up  in  business  ? 

End. — ^Well,  these  ducks  were  sitting  on  the  steps,  and 
when  anyone  passed  by,  they  said,  *'  Quack  !  quack  ! "  (JnUtatian 
of  dticks.)  So,  when  he  left,  I  put  up  my  sign  on  the  door,  and 
was  the  doctor.  I  hadn't  been  there  long  when  a  man  came 
running  into  the  office,  and  said,  "  Is  the  doctor  in  ?  "  I  said, 
**  Yes,  walk  right  in."  He  said  his  brother  was  sick,  and  to  come 
right  away.  When  I  got  there  I  went  up  to  the  patient  and  said  to 
him,  *'  Let  me  feel  your  tongue."  He  put  out  his  tongue,  and 
would  you  believe  it,  there  was  over-alls  on  it.  Then  I  said, 
*'  Have  you  got  your  pulse  with  you ;  let  me  see  it."  And  what 
do  you  think.  It  was  90  degrees  below  Hoboken.  Why,  the 
man  had  been  eating  a  horse  ! 

Int. — How  did  you  know  he  had  been  eating  a  horse? 

End. — Because  I  saw  the  saddle  under  the  bed. 


YOUR  CHILDREN  AND  MY  CHILDREN  ARE 
WHIPPING  OUR  CHILDREN. 

Endman. — Did  you  see  the  lady  I  was  walking  with  to-day  ? 
Interlocutor. — I  certainly  did. 

End. — ^That's  my  wife.     Did  you  see  that  black  silk  dress 
she  had  on? 
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Int. — Yes. 

End. — I  gave  her  that. 

Int. — Did  you  ? 

End. — Yes,  yes.  Did  you  see  those  solitaire  diamonds  she 
had  in  her  ears  ? 

Int. — Yes. 

End. — ^They  cost  three  hundred  dollars.  I  gave  her 
them. 

Int.  {surprisingly), — Did  you  ? 

End. — ^Yes  !  yes  !  she's  very  pretty — nice  black  eyes  hasn't 
she  ?     Did  you  see  those  black  eyes  ? 

Int. — Yes. 

End. — I  gave  her  them. 

In'i. — Did  you? 

End. — Yes,  yes,  ah !  I  will  never  forget  the  day  I  was 
married.  Let  me  see,  now ;  it's  just  four  years  since  I  was 
spliced,  and  it  don't  seem  to  be  over  seventy-five.  I  was  married 
right  here  in  this  town.  I  will  never  forget  the  beautiful  morning 
my  wife  and  I  walked  up  the  center  aisle  of  the  church,  our  path- 
way strewn  with  orange  blossoms,  roses  and  chestnuts. 

Int. — ^Was  your  bride  nervous  ? 

End. — She  was  until  I  said  "  yes  "  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  said 
the  word  **yes,"  she  fainted  away,  and  the  first  thing  she  said  when 
she  came  to  was,  "  You  can't  loose  me,  Charlie."  Take  my  ad- 
vice young  men,  and  don't  get  married.  Just  think,  after  I  was 
married,  I  discovered  my  wife  had  false  hair,  false  teeth,  and  felse 
sotto  voice ;  in  fact,  I  discovered  so  much  composition  in  her 
makeup  that  she  discouraged  me.  Why,  it  was  only  the  other 
day  my  wife  told  me  this,  **  I  am  so  tired  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  off  my  feet  all  day."  I  looked  at  her,  and  I  said, 
''  For  goodness'  sake  do  they  come  off  too?  "  Now,  when  I  got 
married,  I  married  a  widow  with  six  children.  I  had  five  myself  * 
by  my  late  wife.  We  have  been  married  four  years  and  our 
union  has  been  blessed  with  three  more,  and  the  other  day  my 
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wife  came  in  hurriedly  and  said,  "  come  into  the  yard,  quick  !  for 
goodness  sake,  hurry !  there  is  a  terrible  row  going  on,"  and  I 
said,  "what  is  it?"  "  Well/''she  said,  **your  children  and  my 
children  are  whipping  our  children." 


MARY'S  LAMB. 

Interlocutor. — ^That's  a  very  pretty  song,  Tambo ;  it  takes 
the  rag  off  the  bush  ! 

Endman. — ^Why,  Sam !  I'm  astonished  to  hear  you  talk 
like  that.  You  should  say :  "  That  song  removes  the  dilapid- 
ated linen  from  off  the  shrubbery." 

Int. — How  dare  you  correct  me,  sir ;  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  go  there,  and  knock  you  down. 

End. — ^There  you  go  again  !  Oh,  such  language  as  those 
grates  on  my  sensitive  oil-factory  nerves.  You  should  say  **  I'll 
go  over  there,  and  horizontalize  your  perpendicularity." 

Int. — Oh,  let  up  on  that.  Let  me  recite  you  a  little  poem 
that  song  reminds  me  of. 

End. — ^Well,  go  ahead !  Spit  it  out ;  but  for  goodness' 
sake,  don't  use  any  more  slang:  if  you  do,  I'll  put  a  head  on 
you. 

Int.  {recites), — Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

It's  fleece  was  white  as  snow,  etc. 

End. — Sam,  I'm  astonished,  that  a  man  who  possesses  the 
intellect  you  do,  should  be  so  far  behind  the  times.  That 
isn't  the  way  they  recite  it  now. 

Int. — Well, how  do  they  recite  it? 

End  (j^ets  up,  bows  elaborately), — ^A  charming  and  bewitch- 
ing young  creature,  delighting  in  the  rare  and  euphonious  appel- 
lation of  Mary,  was  possessed  of  a  diminutive  quadruped,  of  the 
genus  lambkin,  whose  capillary  appendage  was  as  white  as  con- 
gealed moisture.     It  accompanied  her  to  a  literary  institution 
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one  day,  a  proceeding  diametrically  in  opposition  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  aforesaid  establishment,  for,  it  excited  the 
youthful  generation  to  loud  and  boisterous  cachinnations  and 
frolicsome  infentile  gambols.  The  pedagogue  thereof,  immedi- 
ately excluded  and  excommunicated  the  aforesaid  lambkin.  But 
still  he  lingered  near  those  hallowed  prednts,  until  his  visual 
organs  were  once  more  gladdened  by  his  adored  companion. 
Then,  by  the  aid  of  his  pedestrian  appendages,  he  propelled  him- 
self straight  forward,  and  laid  his  prenological  developments  on 
the  elongation  of  her  shoulder  and  reiterated,  "  I  am  once  more 
in  the  harbor  of  safety,*'  and  can  now  bid  defiance  to  the  aforesaid 
pedagogue,  and  would  gently  advise  him  and  admonish  him  to 
descend  to  those  subterraneous  regions  whose  torrid  climate, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  impregnated  with  immensie  quantities  of 
chloride,  is  supposed  to  superinduce  extreme  prespiration. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  MAN. 

Endman. — ^Why  don*t  you  come  around  and  see  a  fellow 
once  in  a  while  ? 

Interlocutor. — Are  you  still  living  in  the  same  place,  in 
the  country? 

End. — Why,  of  course  ! 

Int. — If  you  were  living  in  the  city  I  might  come  and  see 
you. 

End. — Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  country? 

Int. — ^Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  country  is  too  quiet 
for  me.  Why,  if  the  President  was  to  die,  it  would  take  a  month 
for  the  news  to  get  there. 

End. — Oh,  the  country  is  all  right,  if  you  take  the  papers. 

Int. — Well,  just  to  convince  you,  I'll  recall  a  little  incident 
There  were  a  great  many  men  working  out  here  on  a  ledge  of 
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rocks,  blasting ;  the  man  who  had  the  iron  drill  was  terribly 
crushed  and  mangled. 

End. — How  did  it  happen  ? 

Int. — Now,  you  see  if  you  had  lived  in  the  city,  you  would 
have  heard  all  about  it  As  I  said  before,  the  man  who  held  the 
drill  was  blown  up  in  the  air  about  twenty  feet,  with  all  the  rocks. 
The  crow-bar  went  right  through  his  thorax,  and  through  his 
brain,  and  they  took  him  to  the  hospital  where  he  was  well 
cared  for,  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  the  man  still 
lives. 

End. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man  went  right  through 
the  rocks,  and  the  hospital  went  into  the  air,  and  the  thorax 
still  lives  ? 

Int. — No  !  No  !  I  said,  the  man  was  blown  into  the  air, 
the  crow-bar  passed  through  his  thorax,  and  through  his  brain, 
he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  he  still  lives. 

End.  {impatiently), — I  understand,  the  hospital  went  into 
the  brain,  and  the  thorax  went  into  the  rocks,  and  the  crow-bar 
is  still  in  the  air. 

Int. — No  !  No  !  The  man  was  blown  by  this  drill  into  the 
air,  and  the  crow-bar  went  through  his  thorax  and  brain,  and  he 
still  lives. 

End. — Pshaw,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  the  man  went  into 
the  crow-bar,  and  the  thorax  went  into  the  air,  and  the  hospital 
still  lives. 

Int.: — Nonsense,  sir !  You  are  getting  everything  mixed,  I 
said  the  man  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  got  well. 

End. — ^What  is  he  doing  in  the  hospital  if  he's  well? 

Int. — He  was  there,  but  he  is  out  now. 

End. — How  long  was  he  in  for? 

Int. — He  was  in  until  he  got  convalescent. 

End. — Oh,  yes.  You  have  to  live  in  the  city  to  hear  that, 
do  you  ? 

Int. — Certainly. 
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End. — Well,  there  was  a  terrible  accident  happened  down 
our  way,  too. 

Int. — You  don't  tell  me. 

End. — Yes,  didn't  you  hear  about  it  ? 

Int. — No  ;  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  it 

End. — I  thought  so.  You  have  to  live  in  the  country  to 
hear  all  these  things.  Well,  you  see,  there  was  a  deaf  and 
dump  man  on  the  railroad  track,  alongside  the  depot. 

Int. — You  mean  a  deaf  and  dumb  man. 

End. — Yes,  that's  it.  He  couldn't  speak  out  of  his  ears, 
or  hear  out  of  his  mouth. 

Int. — You  mean  he  couldn't  speak  with  his  mouth  nor  hear 
with  his  ears. 

End. — Yes,  he  was  a  deaf  and  dump  man,  and  he  was  on 
the  track,  and  the  depot  was  behind  him,  and  the  track  was  on 
the  train  coming  at  speedful,  and  the  brakeman  he  blowed  the 
bell,  and  the  engineer  rung  the  whistle,  and  the  conductor  pulled 
out  the  steam,  and  the  fireman  he  stopped  the  track,  and  the 
baggage-man  he  hallowed  "  Murder !  Rapid  transit !  Man  on 
the  track  ! "  and  the  deaf  and  dump  man  he  couldn't  hear,  and 
there  was  a  terrible  noise  and  excitement.  The  sparks  were 
coming  out  of  the  sleeper,  and  the  deaf  and  dump  man  he  was 
still  on  the  track,  and  he  couldn't  see,  and  he  couldn't  hear  and  he 
couldn't  speak,  and  he  couldn't  hear  and  he  couldn't — hear 

Int. — What  the  deuce  ails  you,  sir.  You  mean  that  the 
engineer  blew  the  whistle,  the  fireman  rung  the  bell,  and  the  con- 
ductor gave  orders  to  stop  the  train.  Now,  I  don*t  see  anything 
so  extraordinary  about  that.  How  far  was  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  from  the  track  ? 

End. — The  depot  cost  seventy-five  dollars.  Here  stands 
the  depot,  and  here  is  the  track  {niaps  it  out  with  hands)  and  here 
is  the  deaf  and  dump  man,  on  the  railroad  track,  and  the  depot 
cost  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the  train  was  coming  speedful  blim- 
itty  blim,  and  the  deaf  and  dump  man  on  the  railroad.   Just  then 
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the  air-brakes  cut  loose,  oflf  came  the  smoke-stack,  and  the  cow- 
catcher kicked  the  deaf  and  dump  man  in  the  calf's  runners 
(^painting  to  legs),  and  smashed  him  all  to  pieces.  It  cut  off  both 
of  his  stilts  and  run  over  his  safety-valve  {painting  to  throat\ 
knocked  off  his  borax,  cut  off  both  of  his  ears  that  he  was  deaf 
and  dump  in,  and  cut  off  his  face-handle,  bridge  and  all,  and  his 
face  handle  was  out  of  place  {painting  to  nose),  and  the  strangest 
part  of  this  story  is 

Int. — ^The  man  still  lives? 

End. — No,  TU  be  hanged  if  he  does.  He  died  deader  than 
a  mackerel. 


RAGGED  JACKET. 

Interlocutor — Say,  Bones !  What  seems  to  be  the  matter 
with  you  ? 

En  DM  an. — ^Oh,  I  don't  feel  very  well  this  evening. 

Int. — ^Why,  what  makes  you  feel  badly? 

End. — You  do  I 

Int. — How  am  I  the  cause  of  your  being  down-hearted  ? 

End. — ^Why,  I  always  thought  you  were  a  good  and  true 
friend  of  mine,  but,  I  don't  think  so  now. 

Int. — Have  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  doubt  my  friendship? 

End. — Yes,  sir;  last  Saturday,  after  the  matinee,  I  was 
passing  along  Union  Square,  and  right  in  front  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  you  were  talking  to  two  gentlemen.  As  I  passed  by, 
I  extended  my  hand  to  you.  But  you  refused  to  take  it,  or  even 
to  recognize  me.  You  allowed  me  to  pass  on  unnoticed ;  that 
wasn't  treating  me  as  if  you  were  a  friend  of  mine. 

Int. — I  do  remember  the  circumstance,  but,  at  the  time  you 
speak  of,  I  was  conversing  with  two  of  our  most  wealthy  and 
influential  citizens.  You  were  looking  rather  seedy ;  had  your 
pantaloons  patched,  and  you  had  on  an  old  torn  ragged  jacket 
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End. — So  you  took  notice  of  my  poor,  old,  ragged  jacket, 
did  you  ? 

Int. — Yes,  sir ;  and  your  dissipated  looks. 

End. — Don't  you  know  you  should  never  despise  a  man  on 
account  of  the  coat  he  wears  ?  Because  there's  many  a  good, 
kind  heart  beats  beneath  a  ragged  jacket  Did  you  ever  hear 
what  the  poet  says  about  a  ragged  jacket  ? 

Int. — No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have. 

End. — I'll  tell  you  : 

Although  I'm  but  a  workingman,  and  live  by  honest  labor. 

Of  Fortune's  share,  I've  some  to   spare,  to  assist  an  honest 

neighbor, 
Content  and  health,  are  all  my  wealth,  with  honesty  to  back  it. 
Although   I'm  poor,   my  motive's  pure,  I  respect  a  Ragged 

Jacket. 
All  men  are  equal  bom,  in  this  and  every  nation. 
The  rich  and  poor  together  would  be,  but  for  wealth  and  educa* 

tion, 
If  you  should  meet  a  poor,  and  needy  man. 
And  assistance  he  should  lack  it. 
Do   him   all  the   good  you  can,  though  he   wears  a  Ragged 

Jacket. 

Int. — Well,  that's  a  good  way  to  look  at  it. 

End. — Yes,  indeed ;  you  know  misfortune  is  liable  to  over- 
take us  all,  and  when  that  time  comes  you  might  go  to  your  near- 
est and  dearest  friend  and  ask  him  to  lend  you  a  dollar. 

Int. — Well,  what  will  he  say  ? 

End. — ^What  will  he  say?  Why,  he  will  say,  **  Young  man, 
what  money  I've  got,  I  want  to  use."    It's  the  way  of  the  world. 

Go  to  your  baker  and  ask  him  for  bread. 
He'll   look  at  your  clothes  and  then  shake  his  head ; 
Then  go  to  your  butcher  and  ask  him  for  trust, 
He'll  say :  *'  My  terms  are  cash,  and  have  it  I  must." 
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Then  go  to  the  poor,  hard-working  laboring  man, 
Ask  him  to  assist  you,  that  is  if  he  can  ; 
He'll  look  at  your  clothes  from  your  feet  to  your  head 
And  willingly  share  his  last  crust  of  bread. 
When  this  life  is  o'er  and  the  rich  and  the  poor 
Are  laid  side  by  side  in  the  grave  with  a  hundred  years  to  back  it. 
No  one  can  tell  which  were  the  bones  that  wore  the  ragged 
jacket. 


THE  FAT  WOMAN. 

Endman. — Sam  !    Were  you  ever  in  love  ? 

Interlocutor — Yes,  many  a  time ;  were  you  ? 

End. — ^Yes,  indeed !  I  fell  in  lovc  with  a  fet  woman  ;  she 
travelled  with  the  circus,  in  the  "  aide  "  show.  She  weighed 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter. 
She  called  me  "Gawge,"and  I  called  her  "  Birdie,"  her  right 
name  was  Avoirdupois.  I  had  her  out  riding  the  other  day, 
and  when  she  sat  in  the  carriage,  she  took  up  all  the  room. 

Int. — ^And  where  did  you  sit? 

End. — I  sat  on  the  place  where  you  put  the  whip,  we  drove 
up  in  front  of  a  hotel  and  stopped ;  I  wanted  to  get  a  drink. 
The  proprietor  came  out  and  said  **  You'll  have  to  remove  that 
luggage,  no  one  can  see  the  hotel."  I  took  her  down  to  Coney 
Island  one  day  bathing,  tht  minute  she  stepped  in  the  water,  the 
tide  rose  seven  feet ;  she  got  afraid,  and  turned  around  to  me 
and  said,  "  Gawge  float  me  •  "  I  said  "  Gret  out !  I  ain't  a  derrick." 
A  steamboat  ran  up  against  her,  took  her  for  a  light-house. 
The  papers  came  out  the  next  day  and  said  a  hippopotamus  was 
seen  here  yesterday.  She  could  dance  too,  Sam  !  Dance  like  a 
fairy ;  that  is  a  fairy  of  her  size.  In  waltzing  with  her,  I  used  to 
put  my  right  arm  as  far  around  her  as  I  could,  and  then  reach 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  a  boat  hook,     And  eat !  I     If  ever  she 
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struck  a  supper  table  first,  a  fly  even  couldn't  get  a  chance. 
She  could  eat  a  watermelon,  just  the  same  as  I  could  take  a 
pill.  I  gave  her  a  peck  of  peaches,  and  she  eat  them  stones  and 
all ;  she  said  the  stones  scratched  her  throat  a  little,  but  they 
were  good  Then  I  gave  her  a  bottle  of  wine,  that  was  only  a 
sample  for  her,  she  wanted  a  barrel ;  then  I  gave  her  a  glass  of 
wine  she  said  there  were  two  birds  in  it 

Int. — How  was  that  ? 

End. — Why,  she  said  there  were  two  swallows  in  it.  But, 
oh,  Sam !  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  swallows  homeward  fly. 
Well,  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  her,  and  I  took  the  size  of 
her  finger  to  get  a  ring  made.  I  took  the  measure  down  to  the 
jeweler's  and  told  him  to  make  a  ring  that  size  and  to  make  it  a 
good  fit  The  jeweler  said,  "  Bring  the  keg  down,  and  let  me 
fit  it  on."  Sam,  she  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me  she  could  beat 
me  running. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ? 

End. — Yes,  she  bet  me  a  bottle  of  wine  she  could  beat  me 
running.  I  told  her  she  was  too  fet,  that  she  couldn't  run  ;  but 
she  said  if  I  give  her  preference  of  ground,  she'd  show  me. 

Int. — Well,  you  beat  her  anyhow,  didn't  you  ? 

End. — No,  sir  !  When  the  word  was  given  to  go,  she  ran 
up  an  alleyway  and  I  couldn't  get  passed  her. 


DREAMPT   I  \VAS    IN    HEAVEN. 

Endman. — Did  you  ever  go  out  hunting,  Sam  ? 
Interlocutor. — Yes,  indeed!  I'm  very  fond  of  hunting. 
End. — I  was  out  hunting  last  week,  with  Tambo. 
Int. — How  was  the  hunting  ? 

End. — The  hunting  was  immense,  we  hunted  all  day,  but  we 
didn't  see  even  a  squirrel.     It  was  all  hunt.     We  hunted  so  long 
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that  we  all  got  tired  out ;  so  we  came  to  the  conclusion  we  would 
rest  awhile.  We  took  refuge  under  a  big  pine  tree,  under  whose 
shadowlet  was  a  rippling  brooklet.  It  was  a  very  warm  day  and 
we  ail  fell  asleep,  and  I  had  the  funniest  dream  I  ever  dreampt  in 
my  life. 

Int. — ^What  did  you  dream  ? 

End. — I  dreampt  I  went  to  Heaven,  {thats  about  as  near  as 
I  ever  expect  to  get  to  it.) 

Int. — ^Tell  us  all  about  your  dream,  you  have  aroused  our 
curiosity. 

End. — I  dreampt  I  went  up  to  the  golden  gate,  and  old  boy 
Pete 

Int. — ^Sl  Peter  you  mean,  sir. 

End. — Yes,  that  was  him,  he  was  tending  door.  I  went  to 
go  in,  and  he  said  to  me,  **  who  are  you  ?  I  don't  know  you, 
you'll  have  to  give  some  references  before  I  can  pass  you  in.'*  I 
told  him  my  name  and  referred  him  to  you,  Sam.  He  said  you 
didn't  belong  there,  that  you  belonged  in  the  place  below,  but  I 
managed  to  get  in  at  last  on  a  complimentary  that  St.  Joseph 
gave  me.     Well,  after  I  got  in,  old  boy  Pete 

Int. — St.  Peter,  you  mean  ? 

End. — ^That's  all  right,  I'm  well  acquainted  with  him  and 
he  treated  me  first-class.  He  put  Adam  on  the  door  and  he 
took  me  around  to  see  the  sights.  We  walked  around  arm  in 
arm  and  had  a  couple  of  whiskey  cocktails  together. 

Int. — Nonsense,  sir !  they  do  not  have  bar-rooms  in 
Heaven. 

End. — Don't  you  understand  ?  I  dreampt  this,  can't  you 
let  a  man  dream  ?  what's  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow  ?  who's 
telling  this  dream  ?  Well,  as  I  said  before,  we  had  a  few  drinks 
and  he  took  me  to  the  races,  showed  me  the  state  prison  and  all 
the 

Int. — ^There  is  no  state  prison  up  there. 

End. — Oh  !  that  was  another  trip,  I'm  getting  mixed.     By 
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and  by  he  opened  two  large  doors  and  there  I  saw  millions  upon 
millions  of  little  lamps,  little  gold  lamps ;  everything  there  was 
gold,  solid  gold  I  asked  Pete  what  those  lamps  were  for,  and 
he  told  me  that  each  and  every  lamp  represented  a  living  soul  on 
earth,  and  that  when  one  of  those  lamps  went  out  some  person 
on  earth  died.  I  told  Pete  I  wished  he  would  show  me  my  lamp, 
he  says,  "  certainly,  old  boy."  He  showed  it  to  me  and  would 
you  believe  it,  it  was  just  a  flickering.  So  I  asked  Pete  to  leave 
me  awhile  and  he  went  out  of  the  room ;  I  thought  to  myself, 
I'm  going  to  take  some  oil  out  of  some  other  fellow's  lamp  and 
pour  it  into  mine,  and  let  him  flicker  awhile.  I  tried  to  lift  one 
of  the  lamps  but  it  wouldn't  budge,  they  were  all  fastened  to  the 
floor.  So  I  set  my  brain  a  working  and  I  stuck  my  finger  into  the 
oil  in  the  other  fellow's  lamp  and  squeezed  it  off"  into  my  lamp, 
and  I  kept  sticking  my  finger  in  that  lamp  and  squeezing  it  off 
into  my  lamp  till  I  had  my  lamp  nearly  full,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  got  a  smash  in  the  jaw. 

Int. — ^Why,  what  was  the  matter  ? 

End. — Why,  Tambo  here,  hit  me,  you  see  instead  of  stick- 
ing my  finger  into  this  lamp  as  I  thought,  I  was  sticking  my 
finger  into  a  mud  puddle  and  squeezing  it  off*  into  Tambo's  ear. 


NONSENSE. 

Endman. — I'm  working  down  here  on  Broadway,  Sam,  for 
a  man  that's  got  lots  of  heads,  with  nothing  in  them,  setting 
around  on  shelves. 

Interlocutor. — I  know  what  you  mean.  A  phreno- 
logist. 

End. — A  free-knowledge-ist.  I  went  there  to  learn  the 
business.  He  told  me  to  be  very  careful  not  to  get  the 
skulls  mixed  I  was  getting  up  to  the  shelves  one  day,  when 
down  come  the  whole  business.     Men's  and  women's  skulls  all 
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mixed  up.  I  couldn't  tell  one  from  the  other.  The  boss  came 
in  when  he  heard  the  noise,  and  do  you  know,  Sam,  he  knew 
right  away  which  was  the  women's  and  which  was  the  men's 
skulls. 

Int. — ^Why,  how  could  he  tell  that? 

End. — ^Why,  he  said  the  women  had  more  jaw  than  the 
men. 

Int. — ^That's  some  of  your  nonsense. 

End. — ^That's  no  nonsense  !  That's  the  truth.  You  don't 
know  much  about  nonsense,  do  you  ? 

Int. — Certainly  I  do  ? 

End. — How  many  kinds  of  nonsense  are  there  ? 

Int. — I  do  not  know ;  how  many  are  there  ? 

End. — There  are  five. 

Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out? 

End. — ^There  is  hard  nonsense,  soft  nonsense,  nonsensical 
nonsense,  sheer  nonsense,  fowl  nonsense  and  darned  nonsense. 

Int — What  is  hard  nonsense  ? 

End. — Hard  nonsense  is  trying  to  saw  through  a  crowbar 
with  a  broomstick. 

Int. — ^What  is  soft  nonsense  ? 

End. — Why,  sticking  your  finger  in  a  pail  of  water  and 
then  looking  for  the  hole. 

Int. — What  is  nonsensical  nonsense  ? 

End. — Running  after  a  team  in  the  road  to  see  if  the  hind 
wheels  would  catch  up  with  the  front  ones. 

Int. — ^What  is  sheer  nonsense  ? 

End. — ^Trying  to  shear  sheep  with  a  bootjack. 

Int. — What  is  fowl  nonsense  ? 

End. — Pouring  hot  water  into  a  hen's  mouth  to  make  them 
lay  boiled  eggs. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  is  darned  nonsense  ? 

End. — That's  getting  married  in  the  evening  and  sitting  up 
all  night  to  court  your  wife. 
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LET  BROWN  WALK. 

Endman. — ^Where  have  you  been  of  late,  Sam  ?  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  some  time. 

Interlocutor. — Oh,  I've  been  rather  ambiguous  of  late. 

End. — I  thought  you  had  been  in  jail. 

Int. — Oh,  no,  sir ;  not  as  bad  as  that.  Where  have  yo% 
been  yourself? 

End. — Oh,  I've  been  here,  there — and  here. 

Int. — Well,  you  haven't  been  here  much. 

End. — No,  I've  been  there  more.     I've  been  out  West  since 

you  saw  me  last.    Oh,  I  tell  you  I've  had  a  great  many  ups  and 

downs. 

Int. — ^What  have  you  been  doing  to  have  so  many  ups  and 

downs  ? 

End. — Carrying  the  hod ;  I'm  sticking  to  it  yet. 

Int. — Sticking  to  what? 

End. — Sticking  to  the  handle  of  the  hod.  It's  a  mortar- 
fying  job,  though.     So  I  thought  I  would  become  a  patentee. 

Int. — Well,  what  did  you  invent  ? 

End. — I  invented  a  patent  fish  machine  and  it  extracts  all  the 
bones  from  the  fish  in  no  time ;  it  works  with  a  crank,  one  tube 
runs  down  your  throat  and  the  other  out  of  the  window.  When 
you  turned  the  crank  the  fish  goes  down  your  throat  and  the 
bones  out  of  the  window.  It  worked  all  right  until  I  got  some- 
one to  work  it  for  me. 

Int. — How  did  he  work  it? 

End. — Well,  you  see  the  man  who  took  my  place  was  left- 
handed,  so  when  he  turned  the  crank  the  bones  all  went  down 
my  throat  and  the  fish  out  of  the  window.  Then  I  invented  a 
clock  and  it  was  chock  full  of  machinery. 

Int. — Why,  every  clock  is  full  of  machinery. 

End. — Yes,  but  this  clock  had  one  more  piece  of  machinery 
than  any  other  clock. 
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Int. — And,  pray,  what  was  that? 

End. — ^Well,  it  fires  off  a  pistol  every  hour. 

Int. — ^What  is  that  for? 

End. — Why,  to  kill  time.  Then  I  invented  a  patent  to  re- 
move paint  without  the  use  of  benzine,  alcohol  or  any  other  kind 
of  spirits. 

Int. — I  should  think  there  would  be  money  in  that ;  how  is 
it  done  ? 

End. — ril  tell  you  :  You  want  to  put  on  a  fine  broadcloth 
coat  and  place  your  back  against  a  wall  that  has  been  freshly 
painted  and  you'll  remove  all  the  paint  you  want. 

Int. — Any  fool  can  do  that. 

End. — It  isn't  copyrighted ;  you  can  try  it  if  you  want  to. 

Int. — No,  indeed ;  I'd  rather  be  excused. 

End. — Say,  whafs  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow?  You 
are  continually  walking  up  and  down  your  room  all  night  long ; 
I've  got  the  room  under  you  and  you  disturb  my  slumbers.  Are 
you  a  sonambulist  or  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Int. — I  will  tell  you,  Bones :  I  have  borrowed  a  hundred 
dollars  from  Mr.  Brown  and  I  promised  I  would  pay  him  a  week 
ago  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  my  promise.  It  has  been 
worrying  me  so  I  could  not  sleep. 

End. — Is  that  what's  been  worrying  you  ? 

Int. — Is  not  that  enough  to  worry  anyone  ? 

End. — ^Well  I  well  I  you  are  a  terrible  fool.  You  are  a 
bigger  crank  than  I  took  you  for. 

Int. — ^Why,  what's  the  matter?     What  do  you  mean? 

End. — Well,  Brown's  afraid  you  ain't  going  to  pay  him,  isn't 
he? 

Int. — Yes,  of  course  ? 

End. — ^And  he's  anxious  to  get  the  money,  isn't  he  ? 

Int. — Yes,  of  course  he  is. 

End. — ^Well,  why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  you  crank,  and  let 
Brown  walk  ? 
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OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Endman. — Did  you  see  me  out  driving  in  the  park  Mon« 

day? 

Interlocutor. — ^Yes,  I  saw  you ;  that  was  a  fest  horse  you 

had. 

End. — ^Well,  I  should  say  so ;  trots  in  2.15.  Was  that  you 
ahead  of  me,  driving  that  sprinkling  cart  ?  But,  say,  Sam ! 
where  do  you  live  now  ? 

Int. — I  live  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

End. — Is  that  where  you  get  all  the  old  burs  from  ?  That's 
a  nice  neighborhood  for  a  person  to  live  in. 

Int. — I  want  you  to  understand  that  Chestnut  Hill  is  a  very 
rercherche  neighborhood. 

End. — Come  again  please.  Please  put  that  on  a  tray  and 
send  it  over  here  for  inspection ;  I  wish  you  would  remove  the 
oatmeal  from  your  mouth  when  you  talk  to  me.  Rercherche 
neighborhood  !  I  was  up  in  your  neighborhood  last  week. 

Int. — How  dare  you  come  prowling  around  our  neighbor- 
hood? 

End. — ^Well,  I  only  came  up  to  show  a  policeman  where 
you  lived ;  fine  neighborhood  to  live  in  !  When  I  was  up  there, 
someone  hollowed,  "stop  thief!"  everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
started  to  run,  I  stood  still  and  got  arrested.  You  ought  to 
come  up  in  our  neighborhood,  weVe  got  a  great  curiosity  up  our 
way. 

Int. — What  is  it? 

End. — A  little  colored  baby  that  only  weighs  tvvo  pounds 
and  a  half 

Int. — I  do  not  see  where  the  curiosity  comes  in,  for  there 
are  lots  of  white  babies  that  only  weigh  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

End. — I  know  it !  but  it's  the  idea  of  a  colored  baby  being 
so  light. 
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Int. — Well,  talking  about  curiosities,  you  ought  to  come 
up  our  way. 

End. — I  will  call  and  see  you,  how  soon  will  ycu  be  in? 

Int. — I  do  not  mean  myself. 

End. — ^Then  there  are  other  freaks  besides  yourself. 

Int. — You  come  up  and  FU  show  you  a  genuine  curiosity. 
A  baby  that  has  gained  twenty  pounds  in  one  week. 

End. — Groodness  I  What  did  they  feed  that  baby  on  ?  Lead 
pipe? 

Int. — No ;  this  wasn't  a  plumber's  baby.  This  baby  was 
fed  on  condensed  milk. 

End. — Oh,  that's  nothing.  We've  got  a  baby  up  in  our 
neighborhood  that  has  gained  seventy-five  pounds  in  one 
week. 

Int. — Seventy-five  pounds  in  one  week !  For  goodness 
sake  !  what  was  that  baby  fed  on  ? 

End. — Why,  on  elephant's  milk. 

Int. — On  elephant's  milk  ?     Whose  baby  was  it  ? 

End. — ^The  elephant's,  of  course.  You  don't  know  much 
about  babies,  do  you  ?  I  heard  you  attended  that  grand  mas- 
querade the  other  night. 

Int. — Oh,  yes ;  I  was  there,  as  big  as  life. 

End. — How  did  you  sneak  in? 

Int. — I  did  not  sneak  in,  I  was  invited,  and  had  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

End. — ^Yes,  wiping  the  dishes. 

Int. — I'll  never  forget  that  supper.  The  "consumme  de 
viande"  *'marin  glace  de  gateau,"  "ommetelle  souffle."  Oh  it 
was  grand,  delicious. 

End.  {looks  dumbfounded). — Here  !  here !  Cut  that  Chest- 
nut Hill  business  out  and  come  right  down  to  plain  Lombard 
Street  talk.  "  Maron  glace  de  gateau  ! "  indeed !  I  g^uess  you 
mean  sour  krout  and  spec.  I  heard  they  kicked  you  out  at 
twelve  o'clock. 
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Int, — I  left  when  I  got  ready. 

End. — ^You  got  ready  sooner  than  you  thought.  I  t>elieve 
there  was  a  No.  fifteen  boot  that  followed  your  coat  tails ;  I 
heard  they  kicked  you  out  because  you  wouldn't  take  your  mask 
off. 

Int. — There  is  where  I've  got  you,  for  I  didn't  have  any 
mask  on. 

End. — ^Thafs  what  I  told  them,  but  they  wouldn't  believe 
me.  There's  the  homeliest-looking  man  in  the  world.  {Paints  0 
Interlocutor,^  When  he  goes  out  hunting  he  never  takes  a  gun 
with  him ;  all  he's  got  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  game,  and  he 
scares  them  to  death.  Why,  if  he  looks  at  a  horse  car  it  jumps  the 
track.  There  was  a  young  lady  at  the  party  who  spoke  of 
you. 

Int. — ^What  did  she  say  ? 

End. — I  don't  want  to  tell  you  before  everyone.  I'm 
ashamed. 

Int. — Oh,  tell  me  !     Was  it  the  one  with  the  pink  domino? 

End. — No  :  I  think  she  had  a  blanket  on. 

Int. — Do  not  be  backwards  about  it,  tell  me. 

End.  {works  it  up  about  being  ashamed^  etc.). — ^Well,  she  said 

she  asked  me  the  question that  is she  wanted  to  know 

if  that  was  your  real  mouth,  or  did  you  use  glove-stretchers  ! 

Int. — You  mind  your  own  business. 

End. — Jim  Henderson  was  down  to  the  party. 

Int. — Why,  that  boy  is  a  natural  bom  thief. 

End. — Well,  he  was  there,  for  I  saw  him  myself. 

Int. — It  must  have  been  after  I  left. 

End. — You  don't  suppose  they  would  stand  two  at  the  same 
time  do  you  ?    Those  were  nice  silver  spoons. 

Int. — Yes,  and  they  were  real  silver  too. 

End. — Yes,  and  I  saw  you  bite  one  to  see  if  it  was.  I  saw 
Jim  Henderson  grab  one  of  those  spoons  when  no  one  was  look- 
ing and  shove  it  into  his  boot. 
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Int. — ^The  scoundrel !  The  idea  of  such  a  thing !  I  never 
heard  of  such  cheek. 

End— I  was  mad  for  I  wanted  to  get  away  with  one  myself; 
I  got  even  with  him,  though.  I  saw  him  put  that  spoon  in  his 
boot  and  he  didn't  know  it.  I  commenced  thinking  and  I  struck 
an  idea.  I  grabbed  another  spoon  just  like  the  one  I  saw  him 
hide  in  his  boot  Then  I  said  to  everyone  :  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  do  a  sleight  of  hand  trick.  You  see  here  I  have 
a  silver  spoon  ;  I  will  place  it  in  my  breast  thusly.  {Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word)  Now  with  a  few  words  I  will  make  it  dis- 
appear. Presto  I  Change  !  You'll  find  that  spoon  in  Jim  Hender- 
son's boot.** 


AN  L.L.D. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  do  you  know  Mr.  Bell  that  owns  a 
farm  out  in  Jersey  ? 

Interlocutor. — Oh,  yes,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
him. 

End. — ^Well,  Smith  shot  Mr.  Bell's  bull  the  other  day. 

Int. — Why,  what  did  he  do  that  for? 

End. — ^Well,  you  see,  Bell's  bull  got  into  Smith's  wheatfield, 
and  he  kind  of  disturbed  the  wheat ;  so  Smith  shot  him. 

Int. — Look  here,  Bones,  Mr.  Smith  is  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  shot  the  bull. 

End. — Oh,  yes,  he  did. 

Int. — How  do  you  know  he  did. 

End. — Why,  I  saw  the  bull  shot. 

Int. — Where  was  the  bull  shot? 

End. — In  the  head 

Int. — Where  were  you  at  the  time  ? 

End. — I  was  on  Jones'  farm. 
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Int. — Why,  Jones*  farm  is  a  mile  from  there,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  see  him  so  far. 

End. — ^Well,  I  heard  the  bull  drop. 

Int. — ^That  is  too  thin  !  How  can  you  tell  such  a  falsehood 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  Smith  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  not  going  to  have 
him  insulted  by  a  villian  like  you.  You  ought  to  go  saw  wood 
for  a  living,  you  good  for  nothing  wretch.  Your  man^^er  ought 
to  give  you  two  dollars  a  week,  and  make  you  sweep  the  stage 
and  clean  out  the  place ;  that  is  all  you're  fit  for,  you  tenth-rate 
performer.  You're  not  fit  to  live  with  respectable  people.  You're 
a  cheat,  a  fraud,  and  a  villian  of  the  deepest  dye.  You're  no 
good.  You  ought  to  go  down  here  to  the  wharf,  jump  off,  and 
say,  **  Here  goes  nothing."  I  want  you  to  understand  I  am  an 
L.  L.  D. 

End. — ^What's  that  you  are  ? 

Int. — I  am  an  L.  L.  D. 

End.  {getting  up,  stands  behind  his  chair). — ^Well,  I  never 
intended  to  give  you  away  here.  But  now  I'm  going  through  you 
like  a  house  struck  by  lightning.  Here  is  a  man,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  came  to  this  country  a  steerage  passenger.  Here  is  a 
man  who  travels  on  his  trunk,  and  a  rubber  one  at  that.  He 
boards  in  a  house  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  throws  his  trunk 
out  of  the  window.  It  bounces  over  the  fence,  and  he  don't  have 
to  pay  any  board.  How*s  that  ?  you  first-class  bum.  Here's  a 
man,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  wears  long  stockings  so  that 
when  they  wear  out  in  the  feet  he  can  pull  them  down.  How's 
that  ?  you  bad  base  drum  player.  There's  a  man  who  used  to 
blow  bladders  in  a  snuff  factory.  How's  that  ?  you  bad  banjo 
string  smasher.  Oh,  Fm  not  done  with  you  yet.  There  is  a  man, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  his  wife  died,  he  lowered  the  coffin 
out  of  the  window  for  fear  of  scratching  the  paint  off  the  stairs. 
How's  that?  you  Chinese  masher.  Here's  a  man  who  talks 
through  his  nose  half  the  time  for  fear  he  will  wear  his  mouth  out 
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How's  that  ?  you  old  night  owl  ?  Here's  a  man  who  has  to  go 
to  bed  to  get  his  shirt  washed.  How's  that  ?  you  false  toothed 
mushroom  eater.  Here's  a  man  who  used  to  be  a  conductor  on 
the  street  cars,  who  used  to  eat  onions  every  morning,  and  when 
a  passenger  would  hand  him  a  two  dollar  bill  he'd  blow  his  breath 
on  him,  and  say,  "Where  are  you  going?"  The  passenger 
would  say,  "  Gro  on,  never  mind  the  change."  How's  that  ?  you 
long,  tall,  fat,  slim,  picked-up  on  the  shore  selling  sea-gulls,  you. 
What's  that  you  said  you  was  ? 

Int. — I  am  an  L  L.  D.,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  it 
End. — *' An  L.  L.  D. !"     Oh,  I  believe  you  !     Lwig,  lean 
and  dirty. 


I  HAD  THE  NIGHTMARE. 

En  DM  AN. — Didn't  I  see  you  at  Saratoga  this  Summer,  Sam  ? 

Interlocutor. — Yes,  sir ;  I  was.  There  I  stopped  at  the 
United  States  Hotel. 

End. — Is  that  so  ?  Did  the  landlord  know  you  were  stop- 
ping there  ? 

Int. — Certainly  he  did  !  When  I  would  sit  on  the  veranda, 
and  gaze  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  the  briny  deep,  I  was  filled 
with  wonder. 

End. — Wonder?  That's  a  brand  of  whiskey  I  never  heard 
of  before. 

Int. — ^There,  that  will  do !     You  put  me  out  of  patience. 

End. — ^You  haven't  got  as  much  patience  as  a  hen.  A  hen 
will  set  on  an  egg,  and  enjoy  it,  and  have  some  fun  over  it ;  but 
you,  if  you  sat  on  an  egg  you'd  break  it.  Say,  did  you  know  I 
went  into  a  new  business  ? 

Int. — ^No ;  is  that  so?     What  line? 

End. — Clothes  line,  at  night  After  that  I  got  a  job  in  a 
pig-iron  foundry  ? 
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Int. — ^What  were  you  doing  in  a  pig  iron  foundry  ? 

End. — ^Wheeling  out  grunts.  After  that,  I  went  into  the  geese 
business.  I  had  a  partner  with  me ;  he  located  himself  in  Chi- 
cago, and  I  stayed  in  New  York.  He  used  to  ship  the  geese  on 
to  me,  and  I  would  sell  them.  But  the  last  load  of  geese  he 
sent  me,  broke  me  up  in  business. 

Int. — How  was  that? 

End. — ^Why,  just  as  they  were  coming  from  Jersey  City  to 
New  York,  the  ship  collided  with  a  ferry  boat,  upset  all  the  geese 
in  the  North  River,  and  they  were  all.  drowned. 

Int.  {laughs). — ^The  idea  of  geese  getting  drowned 

End. — ^And  just  as  this  boat  was  floating  along 

Int. — Stop  just  where  you  are  !  The  idea  of  geese  getting 
drowned. 

'E^ji.  {trying  to  turn  the  subject). — The  Captain  he  told  me 
to  grab  one  of  the  life  preservers 

Int. — Here  !  here !  stick  to  geese. 

End. — ^And  the  chief  engineer  blew  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
boilers,  and 

Int. — That  will  do  1  How  do  you  account  for  the  geese 
getting  drowned.  We  all  know  that  the  goose  is  a  water  fowl 
and  can  swim. 

End.  {puzzled  at  firsts  then  brightens  up). — But  these  were 
country  geese  and  they  never  learned  to  swim.  Say,  Sam,  what 
was  that  I  saw  you  pushing  up  the  street  the  other  day  ? 

Int. — That  was  my  horse  ! 

End. — You  ain't  got  the  cheek  to  call  that  a  horse,  have 
you  ?     What  makes  him  so  thin  ? 

Int. — All  trotters  are  thin  ! 

End. — I  thought  his  oats  were  mortgaged  and  he  couldn't 
get  fat. 

Int. — I  want  you  to  understand  that  little  mare  can  pull 
me  up  to  the  judges'  stand  in  two  minutes  and  eight 
seconds. 
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End. — You  don't  call  that  fast  time,  do  you  ?  Why,  they 
can  beat  that  right  here  in  this  town. 

Int. — Prove  it  to  me  ! 

End. — Why,  they've  got  a  Mayor  in  this  town,  that  can  pull 
you  up  to  the  judge's  stand  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  may  be 
for  ten  dollars  or  ten  years,  you  can't  tell.  I  say,  Sam,  you 
know  Bill  Jones,  don't  you  ? 

Int. — Yes,  of  course  I  do. 

End. — Bill,  my  brother  and  myself  we  went  into  a  restau- 
rant where  they  had  beer  on  draught,  and  we  all  sat  right  in  the 
draught.  After  we  got  through  draughting,  we  had  a  dispute  as 
to  who  would  pay  for  it,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  blind- 
fold the  landlord  and  the  first  one  of  us  three  he  caught  would 
pay  for  the  drinks. 

Int. — ^Who  did  he  catch? 

End. — None  of  us  yet.  I've  been  living  out  in  the  country 
since  I  saw  you  last,  but  I  didn't  like  it ;  the  only  comfort  I  had 
was  a  quiet  room  ;  I  slept  in  a  register  bed. 

Int. — ^What  kind  of  a  bed  was  that? 

End. — A  slat  fell  out  every  hour,  only  four  slats  in  the  bed. 
If  I  went  to  bed  at  twelve,  I  found  myself  on  the  floor  at  four. 
Then  they  had  a  bad  habit  of  waking  people  up  at  half-past  four 
every  morning. 

Int. — What  did  they  wake  you  that  early  for  ? 

End. — They  used  the  bed  sheets  for  table  cloths.  But  the 
surroundings  of  the  hotel  kept  me  awake  all  night ;  so  many  bull 
frogs.  I  could  hear  them  all  night  {imitates  frogi).  And  the  cow 
frogs  made  more  noise  than  the  bull  frogs. 

Int. — Cow  frogs  ?     I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

End. — ^The  idea  !  never  heard  of  cow  frogs.  So  much 
igjnorance  and  so  many  free  schools.  Why  a  cow  frog  is  a  bull 
frog's  sister.  Everything  annoyed  me  so,  I  thought  I  would  leave 
the  hotel,  so  I  hitched  up  a  carriage  that  was  in  the  room  and 
drove  ofil 
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Int. — Hitched  up  a  carriage  that  was  in  the  room  and 
drove  off?     Did  you  sleep  in  a  bam  ? 

End. — I  didn't  sleep  with  you,  did  I  ? 

Int. — No ;  but  explain  yourself? 

End. — ^Well,  you  see,  the  bed  was  a  little  buggy,  and  I  had 
the  nightmare,  so  I  hitched  the  mare  to  the  buggy  and  drove  off. 


YOU'RE  A  DO  DO. 

Endman. — Did  you  see  me  to-day  ? 

Interlocutor. — Yes,  what  was  that  you  had  under  your 
arm? 

End. — Don't  you  know  what  that  was  ? 

Int. — No,  what  was  it  you  had  under  your  arm  ? 

End. — ^That  was  a  cradle. 

Int. — Oh,  I  understand ;  you  are  married  and  you  did  not 
tell  me  anything  about  it.     There  is  nothing  like  married  life. 

End. — ^Yes,  I'm  married  and  I  like  married  life. 

Int. — I  tell  you.  Bones,  there  is  nothing  that  beats  a  good 
wife. 

End. — Oh,  yes,  there  is  ;  a  bad  husband  beats  a  good  ^\^fe. 
But  I  tell  you,  Sam,  there's  nothing  beats  married  life.  I  tell  you 
when  a  man's  married  why  he's  married. 

Int. — Yes,  sir ;  it  is  so  nice  after  a  hard  day's  work  to  have 
your  wife  meet  you  at  the  door  with  a  kiss. 

End. — Yes,  and  sometimes  with  a  stuffed  club.  You  come 
into  the  house  and  she  has  such  a  nice  supper  set  for  you  and 
you  have  your  nice  strong  tea  and  coffee  and  your  nice  strong 
butter  and  then  one  of  your  nice,  good-natured  little  children 
will  climb  into  your  lap  and  stick  a  fork  into  your  eye  and  smear 
you  all  over  with  molasses.     Then  when  you  go  out  all  the  flies 
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will  go  for  you  ;  and  when  you  do  get  ready  to  go  out  your  wife 
helps  you  on  with  your  coat,  kisses  you,  and  lets  you  out  the 
front  door  and  then  goes  and  lets  your  mother-in-law  in  the 
back-door  to  roast  you  good  I  took  her  to  a  picnic  the  other 
day,  we  went  in  a  wagon,  the  horse  began  to  kick,  it  was  a 
terrible  bad  horse  and  I  took  notice  the  captain  didn't  steer  the 
boat  right,  the  waves  kept  flapping  up 

Int. — Hold  on,  sir  I  I  have  heard  just  enough  from  you. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  I  heard  of  Livingstone.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  him  ? 

End. — No  ;  but  I've  heard  of  Coxey*s  Army. 

Int. — Well,  sir.  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  travels  through  Africa 
came  across  a  huge  animal.  It  used  to  crawl  among  the  mud 
and  slime  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  It  was  a  crawling  reptile,  had  a 
thousand  feet  and  an  eye  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  It  was 
an  amphibious  animal.  This  hideous  monster  was  called  the 
Do  Do.  Nothing  has  ever  been  seen  like  it.  Oh,  hold  on  1 
ril  take  that  back  ;  there  is  one  on  my  right  that  is  the  perfect 
image  of  it. 

End.  {looking  around). — I  don't  see  no  Do  Do. 

Int.  —  Well,  you  will  have  to  get  a  looking-glass  to 
see  it 

End. — Oh,  you  mean  me,  eh  ?  Well,  sir,  you're  worse  than 
that,  you  are  a  Do  Do. 

Int. — How  dare  you,  sir?     I'll  make  you  prove  it 

End. — I  will  prove  it.  I  went  into  the  saloon  the  other  day 
to  pay  my  bar  bill.  It's  a  thing  I  very  seldom  do,  but  I  had  to 
then,  for  the  sheriff  was  after  me.  I  saw  your  name  on  the  slate, 
and  right  under  it,  it  said :  "  One  drink  five  cents,  and  two  drinks 
ten  cents  ; "  just  below  that  it  said  :  "  Two  drinks,  do  do,"  and  it 
said :  "  do  do  *'  clear  to  the  end  of  the  page.  Don't  that  prove 
you're  a  "  Do  Do  ?  " 
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MAKE  SIX  DOLLARS  OUT   OF   THREE. 

Interlocutor. — Say,  Bones  !  what  were  you  hanging  around 
the  post  office  so  long  for  to-day  ? 

Endman. — Oh,  I  don't  like  to  tell  you. 

Int. — Go  on,  I  want  to  know.  I  saw  you  standing  there 
for  more  than  two  hours. 

End. — Well,  if  you  are  so  inquisitive  FU  tell  you.  I  had  a 
letter  I  wanted  to  post  and  I  didn't  want  the  clerk  to  see  me. 
The  minute  he  turned  his  back  I  sneaked  it  into  the  box. 

Int. — Why,  what  was  your  idea  for  doing  that? 

End. — I  wanted  to  save  paying  postage. 

Int.  (laughs), — Well,  I  must  say  that  is  the  dumbest  act  I 
ever  heard  of.  I  gave  you  credit  for  a  little  practical  knowledge. 
Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
sees  you  or  not,  if  your  letter  has  not  got  a  stamp  on  it,  it  does 
not  go  ? 

End. — Is  that's  so?  That's  too  bad  !  I  had  five  doUors  in 
that  letter. 

Int. — ^Well,  of  all  the  dummies  you  are  the  boss  ! 

End. — Dumb  !  dumb  !  you're  the  dumbest  dumb  that  ever 
was  dumbed  !  talk  of  being  dumb,  what  did  you  say  the  other 
day? 

Int. — Do  not  mention  that  here. 

End. — Oh,  but  I  will !  We  went  into  a  restaurant  on  Broad- 
way the  other  day  and  the  waiter  handed  him  a  bill  of  fare,  he 
said,  **  no,  thank  you,  I  never  read  before  meals."  Dumb?  why 
he  went  up  to  the  man  who  was  fixing  the  electric  light  and  said, 
*'  mister,  are  these  wires  hollow  inside  or  outside  ?  " 

Int. — Oh,  I  was  only  fooling. 

End. — Yes,  you  must  have  been  fooling,  from  what  you 
said  after  that.  He  said,  *'  there  must  be  a  hole  somewhere  to 
let  the  light  through."  I'm  surprised  at  your  calling  any  one 
dumb  !     Why  I  went  into  his  room  the  other  morning  and  found 
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him  standing  in  front  of  the  looking  glass  with  his  eyes  shut,  he 
said  he  wanted  to  see  how  he  looked  when  he  was  asleep. 
Dumb  ?  Well  you  take  the  cake.  Why  he  went  into  the  cigar 
business  and  advertised  "  Imported  cigars  of  ray  own  raake." 
No  wonder  you  busted  up  in  business.  Then  he  got  his  life 
insured,  he  said,  "  he  wanted  to  have  something  to  live  on  after 
he  was  dead.**  Dumb  ?  Why,  when  I  die  I  want  you  to  stand 
on  my  grave  all  the  time. 

Int. — What  for? 

End. — Why,  then,  I'd  know  that  my  grave  would  be  kept 
green. 

Int. — Well,  Bones,  you  must  admit  one  thing,  I'm  a  good 
business  man  ;  I  always  look  after  the  dollars. 

End. — Yes.  you  bet  you  do.  Have  you  got  one  about  you 
now? 

Int. — Certainly  ;  I  always  have. 

End. — If  you  have,  you  must  have  borrowed  it ! 

Int. — {Takes  silver  dollar  from  pocket^ 

End. — ^What  do  you  see  on  that  dollar? 

Int. — I  see  a  lot  of  stars,  a  woman's  head  and  the  date. 

End. — Is  that  all  you  can  see  ? 

Int. — ^That  is  all. 

End. — You  can't  make  half  what  I  can  out  of  a  dollar. 
You  talk  so  much  about  dollars. 

Int. — ^Well,  can  you  see,  or  make  more  out  of  it? 

End. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  can  see  a  place  of  worship,  an  animal  of 
England,  a  portion  of  a  cornstalk,  a  flower  of  Holland,  a  fruit 
of  Africa  and  a  portion  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Int. — You  can  ?  Well  prove  it  to  me.  Where  is  the  place 
of  worship  ? 

End. — ^The  temple  {^pointing  to  his  temple). 

Int. — ^Where  is  the  animal  of  England. 

End. — ^The  hair  {hare). 

Int. — ^Well,  the  portion  of  a  cornstalk. 
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End. — ^The  ear  ! 

Int. — And  the  flower  of  Holland  ? 

End. — ^Two  lips  !     {Tulips,) 

Int. — ^The  fruit  of  Africa  > 

End. — Oh,  that's  the  date ! 

Int. — Now,  then,  I've  got  you ;  Where's  the  portion  •£ 
Philadelphia  ? 

End. — ^The  Neck  ! 

Int. — You  can  do  a  great  deal  with  a  dollar,  but  I  can  d# 
more  still. 

End. — Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Int. — I  can  make  six  dollars  out  of  three.  {Takes  three 
silver  dollars  otit  of  pocket)  I  never  hung  around  a  post  office 
two  hours  trying  to  slip  a  letter  in,  either.  You  see  !  There 
are  six  dollars ! 

End. — You're  foolish  ;  there's  only  three  dollars  ! 

Int. — Well,  I  can  make  six  out  of  them. 

End. — Let's  see  you  do  it. 

Int  {counts  tJie  dollars), — One  !  Two  !  Three  !  {fhen  back 
again)  One  !  Two  !  Three  !  {which  makes  the  first  one  count  three ^ 
he  then  says)  :  "  Three  and  two  are  five  and  one  {indicating  the 
first  one)  are  six. 

End.  {kind  of  puzzled). — ^Well !  Well !  That's  so,  but  I  can 
do  more  than  that  with  them.      I  can  divide  them  equally. 

Int. — That  is  impossible,  unless  you  get  them  changed. 

End. — No,  sir;  I'll  divide  them  equally  without  getting 
them  changed  or  splitting  them. 

Int. — Well,  if  you  can  do  that,  I  will  give  you  half 

End.  {takes  tite  three  dollars  fromJhe  Interlocutor^  counts 
them  as  he  did,  to  make  six,  and  says) : — Now,  then,  take  three 
from  six  and  it  leaves  three.  I'll  keep  these  thre^'^and  you  can 
have  the  other  three.     {Puts  them  in  his  pocket?) 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  MEMORY. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam  !  how  are  you  on  remembering  dates  ? 
Have  you  got  a  good  retentive  memory  ? 

Interlocutor. — I  must  say,  Bones,  I  have  been  blessed 
with  a  good  memory. 

End. — You  ought  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Int. — Let  me  relate  a  little  instance  in  regard  to^  my 
memory.  I  went  to  a  minstrel  show  here  the  other  evening,  and 
the  endman  told  gags  that  I  had  heard  twenty  years  ago. 

End. — That's  pretty  tough  on  the  endman,  but  you've  got  a 
good  memory,  Sam.  I  can  relate  you  a  little  instance  that  beats 
that  all  to  pieces. 

Int. — I  would  like  to  hear  it,  Bones. 

End. — ^Well,  I  was  out  one  night  quite  late,  it  must  have 
been  after  one  o'clock,  and  the  night  was  very  dark ;  I  was  all 
alone  and  was  afraid  of  being  robbed.  I  had  a  few  pawn  tickets 
and  a  plug  of  tobacco  that  I  thought  very  much  of,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  loose  them ;  and  just  as  I  suspected,  I  saw  a  man  coming 
towards  me.  He  looked  very  bad  and  suspicious  and  I  had  a 
notion  to  turn  back ;  he  was  nearly  a  block  away  from  me.  Well, 
I  plucked  up  cours^e  and  thought  I  would  venture  if  I  lost  my 
life.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  him  and  say  the  first  thing 
that  came  into  my  mind.  Well,  just  as  he  got  abreast  of  me,  I 
said  to  him,  "  how  do  you  like  eggs  ?  "  You  know  it  was  the 
first  thing  that  came  into  my  mind,  and  would  you  believe  it, 
he  passed  right  by  and  never  answered  me.  Never  said  a 
word? 

Int. — Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  memory? 

End. — I'm  coming  to  that.  All  I  said  to  him  was,  "  how 
do  you  like  eggs  ?  "  and  he  never  said  a  word.  Now,  talk  about 
good  memory ;  I  happened  to  meet  that  man,  that  same  man 
twenty  years  after  that,  in  the  same  place  and  the  same  hour  of 
night,  and  just  as  he  got  abreast  of  me  he  said,  "  fried." 
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Int. — ^What  are  you  doing  now,  are  you  working  ?  {repeats) 
are  you  working  ? 

End. — ^Working  !  what's  that ! 

Int. — Making  a  living.     What  are  you  working  at  ? 

End. — Picking  flowers  off  century  plants. 

Int. — Are  you  married  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes. 

^Int. — How  do  you  like  connubial  felicity  ? 

End. — I  know  not  what* s  thou  would  say,  but  I  know  her 
name  is  Murphy. 

Int. — I  mean  married  life  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  like  it  very  much,  but  we  have  'spates,  we 
quarrell,  we  have  fights  every  day  at  2  p.  m. 

Int. — You  want  to  stop  that,  if  you  do  not,  some  fine  day 
your  wife  will  take  your  picture  and  turn  it  towards  the  wall 

End. — I  don't  care.  PU  fool  her,  for  I  got  that  picture 
painted  on  both  sides. 

Int. — Have  you  any  family  ? 

End. — One  boy  and  he  looks  just  like  his  papa.  I  love  that 
boy,  I  love  the  ground  that's  coming  to  him.  I  like  that  boy, 
he  is  so  good,  he  never  was  known  to  smoke,  chew,  nor  drink 
and  never  gambles. 

Int. — Here  sits  another  young  man  that  never  drank  in  his 
life.     How  old  is  your  son  ? 

End. — Six  months  old. 

Int. — I  had  a  son  too,  and  he  is  a  dear,  sweet  child,  and  he 
looks  just  like  me. 

End. — Let  us  understand  this  ;  you  say,  you  have  a  son  and 
he  looks  just  like  you  ? 

Int. — That  is  what  I  said. 

End. — I  wouldn't  let  that  worry  me,  he's  young  and  he 
may  outgrow  it 
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HORSE. 


Endman. — Say !    Mr.  Kelly  sold  me  a  horse  the  other  day ; 
I  tell  you,  he's  a  daisy.     Talk  about  your  horses :  he  lays  away  * 
over  them  all ;  he's  a  feist  horse,  too. 

Interlocutor. — ^Why,  how  fast  is  he,  Bones  ? 

End. — How  fcist  is  he  ?  Well,  I  haven't  fed  him  for  four 
days.  I  think  he's  pretty  feist  by  this  time.  The  only  feiult  I 
find  with  him  is  that  he's  so  awfully  thin. 

Int. — ^What  makes  him  so  thin  ? 

End. — Well,  you  see  his  oats  were  mortgaged,  and  I  had 
no  hay  for  him,  so  I  put  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  on  him,  and 
fed  him  with  shavings,  he  thought  it  was  grass.  Thin  !  Well,  I 
should  say  so  ;  I  had  to  tie  a  knot  in  his  tail  to  keep  him  from 
slipping  through  his  collar.  The  other  day  I  tied  him  in  front 
of  a  store  and  went  in  to  make  some  purchases  ;  pretty  soon  a 
man  came  in  and  said  :  "  Mister,  do  you  sell  horses  here?"  The 
store-keeper  said,  "  No  sir !  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  He  said, 
*'  Why  I  saw  the  frame  of  one  out  in  front  of  the  door."  Oh,  I 
tell  you,  he's  delicately  organized. 

Int. — Well,  I  should  think  so,  with  his  ribs  sticking  out  of 
him  that  way  (gesticulates). 

End. — Bless  you  !  it  wasn't  his  ribs  you  saw,  that  was  a 
hoop-skirt  we  used  to  throw  over  him  to  keep  the  flies  off.  But, 
say  !  that  horse  was  so  thin  that  when  he'd  run,  his  ribs  would 
rattle  so  much  it  would  nearly  frighten  him  to  death,  and  when 
we  fed  him,  we  had  to  cover  him  with  a  blanket  to  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  the  hay  out  of  him.  He's  a  fine  horse 
though,  has  some  fine  points  about  him  (sticking  out  all  over  him^ 
you  could  hang  your  hat  on  any  one  of  them).  He  is  a  little  spare 
made,  none  to  spare  after  he  was  made,  but  he  had  good  blood, 
what  little  there  was  in  him.  He  was  sired  by  Hambletonian, 
and  damned  by  everyone.  He's  gentle,  too ;  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
We  had  to  put  the  harness  on  him  from  the  second  story,  and 
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clean  him  with  a  rake.  But  there  was  one  peculiar  thing  about 
him,  I  could  never  get  him  to  eat  a  bit. 

Ikt. — ^Why,  how  did  you  manage  to  keep  him  alive  ? 

End. — I  fed  him  on  hay  and  oats. 

Int. — I  thought  you  said  he  wouldn't  eat  a  bit  ? 

End. — He  wouldn't  eat  a  bit,  because  the  bit  was  too  hard 
for  him.     I  tell  you  that  horse  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Int. — How  so? 

End. — Why,  that  horse  was  so  thin,  I  kept  him  in  an  alley- 
way to  save  stable  hire ;  one  day  a  boy  fed  him  on  dried  apples, 
and  then  g^ave  him  some  warm  water  to  drink,  and  do  you  know 
that  horse  swelled  up  so,  I  had  to  tear  down  the  house  to  get 
him  out  of  the  alley-way.  The  house  cost  me  five  hundred  dol- 
lars.    I  haven't  got  him  now  ! 

Int. — Why,  where  is  he  ? 

End. — I  don't  know ;  he  took  sick  one  day,  and  the  doctor 
told  me  to  give  him  some  powder.  I  gave  him  half  a  k^ ;  next 
day  lightning  struck  him,  and  I  haven't  seen  hini  since.  Say, 
talking  about  horses  can  you  tell  me  the  fastest  horses  in  the 
world  ? 

Int. — Why,  yes  ;  {names  the  fastest  horses)  are  considered 
the  fastest  on  record. 

End. — No,  sir !  I  know  two  horses  that  can  beat  their 
time. 

Int. — Well,  sir ;  what  horses  are  they  ? 

End. — ^Why,  those  two  horses  on  the  patrol  wagon.  They 
can  take  you  in  ten  minutes,  where  it  would  take  you  ten  years 
to  get  back. 

SLIPPED  ON   A  BANANA  PEEL. 

Endman. — Sam,  do  you  believe  in  Spiritualism  ?     Do  you 
believe  in  chairs  and  tables  moving  ? 
Interlocutor. — I  believe  in  that. 
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End. — ^You  do  ! 

Int.— Yes,  I  positively  do. 

End. — ^Well,  come  around  to  my  house  some  day.  Talk 
about  things  moving.  They  hardly  ever  stop.  Tables,  chairs, 
tin  pans,  wash-bowls,  plates,  saucers,  knives,  and  forks  come  out. 
My  wife  is  the  medium  and  I  am  the  subject.  Oh,  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  there  was  a  bugler  came  in  our  house  the  other  night 

Int. — Oh,  a  musician. 

End. — No,  no  ;  I  mean  one  of  those  fellows  that  come  in 
and  you  don't  know  he's  there  until  you  see  him. 

Int. — You  mean  a  burglar. 

End. — Yes,  that's  it.  He  came  into  my  room  and  it  was 
as  dark  as  pitch.     He  had  rubber  boots  on. 

Int. — How  do  you  know  he  had  rubber  boots  ? 

End. — I  heard  him  rubbing.  Yes,  he  sneaked  in,  lit  the 
gas  and  he  put  a  revolver  up  to  my  nose ;  I  never  saw  a  pistol 
have  so  much  charm  and  fescinatioii  about  it,  I  couldn't  keep  my 
eyes  off  the  barrel ;  I  was  afraid  it  would  go  off  and  I  wouldn't 
see  it ;  and  as  he  did  that,  he  put  his  hand  under  my  pillow  and 
he  politely  took  my  watch  and  chain  and  I  never  said  one  word 
(you  see  I  was  never  introduced  to  the  man) ;  I  didn't  want  to 
insult  him.  He  looked  at  the  watch,  and  he  said  :  "  Say,  young 
man,  this  is  a  Waterbury ".  And  just  as  he  said  this,  he  took 
my  whole  suit  of  clothes  and  he  was  going  out  with  it.  I  said  : 
^*  Here,  come  back  with  my  suit  of  clothes."  He  said :  "  Oh,  no  ; 
there  is  a  suit  of  clothes  that  goes  with  every  Waterbury." 
Sam,  did  you  ever  become  inspired,  as  it  were,  when  you  were 
walking  leisurely  by  yourself? 

Int. — I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

End. — ^Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feel  sometimes  as  I  walk 
along  and  my  brain  soared  upward :  I  cling  upon  the  dew,  my 
btain  gets  mixed  up  with  the  clouds  and  the  rainbows  seem  to 
whisper  to  me  poetical  words,  my  mind  clings  to  icicles  and  the 
sun  in  all  its  brilliancy  makes  me  soar  with  the  angels. 
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Int. — ^Where  are  you  getting  to  ? 

End. — Sam^  Vm  up  too  high ;  that  is,  my  mind  leaves  this 
mundane  sphere  and  it  soars  heavenward  and  there  it  gets  full. 

Int. — Full  of  what  ? 

End. — Don't  say  a  word,  while  it  gets  full  of  rainbow  ideas, 
my  mind  clings  to  the  due.  (I  had  to  live  on  dew  all  last  sum- 
mer.) What  I  intend  to  convey  to  you  is,  after  my  mind  has 
been  up  there  I  come  down  here  and  grab  a  pen  and  sling  ink. 

Int. — Oh,  I  understand ;  you  mean  to  say  you  ride 
Pegasus. 

End. — ^Whaf  s  that  ? 

Int. — You  ride  P^asus. 

End. — Well,  Sam,  I've  ridden  many  a  mule,  but  I  have 
never  ridden  jack-cassus. 

Int. — No,  no ;  what  I  mean  to  say,  you  ride  the  winged 
horse. 

End. — Oh,  yes  you  mean  the  merry-go-round.  Horses 
with  wings,  and  you  grab  a  ring  every  time  you  come  to  a  post 
{imitates  going  round  on  horse  and  reac/Ung  for  a  ring). 

Int. — No,  no ;  I  mean  you  climb  Parnassus.  In  plain 
language,  you  are  a  poet 

End. — Yes,  I'm  a  poet,  and  I  believe  the  same  as  Ignatius 
Donnelly  does.  I  don't  believe  that  Shakespeare  was  written  by 
Shakespeare.  No,  I  believe  Shakespeare  was  written  by  a  man 
who  was  eating  eggs,  and  he  called  for  bacon,  and  Bacon  {bacon) 
came  in  and  wrote  Shakespeare  and  the  eggs.  Now,  for  instance, 
take  '*  Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  that  was  never  written  right. 

Int. — How  should  it  have  been  written  ? 

End. — It  ought  to  have  been  written  this  way  : 

'*  Old  Mother  Hubbard  she  went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  the  poor  dog  a  banana 
When  she  got  there  she  found  no  sponge-cake. 
So  the  poor  dog  had  to  eat  cheese." 

Int. — But  where  is  the  jingling  ryhme? 
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End. — Don't  want  no  rhyme  ;  let  the  dog  take  the  jingling 
cheese,  and  also  the  banana.  But,  I  say  Sam,  did  you  ever 
unmaliciously,  unbeknown  to  yourself  tread  upon  a  banana  peel  ? 

Int. — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did.*' 

End. — ^Then  you  have  never  experienced  the  sensation. 
Oh  !  oh  !  Sam,  if  once  you  step  on  one,  you  will  never  forget 
it.  I  am  sure  I  never  will  When  you  step  on  this  banana  peel 
you  find  it  out  at  once,  without  anyone  telling  you.  And  the 
way  your  feet  loose  control  is  a  caution ;  you  feel  and  then  you 
don't  know  enough  to  feel.  The  minute  you  step  on  this  afore* 
said  banana  peel,  you  have  an  anxiety  to  feel  for  the  person  that 
placed  it  there.  Oh,  Sam  !  Sam  !  my  feet  flew  from  under  me, 
and  it  seems  that  two  solidities  came  in  contact  with  each  other ; 
and  the  up^r  solidity  not  being  so  firm  as  the  lower,  it  had 
to  succumb  to  the  solidititation.  I  tell  you  it  was  terrible; 
never  saw  so  many  people  I  owed  in  all  my  life.  I  tore  my  coat 
and  vest,  broke  my  suspenders  and  struck  the  back  of  my  head. 
Oh  !  oh  !  I  saw  more  lights  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at  I 
was  "  non  compos  mentis  "  and  was  completely  broke  up.  I 
picked  myself  up  the  best  I  knew  how,  and  just  as  I  got  up  on 
my  feet,  there  was  a  young  lady  that  came  tripping  across  the 
street,  and  said  to  me,  "  Young  man,  won't  you  please  do  that 
over  again  ?  my  Mamma  didn't  see  you  ?  " 


MORE  DOGS  THAN  DAYS. 

Interlocutor. — Did  you  hear  the  news  ? 

Endman. — No,  I  did  not 

Int. — I  am  married  and  have  settled  down  now. 

End. — You  ought  to  have  stayed  single  and  settle  up. 
Well,  well,  you  are  married,  at  last  Who  she  too  ?  Allow  me 
to  sympathize  with  you.     I  am  married,  too.     I  tell  yeu,  there  is 
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nothing  like  a  good  wife.  A  good  wife  is  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the 
house.  She's  like  a  rainbow  that  dispels  the  clouds  and  brings 
back  the  sunshine.  Her  love  is  the  anchor  of  hope  to  which  we 
cling.  She  sticks  to  us  through  adversity  and  prosperity.  She 
sticks  to  us  when  we  are  rich,  and  she  sticks  to  us  when  we  are 
poor. 

Int. — Yes,  a  good  wife  will  stick  to  you  when  you  are  poor. 

End. — ^And  the  longer  she  sticks  to  you  the  poorer  you  get. 
I  love  to  look  back  to  my  courting  days.  Now,  take  a  young 
man  when  he  proposes  to  a  young  lady.  He  is  on  his  knees, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  accept  him,  she  is  on  his  knees. 
Don't  it  look  odd  to  see  a  loving  couple  with  mittens  on  each 
other. 

Int. — Not  mittens  on  each  other  {imitates  putting  on  gloves)^ 
but  smitten  with  each  other. 

End. — Yes,  spitting  at  each  other  and  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
and 

Int. — No,  no,  not  spitting,  but  smitten  with  each  other ;  lov* 
ing  each  other. 

End. — ^That's  it,  loving  each  other.  They'll  sit  on  a  sofa 
look  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  say,  **  Oh,  that  I  could  dive  into 
your  heart  and  see  if  there  is  any  love  for  me."  When  he  says 
that,  his  eyes  look  like  a  dead  mackerel.  They  grab  each  other's 
hands  and  hold  them  for  hours,  call  one  another  ducky  and  tootsy- 
wootsy.  Sam,  I  sat  on  the  sofa  and  held  my  wife's  hands  for 
three  hours  this  morning. 

Int. — Do  you  hear  that?  He  held  his  wife's  hands  for 
three  hours.     That  shows  he's  a  good  loving  husband 

End. — Yes,  I  held  her  hands  for  three  hours.  I  knew  if  ever 
I'd  let  go  she'd  smash  me  in  the  jaw.  Why,  we  take  pleasure  in 
little  things  that  other  people  don't  see  anything  in.  For  in- 
stance, if  she  throws  a  stove  lid  at  my  head,  she's  pleased.  Now, 
if  it  misses  me  I'm  pleased  ;  but  lately  she  got  so  she  can  make 
a  bull's  eye  every  time. 
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Int. — My  wife  and  I  live  as  one. 

End. — My  wife  and  I  live  as  ten  ;  she's  one  and  Fm  nothing. 

Int. — Oh,  I  see  you  are  the  ought. 

End. — Yes,  I  ought  to  be  something  else,  but  I'm  not. 

Int. — You  are  the  cipher. 

End. — Yes.  I  sigh-for  {cipher)  better  days,  but  they  don't 
seem  to  come.  But  say,  Sam,  I  am  sorry  you  ever  mentioned  it 
{commences  to  cry). 

Int. — Mentioned  what  ? 

End. — Mentioned  married  life.     Oh,  oh,  oh. 

Int. — I'm  sorry  I  mentioned  it,  too,     But  what's  the  matter  ? 

End. — My  wife  and  I  have  squirrels. 

Int. — Squirrels  ?     I'm  very  fond  of  squirrels. 

End. — Well,  come  down ;  you  can  have  them  all.  Tin  pans, 
stove-lids,  rolling-pins,  coal-scuttles  and  all. 

Int. — Oh,  you  mean  combats. 

End. — Oh,  no ;  if  she  hits  me  I  never  come  back.  I  stay 
there  {crying  all  the  time).  Oh,  oh,  oh,  my  poor  little  heart  is 
nearly  breaking,  oh,  oh  {pulls  out  handkerchief  torn  up  and  full  of 
holes). 

Int. — Don't  take  it  so  to  heart. 

End. — I  am  trying  to  take  it  on  this  handkerchief ;  but 
it  leaks.  Oh,  oh,  etc. 

Int. — Never  mind ;  remember  the  old  adage,  "  Every  dog 
has  his  day." 

End. — Yes,  but  there  are  more  dogs  than  days. 


TOOK  HER  FEET  FOR  A  BOAT  RACE. 

Interlocutor. — By  the  way.  Bones ;  I  have  not  been  up  to 
see  you  for  some  time.     How  are  all  the  folks. 
Endman. — Pretty  well,  thank  you. 
Int. — How  is  your  sister  ? 
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End, — Oh ;  she's  well,  thank  you. 

Int. — How  is  your  &ther  ? 

End. — He's  well,  thank  you. 

Int. — How  is  your  mother-in-law  ? 

End. — She's  dead,  thank  you.  She  was  so  mean  we 
thought  she  would  never  die. 

Int. — ^What  was  the  complaint  ? 

End. — No  complaint,  everybody  was  satisfied. 

Int. — Did  she  leave  a  will  ? 

End. — I  didn't  know  that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own.  I 
don't  know  whether  she  left  it  or  not. 

Int. — No  !  No  !  I  mean  did  she  leave  a  legacy.  What  did 
you  get? 

End. — I  got  left. 

Int. — I  saw  you  to-day  walking  with  your  two  sisters.  They 
are  very  good  looking.     What  are  their  names  ? 

End. — ^They  are  both  named  Mary,  excepting  Jane,  her 
name  is  Maud. 

Int. — I  took  notice  that  they  had  such  nice,  transparent 
complexions. 

End. — Don't  you  call  my  sisters  those  kind  of  names. 

Int. — I  mean  by  that,  they  are  very  good  looking,  and  their 
cheeks  look  like  red  roses.     They  paint,  do  they  not  ? 

End. — One  of  them  paints  and  the  other  is  a  dressmaker. 
By  the  way,  I  saw  you  with  a  lady  the  other  day.     Who  is  she  ? 

Int. — That  is  my  young  lady. 

End. — Do  you  like  her  ? 

Int. — Why,  certainly  I  do. 

End. — Well,  you  can  have  her. 

Int. — Do  you  not  think  she  is  good  looking  ? 

End. — Well,  I  must  say,  if  I  was  seeking  for  a  good  look- 
ing girl  I'd  skip  her. 

Int. — ^Why,  she  is  only  sixteen  years  old,  a  young  girl. 

End. — This  is  her  second  time  on  earth.     Young  !  young  ! ! 
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Why,  the  wrinkles  in  her  lace  are  large  enough  for  flies  to  hide  in. 
Her  face  looks  like  quarter  past  six.  You  dam*t  take  her  and 
that  face  out  Sunday  ? 

Int. — Why  not  ? 

End. — If  you  did,  she'd  break  the  Sabbath. 

Int. — I  want  you  to  understand  that  that  face  grew  on  her. 
-    End. — Well !  Fm  glad  it  didn't  grow  on  me. 

Int. — She  is  a  stylish  girl.  Did  you  take  notice  of  her 
carriage  ? 

End. — She  was  riding  in  a  wheel-barrow  when  I  saw  her. 

Int. — No  !  No  !     I  mean  her  walk. 

End. — Oh,  her  walk.  Well !  if  there  is  one  thing  I  do 
admire  more  than  another,  it  is  a  lady  with  a  good  walk.  It 
saves  car  fare. 

Int. — Did  you  take  notice  how  she  glides  along  ? 
—     End. — She's   got  to  glide.     She  can't  lift  them;  her  feet 
are  that  big.     {Measures  with  two  hands  about  half  a  yard,) 

Int. — Do  not  go  too  far. 

End. — She  can't  go  fer  with  them  feet. 

Int. — I  think  she  has  got  such  a  nice  arched  instep. 

End. — ^Arched  instep  !  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Her 
heel  is  in  the  middle  of  her  foot,  and  I  couldn't  tell  whether  she 
was  coming  towards  me  or  going  the  other  way. 

Int. — Ah  !  it  is  evident  you  never  saw  her." 
■-  End. — Oh,  yes ;  I  did  see  her  at  Coney  Island  last  sununer. 

Int. — Yes  ;  she  summers  there. 

End. — Yes,  or  somewhere  else. 

Int. — Why,  she  fairly  lives  in  the  water? 

End. — ^Well,  she's  got  the  best  of  you.  You  can't  stand 
water  unless  there  is  something  strong  in  it. 

Int. — ^Why,  she  used  to  go  on  that  large  pier  and  thousands 
of  people  used  to  admire  the  way  she  dived  in  head  first 

End. — Well,  it's  a  good  thing  she  didn't  go  in  feet  first,  she 
never  would  come  up  again. 
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Int. — ^And  when  she  would  dive  into  the  water,  her  feet 
would  come  to  the  surface  and  there  they  would  float  like  two 
little  pink  swans. 

End. — I  saw  her  dive  in  and  her  feet  came  to  the  sur&ce  as 
you  say,  and  there  was  thousands  of  people  on  the  wharf  and 
shore  shouting  and  waving  handkerchiefs. 

Int. — Yes,  yes ;  they  were  admiring  her  pretty,  little  feet 

End. — No,  sir ;  they  thought  it  was  a  boat  race. 


FROM  A  BOAT  TO  A  BALLOON. 

Endman. — Why,  Sam,  how  is  it  you  didn't  come  to  the 
party  last  night  ? 

Interlocuxor. — I  had  no  invitation. 

End. — Neither  did  I,  but  I  went  all  the  same. 

Int. — How  did  you  get  in  ? 

End. — ^A  friend  of  mine  gave  me  his  invitation  and  it  said  on 
the  card,  "yourself  and  lady  friend."  So  I  took  my  lady  friend 
with  me  and  you  can't  guess  who  I  took. 

Int. — Sallie  Jones  ? 

End. — No. 

Int. — Lizzie  Burnett? 

End. — No. 

Int. — Who  did  you  take? 

End. — Salliesteania  Hiccough.  She  lives  fifteen  miles  from 
Sweinsea  where  the  party  was  going  to  take  place,  and  Sallies- 
teania she  told  me  she  couldn't  walk  for  she's  got  something  the 
matter  with  her  feet.  She's  got  an  impediment  in  her  feet  I 
believe  she  stutters  with  them.      Her  feet  are  not  mates. 

Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

End. — One  is  right  and  the  other  is  left.  I  went  to  a  livery 
stable  where  they  make  horses. 

Int. — What  do  you  mean  ;  they  do  not  make  horses  there ! 
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End. — Yes,  they  do ;  I  saw  the  frame  of  one  outside,  and 
when  I  saw  the  man  that  kept  the  stable  I  told  him  I  wanted  a 
£illing-top  buggy. 

Int. — Falling-top  buggy !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Explain  yourself. 

End. — Why,  the  top  keeps  falling  off  every  few  minutes. 
The  horse  was  the  finest  in  the  country.  Well,  he  was  so  fine 
you  could  see  through  him  ;  so  I  jumped  in  the  buggy  as  soon 
as  the  livery  man  got  the  horse  harnessed  up,  and  I  started  for 
Salliesteania's  home ;  and  when  I  got  in  front  of  the  house  I  let 
one  whoop  out  of  me  that  you  could  hear  for  a  mile.  I  tied  my 
horse  to  a  post 

Int. — ^Tied  him  for  fear  he  would  run  away  ? 

End. — No,  for  fear  he  would  fall  down.  I  got  on  the  door- 
steps and  gave  the  bell  a  yank,  and  out  came  Salliesteania,  and 
she  was  putting  on  more  airs  than  a  peacock.  She  was  walking 
with  her  head  way  up,  and  she  tripped  on  the  door  mat  and  fell 
right  on  her  face.  I  helped  her  to  get  up,  and  escorted  her  to 
the  buggy  and  pushed  her  into  it. 

Int. — No,  you  aided  the  lady  to  get  into  the  buggy. 

End. — Yes,  I  fired  her  in  the  buggy  and  we  started  for  the 
party.  Say,  Sam,  did  you  ever  take  your  girl  out  riding  on  a 
bright,  moonlight  night,  when  she  whispers  tales  of  love  into 
your  shell-like  ears,  and  you  pour  love  into  her  ears,  and  the 
horse  wanders  slowly  up  the  country  road ;  and  Sam,  you  can 
drive  with  one  hand  if  you're  a  good  driver.  Oh,  pshaw,  it's 
too  good  to  tell  you,  Sam,  you  have  your  arm  around  her  waist 
and  her  head  on  your  breast,  and  her  eyes  rolled  up  to  yours 
just  like  a  dying  calf;  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion and  ask  her  if  she  would  marry  me,  the  captain  hollered 
out,  "  haul  in  your  slack  and  let  them  fenders  rattle,"  and  talk 
about  being  sea-sick. 

Int. — Haul  in  your  slack  and  sea-sickness  !  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  a  buggy. 
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End. — Who  said  anything  about  a  buggy? 

Int. — ^Why  you  just  said  you  were  out  riding  in  a  buggy. 

End. — Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  said  we  were  in  a  steam  boaL 
Salliesteania  lives  twenty-five  miles  from  Swansea  and  we  had  to 
go  by  boat,  she  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night  and  every  one  was  enjoying  himself,  and  all  at 
once  I  commenced  to  get  sick  and  the  waves  went  sky  high  and 
it  was  terrible  rough.  We  were  going  up  high,  so  I  let  some 
of  the  gas  out  of  the  balloon. 

Int. — There  you  go  again,  up  in  a  balloon  ;  now  you  just 
said  you  was  on  a  steamboat. 

End. — There  you  go  again,  as  crazy  as  ever;  who  said 
anything  about  a  boat? 

Int. — You  did  most  positively  say  you  were  in  a  steam- 
boat. 

End. — Nothing  of  the  kind ;  Salliesteania  lives  forty-five 
miles  from  Swansea,  and  we  had  to  go  by  balloon,  and  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  was  too  light  for  us,  we  weren't  used  to  that  kind  of 
gin.  So  we  were  sailing  around,  you  know,  and  all  at  once  the 
wind  changed  and  one  of  the  ropes  broke,  and  the  horse  he 
kicked  the  dash-board  to  pieces,  and  one  of  the  hind  wheels 
came  off  the  buggy. 

Int. — Horse  kicking  the  dash  board  up  in  a  balloon  ;  what 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  you  talking  about  ? 

End. — I'm  talking  about  taking  my  girl  to  the  party  in  a 
bugg)'. 

Int. — You  just  said  you  were  going  there  in  a  balloon. 

End. — Will  you  let  me  get  to  this  party  or  not?  Now, 
who  said  anything  about  a  balloon  ?  Salliesteania  lives  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Swansea ;  Will  you  understand  that  ? 

Int. — You  just  said  you  were  up  in  a  balloon. 

End. — Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  am  in  a  buggy  with  my  girl 
now.     Where  did  I  start  from  ? 

Int. — In  a  buggy  of  course. 
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End. — Well,  I've  got  to  get  that  buggy  home  sometime  to 
night,  haven't  I  ?  (Some  times  this  gag  can  be  finished  here.) 
Well,  when  I  got  to  the  party  we  were  received  first  class,  one 
servant  led  my  horse  and  another  opened  the  door  for  us  and 
took  my  cane  and  my  overcoat ;  One  fellow  took  my  watch. 
Oh,  it  was  a  great  place,  I  tell  you.  We  passed  the  evening  by 
playing  all  kinds  of  little  games  like  "  Who  is  in  the  well, "  etc., 
and  then  the  gong  struck  up  for  supper  and  it  had  no  sooner 
struck  than  Salliesteania  she  was  gone.  She  was  the  first  one  at 
the  table  and  such  a  table,  too.  Sam,  you've  read  about  the 
Arabian  nights.  The  tables  being  so  loaded  with  the  good 
things  that  they  groaned  ? 

Int. — Oh,  yes ;  I  have  read  all  about  it." 

End. — Well,  this  table  was  so  loaded  it  hollered.  Talk  about 
good  things,  they  had  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  We  had 
chain  fruit 

Int. — Chain  fruit !     What  is  that  ? 

End. — ^Sausage.     And  we  had  Dutch  cocktails. 

Int. — ^What  are  Dutch  cocktails  ? 

End. — A  sour  glass  of  beer  with  a  fly  in  it.  And  we  had 
Indian  doughnuts. 

Int. — What  on  earth  are  Indian  doughnuts  ? 

End. — Fried  com  meal  with  a  rock  in  it.  After  that  we 
had  soup  served  with  a  big  squirt  gun.  They  would  come 
around  and  squirt  it  into  your  plate.  If  you  said  you  didn't 
want  any,  they  would  draw  it  all  back. 


IN  THE  OTHER  BOLT  I'LL  PULL  THAT  DOWN. 

Endman. — I  tell  you,  electricity  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
Interjuocutor: — ^Yes,  indeed. 

End. — I  hear  they've  got  telephones  fixed  now  so  you  can 
kiss  your  girl  by  electricity. 
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Int. — Is  that  so;  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  got  a 
girl  that  lives  quite  a  distance  and  I  would  like  to  kiss  her. 

End. — You  would  ;  well,  I  wouldn't.  I  want  my  electricity 
right  from  the  battery.  Sam,  talking  about  kissing,  I  was  down 
to  a  kissing-bee  some  time  ago. 

Int. — Kissing  bee ;  why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Explain  yourself. 

End. — Well,  I'll  tell  you.  A  denomination  of  people  get 
together  at  this  bee,  and  they  charge  you  so  much  for  kissing,  and 
all  the  money  goes  to  some  charitable  institution. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  do  they  charge  to  kiss  a  little  girl  about 
ten  years  old? 

End. — Ten  cents. 

Int. — What  do  they  charge  to  kiss  a  young  lady  of  about 
eighteen. 

End. — Fifty  cents. 

Int. — ^What  do  they  charge  to  kiss  another  fellow's  g^irl  ? 

End. — One  dollar. 

Int. — What  do  they  charge  to  kiss  a  married  lady  ? 

End — ^And  her  husband  there  ? 

Int. — ^Yes. 

End. — Two  dollars. 

Int. — Well,  what  do  they  charge  to  kiss  an  old  maid  ? 

End. — Two  for  a  quarter.  Say,  did  you  know  I  was  in  the 
dry  goods  business  ? 

Int. — Is  that  so. 

End. — Yes,  I  must  tell  you  about  a  lady  that  came  into  the 
store  the  other  day  and  said  she  wanted  to  see  some  silk  ;  I  had 
one  hundred  bolts  on  the  shelf  and  I  pulled  one  down.  She 
said,  •*  is  that  all  you've  got?  "  I  said,  give  me  a  chance,  madam. 
There  are  ninety-nine  bolts  left  there  yet.  I  pulled  them  down 
until  I  had  but  one  on  the  shelf.  She  said  she  didn't  want 
to  buy  any  silk.  I  asked  her  what  she  came  in  for.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  "  I  came  in  just  to  find  a  friend  of  mine."     I  said,    '*  if  yo« 
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think  your  lady  friend  is  in  the  other  bolt,  I'll  pull  that  down  for 
you/*     I  tell  you,  Sam,  I  have  been  in  a  lot  of  trouble  lately. 

Int. — ^Tell  us  all  about  it. 

End. — I  don't  know  who  I  am. 

Int. — Do  not  know  who  you  are? 

End. — No,  I  don't.     (^Commences  to  cry,) 

Int. — I  am  sorry.    Tell  us  all  about  it? 

End. — I  will,  there  is  quite  a  story  connected  with  it  Years 
ago  I  married  a  widow  who  had  a  grown  up  daughter.  My 
lather  visited  us  often,  fell  in  love  with  my  step-daughter  and 
married  her.  Thus  he  became  my  son-in-law,  and  my  step- 
daughter became  my  mother,  because  she  was  my  father's  wife. 
Soon  after  this  my  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son,  which,  of  course,  was 
my  father's  brother-in-law  and  my  uncle,  for  he  was  the  brother 
of  my  step-mother.  My  father's  wife  also  became  the  mother  of 
a  son.  He  was,  of  course,  my  brother,  and  also  my  grandchild, 
for  he  was  the  son  of  my  daughter.  Accordingly,  my  wife  was 
my  grandmother,  because  she  was  my  mother's  mother.  I  was 
my  wife's  husband  and  grandchild  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and, 
as  the  husband  of  a  person's  grandmother  is  his  grandfather,  I 
became  my  own  grandfather. 


OVERLOOKED  IN  THE  GENERAL  DELIVERY. 

Endman. — Didn't  I  see  you  at  church  last  Sunday  evening? 

Interlocutor. — ^Yes ;  I  was  there. 

End. — ^I  thought  that  was  you,  but  I  wasn't  sure.  It  is  so 
seldom  I  see  you  in  church.  I  saw  you  going  out  just  as  they 
were  passing  the  contribution  boxes  around.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand I  shall  never  go  to  that  church  again  as  long  as  I  live. 

Int. — ^\Vhat  is  the  matter  with  that  church  ? 

End. — I  lost  my  umbrella. 
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Int. — ^You  did? 

End. — ^Yes,  I  did ;  and  it  cost  me  seventy-five  cents,  but  I 
stood  on  a  bench  and  made  a  speech,  and  I  spoke  out  as  loud 
as  I  could,  "I've  lost  my  umbrella,  and  I  know  the  person's 
name  who's  got  it ;  if  my  umbrella  ain't  returned  before  next 
Sunday  night,  I  will  holler  out  the  person's  name  that  took  it." 

Int. — Did  you  get  it  back  again  ? 

End. — Did  I  get  it  back  again  ?  well,  I  guess  I  did.  I  woke 
up  the  next  morning  and  my  yard  was  full  of  umbrellas.  Sam, 
I  am  sorry  you  did  not  hear  me  make  the  speech. 

Int. — Why  so  ? 

End. — I  might  have  gotten  another  umbrella.  Sam,  cBd 
you  see  me  walking  down  the  street  the  other  day  with  my 
finan — ^financy. 

Int. — You  mean  your  fiance. 

End. — I  fe-an-cy  so.  I  first  met  her  at  the  museum  of  an- 
aitomy. 

Int. — You  mean  at  the  museum  of  anatomy. 

End. — Yes,  at  the  y'm  y-a-any.  Talk  about  brave  girls  ; 
she's  the  bravest  girl  in  the  world.  She  came  from  Chicago. 
Do  you  know  what  she  done  the  other  night  ?  There  was  a 
burglar  came  into  her  house.  Now,  she  didn't  faint  and  scream 
like  other  girls  do  in  this  town,  but  she  stealthily  walked  down 
stairs,  went  into  the  room  where  the  burglar  was,  locked  the 
door,  went  out,  got  a  policeman  and  got  the  burglar  arrested. 
That's  what  I  call  coolness,  courage  and  braveness. 

Int. — ^W^hy,  that's  nothing  ;  we've  got  girls  in  this  town  that 
could  do  the  same  thing. 

End. — Oh,  no,  they  couldn't. 

Int. — ^They  could  do  it. 

End. — But  I  tell  you  they  could  not  do  it. 

Int. — Why  could  not  they  do  it 

End. — Because  they  couldn't  find  a  policeman.  Women 
are  getting   a   great   deal  of  courage  in  our  days,  ain't  they  ? 
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Why,  there  was  a  woman  went  up  to  the  horse-car  stable  the 
other  day  and  wanted  a  job  to  drive  a  car.  The  president  of  the 
road  said  :  **  Madam,  can  you  manage  mules  ?  *'  She  said :  "  Well, 
I  guess  I  can ;  Tve  been  married  three  times."  I  was  in  the  Post 
Office  the  other  day ;  I  tell  you  she's  a  dandy. 

Int. — She  !  Why  do  you  apply  the  feminine  gender  to  the 
Post  Office? 

End. — Because  all  women  are  letters. 

Int. — ^They  are  ?  Explain  yourself. 

End. — Now,  the  married  woman  she's  a  letter  that* s  reached 
her  destination.  Take  a  young  girl,  she's  a  letter  that  hasn't 
been  sent.     The  old  maids  they  are  letters  {laughs). 

Int. — What  lands  of  letters  are  they  ? 

End. — Letters  that  have  been  overlooked  in  the  general 
delivery. 


THAT'S  A  SIGN  YOU  DON'T  GET. 

Endman. — I  say,  Sam,  they  tell  me  that  you  are  quite  a 
mathematician.     Is  it  so  ? 

Iterlocutor. — ^Why,  yes  ;  I  must  say  I  am  pretty  well  up 
in  that  branch. 

End. — ^Well,  I've  got  an  example  I  think  will  puzzle  you. 

Int. — Let  us  have  it. 

End. — Can  you  tell  me  how  much  water  goes  over  the 
Niagara  Falls  in  one  year. 

Int. — Yes,  I  can  tell  you  to  the  quart. 

End. — How  much  water  goes  over  the  Niagara  Falls  in 
one  year  to  the  quart  ? 

Int. — Why  two  pints  (to  the  quart). 

End. — Oh,  pshaw !  I  could  have  told  you  that  myself. 
You  think  you  are  smart  ?  don't  you.  Well,  I've  got  something 
that  will  stick  you. 
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Int. — What  is  it  ? 

End. — Mucilage. 

Int. — I've  got  something  that  will  really  stick  you. 

End. — What  is  it,  a  pin  ? 

Int. — No,  sir. 

End. — Fly  paper. 

Int. — No,  sir. 

End. — Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Int. — How  about  that  five  dollars  you  owe  me? 

End. — Oh,  that  sticks  ^^w.     You're  the  one  that's  stuck. 

Int. — No,  you  don't.  I  have  waited  just  as  long  as  I  am 
going  to,  now  I  want  it. 

End. — When  did  I  borrow  that  five  dollars  fi-om  you  ? 

Int. — Don't  you  remember  one  day  last  week  you  borrowed 
five  dollars  from  me  ?  And  you  told  me  as  soon  as  you  returned 
from  New  York  that  you  would  pay  me  back  ? 

End. — I  know  it ;  but  I  haven't  been  to  New  York  yet. 

Int. — ^That  is  a  fine  excuse.  When  do  you  propose  to  pay 
me? 

End. — As  soon  as  I  return  fi-om  New  York.  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  is.  The  five  dollars  you  lent  me  I  spent  as  soon  as  I  got 
there.  I  borrowed  five  dollars  fi-om  another  man  in  New  York 
and  I  promised  to  pay  him  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  New  York 
again.  Now,  if  I  go  to  New  York  Til  have  to  pay  the  other  man 
five  dollars,  and  when  I  return  I've  got  to  pay  you  five  dollars. 

Int. — Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

End. — Stay  right  where  I  am,  that  is  the  easiest  way  I 
know  of  to  make  ten  dollars. 

Int. — I  see  how  it  is.     You  intend  to  swindle  me  out  of  it. 

End. — Oh,  no ;  but  I  hate  to  pay  it. 

Int. — I  have  got  something  that  will  make  him  come  up  to 
time.  I  will  give  him  a  few  signs  and  passwords.  You  see  he 
belongs  to  the  same  lodge  I  do,  and  this  is  bound  to  touch  that 
mustard  seed  heart  of  his.     Look  at  me  now  and  see  if  you  do 
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not  recognize  some  of  these  signs.  Look  at  me  right  in  the 
eyes. 

End. — I  can't,  you  are  goggle-eyed. 

Int. — Look  at  me  and  don't  you  dare  take  your  eyes  off  me. 
{Imitates  pantomiming  of  all  kinds  and  silly  gestures ^  tlun  makes 
a  motion  of  winding  himself  up)  Now,  sir !  do  you  know  what 
that  means  ? 

End. — Yes,  that's  a  sign  you  are  a  crank. 

Int. — No,  sir ;  but  that  is  a  sign  you  owe  me  five  dollars. 

End. — Look  at  me,  you  goggle-eyed,  mustard-seed,  onion 
eater.  Look  at  me  and  don't  dare  keep  your  goggle-eyes  off  me. 
{Makes  all  kinds  of  signs  and  ridiculous  gestures,  puts  his  finger  to 
his  nose^  etc,)    There,  do  you  know  what  that  means  ? 

Int. — No,  I  do  not 

End. — Well,  that's  a  sign  you  don't  get  it. 


LOVING  AND  KISSING. 

Interlocutor. — ^Well,  how  does  that  song  suit  you? 
{Endman  does  not  answer.  The  question  is  repeated  and  the 
Interlocutor  gets  the  one  nearest  to  him  to  nudge  him) 

Endman. — Whaf  s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Int. — I  have  been  talking  to  you  for  some  time  and  you 
did  not  answer  me,  what  is  wrong? 

End. — I  don't  know,  I  guess  my  meditative  faculties  were 
immersed  in  cogitations  of  cogitativeness,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  am  in  love.     Say,  were  you  ever  in  love  ? 

Int. — I  must  say  I  have  been. 

End. — Love  makes  the  world  hustle  around,  doesn't  it? 
Say,  did  you  ever  call  around  to  see  your  girl  of  a  Sunday  night 
and  sit  in  her  Other's  parlor  and  bum  his  coal  and  chase  his  gas 
bills,  and  you  both  sit  down  on  an  old  £ishioned  sofa  with  one 
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leg  ofT  and  the  coal  hod  under  it  to  keep  it  from  tumbling  ov^, 
and  you  look  into  each  other's  eyes  and  pour  soft  nothings  into 
her  ears  and  taffy  and  chestnuts  and  lie^.  You  know  how  you 
lie  when  you're  in  love ;  no  regards  for  the  truth  whatever,  and 
you  act  soft,  kind  of  mushy,  you  know,  when  you  are  really  in 
love  you  get  kind  of  Charlotte  Russy,  and  she'll  say  to  you : 
"  No,  I  won't ;  that's  twelve  times  you  kissed  me  and  I  am  angry 
with  you  ; "  and  you  ask  her  why ;  and  she  answers :  "  Because 
you  said  I  was  heavy."  Oh,  me !  Oh  my  I  You  call  her  Ophe- 
lia and  she  calls  you  Clarence,  and  your  name  is  mud,  you  know. 
Love  eats  axle  grease  and  thinks  it's  butter,  and  it  holds  up  the 
suspenders  and  pantaloons  of  hope.  Did  you  ever  sit  and  hold 
your  girl's  hand  in  yours  and  kiss  her? 

Int. — No,  I  never  did. 

End. — Get  out  Most  of  the  young  fellows  don't  know 
how  to  kiss ;  you  know  it.  They  don't  go  at  it  right.  They 
grab  the  young  lady's  head,  yank  it  over  until  you  can  hear  her 
neck  crack.  Take  your  time,  it's  there — she's  not  going  to  run 
away,  she  is  not  even  going  to  dodge ;  you  put  your  right  arm 
around  her  slender  form  thusly  {Jnits  right  arm  around  and  imi- 
tates) and  place  your  left  boat  hook  on  the  other  side  and  draw 
her  gently  towards  your  manly  bosom  until  her  dear,  kind,  rosy 
lips  are  turned  up  to  yours  where  you  can  swoop  down  upon  her 
with  one  swoop ;  then  you'll  go  home  and  throw  rocks  at  your- 
self. 


THE  WIND  BLEW  THROUGH  HIS  WHISKERS. 

Endman. — Did  you  ever  travel  much  in  your  time? 
Interlocutor. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  traveled  considerably. 
End. — How  do  you  travel,  by  freight  ? 
Int. — Oh,  no  ;  I  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  a 
tourist     I  always  travel  by  Pullman  car. 
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End. — Oh,  you  pull  the  car  along  yourself.  I  tell  you  it's 
nice  to  travel  first-class,  and  gaze  out  of  the  window  and  enjoy 
the  scenery.  Oh,  if  s  altogether  different  aboard  of  a  freight 
train.  On  a  passenger  train  the  conductor  comes  around  and 
punches  your  ticket ;  on  a  freight  train  the  conductor  comes 
around  and  punches  your  head  (my  head  is  full  of  punches).  I 
always  travel  by  freight  (I'm  afraid  to  ride  any  other  way).  By 
the  way,  Sam,  did  you  ever  travel  very  fast  in  your  time? 

Int. — ^Yes,  indeed,  I  have.  I  traveled  so  fast  that  I 
couldn't  count  the  telegraph  poles  as  we  went  by. 

End. — ^That's  nothing  ;  Fve  traveled  so  fest  that  I  couldn't 
see  the  telegraph  poles ;  in  fact,  I  couldn't  distinguish  an3^ing. 

Int.— What,  on  a  train  ? 

End. — ^Yes. 

Int. — ^Where  were  you  ? 

End. — Locked  up  in  a  box-car.  I'll  never  forget  the  last 
trip  I  took  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia.  We  stopped  at 
Altoona  (a  dinner  station),  and  all  the  passengers  got  out  for 
dinner  but  me.  I  didn't  have  no  money,  so  I  was  not  hungfry. 
I  had  my  head  out  of  the  window,  and  I  saw  an  old  man  with  a 
long  flowing  beard.  I  afterwiards  found  out  that  this  was  the  old 
engineer  that  was  to  take  us  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  had  a  little 
child  by  the  hand  It  was  his  grand-child,  and  he  was  explain- 
ing the  Idckcaniums  of  the  cocomotive. 

Int.  {corrects  him). — Mechanism,  etc. 

End. — Melicanism  of  the  Rocomotive. 

ItiiT.'— {Corrects  him  every  time.) 

End.  {at  last  gets  impatient  and  pronounces). — Locomotive  I 
And  he  showed  the  child  two  water  cags  on  the  engine. 

Int. — No,  you  mean  the  water  gage  and  the  steam  gage. 

End. — He  showed  her  the  trotter  and  the  adverse  liver. 

Int. — No  !  no  !  you  mean  threadle  and  the  reverse  lever. 

End. — Ah,  is  that  it  ?  Well,  any  how,  we  went  very  fast 
and  then  he  showed  her  the  recolectine  button. 
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Int. — ^The  Electric  button. 

End.  {tries  to  pronounce  it^  but  can't^  gets  tired  and  looks  at 
middleman)  and   says,  who  took  this  trip,  me  or  you?     Let 
me  finish  this,  will  you  ?     Well,  he  showed  the  child  the  E-e-e 
Athletic  button. 
'   liiT.— {Corrects  Aim.) 

End. — Oh,  buttons !  tubtons !  Well,  this  e-e-e-  let  that 
word  go  with  the  Reckinism.  This  button  is  touched  to  signal 
the  conductor  in  case  of  danger.  After  dinner  we  started  and 
we  went  all  right,  till  we  came  around  that  long  comer. 

Int. — You  mean  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend. 

End. — ^That's  where  they  bend  horse  shoes,  and  the  old 
engineer  he  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  there  he  saw 
a  sight  that  "  made  each  and  every  particular  hair  on  his  head 
stand  on  ends  like  quills  on  the  fretful  porcupine." 

Int. — Gracious,  what  did  he  see? 

End. — He  saw  a  cyclone  coming  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
a  minute  and  the  engine  a  coming  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute ; 
the  excitement  was  too  great  for  the  old  snoozer,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  reserve  the  engine 

Int. — You  mean  reverse  the  engine. 

End. — The  engineer,  he  fainted  and  fell  on  the  floor  in  a 
ratic  fit. 

Int. — Epcliptic  fit? 

End. — Apple-jack  fit,  that's  it.  The  child  thought  of  what 
her  grandfather  told  her  and  she  touched  the  bed  tick  button. 

Int. — Electric  button. 

End. — Yes,  and  the  cyclone  coming  now  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  per  minute,  and  the  train  a  going  twice  as  fast  as 
before  ;  the  conductor  came  hurriedly  to  the  engine  to  answer  the 
eratic  button,  and  there  he  saw  a  sight,  the  old  man  with  his  face 
on  the  floor  and  his  long  white  beard  lying  in  the  coal  dust ; 
now.  the  c}xlone  coming  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  per 
second  and  the  windy  brakes  broke  under  us. 
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Int. — You  mean  the  air  brakes. 

End. — Yes,  they  were  full  of  air  and  wind,  and  the  train  was  a 
going  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  minute,  and  the  cyclone  a  coming 
now  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  miles  per  half  second.  The  con- 
ductor put  the  old  man's  head  out  of  the  window  to  revive  him, 
and  he  saw  a  telegraph  pole  bending  towards  the  train,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  pull  the  old  man's  head  in 

Int. — Oh,  stop  !  stop,  I  see  it  all  now.  The  telegraph  pole 
struck  the  old  man's  head  and  his  brains  were  dashed  out. 

End. — No,  sir.  The  wind  blew  through  his  whiskers. 
{Business  of  working  up  the  finish.) 


SHOES  MADE  FROM  OLD  MAIDS'  TONGUES. 

En  DM  AN. — I  met  a  lady  from  New  York  the  other  day,  and 
she  was  telling  me  what  a  healthy  town  New  York  City  was.  I 
agreed  with  her  and  told  her  I  was  a  native  of  New  York  City. 
She  said  she  lived  in  New  York  three  months.  When  she  first  came 
there  she  weighed  only  ninety  pounds  and  now  she  weighs  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  said  that's  nothing,  I  was  bom  in 
New  York  City,  and  when  I  first  came  I  only  weighed  nine 
pounds,  Now  look  at  me.  She  was  a  fine  looking  woman  she 
looked  like  a  princess  to  me. 

Int. — ^We  have  no  princess  in  this  country.  * 

End. — ^Well,  I  tell  you  she  was  a  princess. 

Int. — I  don't  believe  you  know  what  a  princess  is. 

End. — I  bet  I  do. 

Int. — ^What  would  you  call  the  wife  of  a  prince? 

End. — ^A  princess,  of  course. 

Int. — The  wife  of  a  count? 

End. — ^A  countess. 

iNT.-^The  wife  of  a  duke  ? 
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End. — ^The  wife  of  a  duke  ? 

Int. — ^Yes,  a  duke. 

End. — Oh,  she's  a  drake? 

Int. — ^What  would  you  call  the  wife  of  a  dude  ? 

End. — ^A  dude? 

Int. — ^Yes,  you  know  what  a  dude  is,  do  you  not  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  that* s  a  fellow  that  ain't  got  sense  enough 
to  be  a  fool.  Speaking  of  dudes,  they  are  just  like  women,  they 
want  everything  they  see. 

Int. — I  can  not  agree  with  you  there,  you  know  what  the 
Bible  says,  **  woman  wants  but  little  here  below." 

End. — ^Yes,  but  give  them  room  when  they  get  above. 
That  might  be  the  case  in  your  &mily,  but  my  wife  she  wants 
everything  she  sees,  and  more  too. 

Int. — Do  you  know  the  three  principal  wants  of  woman  ? 

End. — No  ;  what  are  they  ? 

Int. — I'll  tell  you  :  A  nice,  clear  complexion,  pearly  teeth 
and  a  new  bonnet. 

End. — ^That  ain't  it  at  all  I'll  tell  you  the  three  principal 
wants.  A  young  girl  of  sixteen,  she  want's  to  get  married.  A 
married  woman,  she  wants  a  divorce. 

Int. — What  about  the  old  maids  ? 

End. — Oh,  they  don't  know  what  they  want.  Changing 
the  subject,  Sam,  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Int. — Why,  certainly. 

End. — If  you  wanted  a  good  first  class  pair  of  shoes,  what 
material  would  you  get  them  made  out  of? 

Int. — In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  the  uppers  made  of 
fine  French  calf,  and  the  soles  made  of  white  oaked  tanned 
leather;  I  would  have  them  lined  with  lamb's  wool.  That  is 
what  I  call  a  first-class  pair  of  shoes. 

End. — You  don't  know  what  a  first-class  pair  of  shoes 
means. 

Int. — Give  me  your  idea  of  a  first-class  pair  of  shoes. 
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End. — In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  the  uppers  made  of 
drunkard's  throats. 

Int. — Why  ? 

End. — ^They  never  would  take  water ;  and  I'd  have  them 
lined  with  young  lovers*  hearts. 

Int. — And  why  with  young  lovers'  hearts? 

End. — ^Then  they  would  always  be  warm  and  comfortable; 
and  the  soles  I  would  have  made  of  old  maids'  tongues. 

Int. — ^What  for  ? 

End. — ^Then  they'd  go  forever  and  never  wear  out. 


I  HAD  TO  PAY  IT ;    SHE  DIDN'T  HAVE  A  CENT. 

End. — ^That's  a  nice  song.  I  like  to  hear  good  singing  and 
I  am  particularly  fond  of  good  music.  Music  hath  a  charm  and 
power,  as  it  were,  to  elevate  a  person  above  this  mundain  sphere. 
I  shall  never  forget,  I  once  attended  a  grand  concert  in  New  York 
and  I  tell  you  the  music  that  was  selected  for  that  selected  occa- 
sion was  something  sublime.  The  music  commenced,  piano, 
crescendo,  forty,  double  forty,  then  fortissimo.  It  seemed  to  lift 
my  soul  up  in  femcy  wanderings,  where  some  little  Isle  had  wings, 
and  I  among  its  fancy  bowers  was  wafted  off  to  seas  unknown, 
where  not  a  pulse  seemed  to  beat,  but  one  that  might  live  love 
and  die  alone.  The  uphonious  strains  were  so  beautiful  that  you 
would  think  it  impossible  to  come  from  anything  human,  but 
from  an  oracle.  It  carried  me  £ir,  far  from  this  cold  and  cruel 
world,  where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  seem  to  affiliate  with  the 
sweet  melodies  that^  were  permeating  the  atmosphere,  and  I  im- 
agined I  beheld  a  paradise  so  pure  and  lovely.  The  music  lifted 
me  high,  oh  1  so  high,  and  as  I  walked  over  the  clouds  (for  I 
was  lifted  above  them),  there  I  saw  the  moon  in  all  it's  bril- 
liancy : 
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High  in  the  sky  I  saw  her  glide, 
Happy  as  some  expectant  bride ; 
Hung  'round  about  with  robes  of  blue, 
With  starry  fringe  of  silver  hue. 
My  soul  came  out  in  praise  to  thee, 
Sailing  along  the  heavenly  sea. 
Shine  out,  fair  moon,  so  calm  and  strong, 
My  comforter,  my  cheer,  and  song. 
Shed  thy  beams  on  other  lands, 
On  other  hearts  and  other  hands ; 
And  sweetest  of  all  thoughts  that  be. 
Thou  shinest  on  those  that  are  dear  to  me. 
And  as  the  music  became  more  sympathetic  I  was  lifted 
beyond  the  moon,  and  there  I  got  a  conception  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  form  and  color,  lurking  in  the  rain  drops.     I  g^zed  upon 
the  heavenly  panorama,  glimpses  of  which  I  caught  through  the 
vanishing  mist.     I  rejoiced  that  I  had  a  body  with  shrinking 
sensibility,  endowed  to  respond  to  the  conmiunications  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  poetry  and  Aurora  Borealis  spreads  forth  all  the  colors 
of  the  rain-bow;  I'm  up  too  high,  I'm  afraid  I'll  bust. 
Int. — Do  you  get  wound  up  that  way  often  ? 
End. — Oh,  no  ;  but  when  I  do  I  have  to  keep  a  going  till 
the  spring  breaks.     By  the  way,  Sam,  I  hear  you  got  married 
some  time  ago,  is  there  any  truth  in  it  ? 
Int. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  married. 
End. — Is  that  the  lady  I  see  you  with  occasionally. 
Int. — ^That  is  the  lady.     It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
End. — It  was  pretty  good  sight  on  her  part,  for  she's  only 
got  one  eye.     So  you  are  married,  are  you  ?     Are  you  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  your  wife  ? 

Int. — Why,  certainly,  I  am ;  and  I  must  say  we  live  very 
happily  together. 

End. — Now,    some   people    can't    appreciate    married    life 
like  I  do.     Most  of  the  married  men  they  don't  pay  enough 
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attention  to  their  wives.  For  instance,  a  married  man  will  come 
home  and  eat  his  dinner  and  go  out  as  soon  as  he  has  finished 
eating.  He  wouldn't  think  to  say  a  few  loving  words  to  her,  or 
devote  a  day  to  his  loving  wife,  but  he's  always  got  some  excuse 
to  get  out  to  some  lodge,  etc.  Now,  with  me  it's  different ;  I 
always  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  my  wife.  Last  Sunday  I 
stayed  in  the  house  all  day,  just  because  she  wanted  me  to. 

Int. — Do  you  hear  that,  gentlemen  ?  That  shows  he  is  a 
loving  husband. 

End. — ^Yes,  I  stayed  in  the  house  all  day  with  her.  I  knew 
if  I  started  to  go  out,  she'd  break  the  broom-stick  over  my  head. 
You  won't  believe  it,  but  my  wife  spoiled  a  whole  suit  of  clothes 
for  me  last  Sunday-  Just  as  I  came  home  from  church,  we  got 
into  a  quarrel  again,  and  she  hit  me  with  an  egg,  and  she  spoiled 
a  brand  new  fifty  dollar  overcoat  for  me,  and  it  was  the  worst  egg 
I  ever  came  in  contact  with.  Now,  I  can  stand  coal  scuttles  and 
stove  lids,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  being  hit  with  an  egg 
that  ain't  been  vaccinated,  it's  going  too  far ;  and  you  bet  your 
life  I  got  even  with  her.  I  got  her  arrested,  and  you  bet  I 
got  my  revenge ;  I  showed  her  an  example  she'll  never  forget. 
She  was  arrested  brought  before  the  judge  and  the  judge 
fined  her  twenty-five  dollars. 

Int. — ^Well,  did  she  pay  it  ?  {Business  of  working  up 
finish.) 

End. — No,  she  didn't  have  a  cent ;  I  had  to  pay  it 


COULDN'T  SCRATCH  ANY  MORE  CORN. 

Interlocutor. — I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  charming 
ladies  present  this  evening. 

Enduan. — Oh,  where  would  we  be  without  beautiful 
women? 
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Int. — ^Truthfully  speaking,  where  would  we  be  without 
women  ? 

End. — I  know  where  you'd  be. 

Int. — ^Where  is  that  ? 

End. — On  the  comer  looking  for  one. 

Int. — I  tell  you  women  are  a  great  institution.  Why,  we 
have  lady  lawyers,  ladies  in  business  colleges,  and  we  will  soon 
have  ladies  in  the  Senate ;  and  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  some 
morning  you  will  awake  and  find  this  whole  United  States  con- 
trolled by  women. 

End. — I'll  awake  some  morning  to  find  this  whole  United 
States  controlled  by  women  ? 

Int. — ^Yes,  controlled  by  women. 

End. — Well,  that  morning  I  want  to  oversleep  myself.  Did 
you  know  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  ? 

Int. — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

End. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  raised  on  a  ferm ;  in  feet,  I  was  the 
only  thing  ever  raised  on  that  fkrm.  My  fether  couldn't  raise  a 
mortgage.  I  was  a  cow-chaser.  I  used  to  head  them.  It's  funny 
how  cows  will  secrete  themselves  on  a  farm ;  we  had  one  old  cow 
and  she  hid  almost  in  any  place. 

Int. — Yes,  that's  so ;  as  I  was  coming  up  here  I  saw  a  cow 
hide. 

End. — Where  abouts  ? 

Int. — In  a  shoemaker  shop  {pause). 

End. — You  ain't  supposed  to  be  funny.  That's  nothing  ;  I 
saw  a  cowhide  in  a  pair  of  boots.  We  would  have  done  well 
on  the  farm  if  we  had  made  money.  The  only  thing  that  ruined 
us  was  the  chickens.  As  fast  as  my  father  would  plant  corn,  the 
chickens  would  come  along  and  scratch  it  up ;  but  I  found  a 
plan  to  obviate  that. 

Int. — How  was  that? 

End. — I  took  a  dozen  Shanghai  eggs  and  put  them  under  a 
Bantam  hen,  and  I  took  a  dozen  Bantam  eggs  and  put  them 
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under  a  Shanghai  hen,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  those  chick- 
ens when  they  were  bom.     They  never  scratched  any  com. 

Int. — How  is  that? 

End. — ^Why,  when  they  would  stand  on  the  long  leg,  the 
short  leg  wouldn't  reach  {imitating  with  one  leg). 


CATTLE  AND  TURKEY. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam  !  did  you  hear  I  was  a  pedess  ? 

Interlocutor. — ^A  pedess  ?    What  is  a  pedess  ? 

End. — ^A  pedess  is  a  walkist. 

Int. — Oh,  you're  a  walker  are  you?  Well,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  great  Littlewood? 

End. — Of  course  I  have ;  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  me  ? 

Int. — Not  as  a  pedestrian. 

End. — I  guess  you  don't  take  the  papers. 

Int. — Yes,  sir,  I  do,  every  morning. 

End. — Yes,  when  you  get  up  before  your  next  door 
neighbor. 

Int. — No  insinuations,  sir. 

End. — Well,  my  father  and  myself  accomplished  a  feat 
that  throws  all  other  feats  completely  in  the  shade,  and  we've  got 
the  feet  to  do  it  with. 

Int. — ^What  did  you  do  ? 

End. — We  drave  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Int. — You  drove  a  drove  of  cattle. 

End. — Yes,  we  drove  a  drive  of  cattle,  and  a  flock  of  tur- 
keys. 

Int. — No !  no  !  Bones,  you  mean  you  drove  a  drove  of 
cattle. 

End. — Yes ;  driv  a  druv  of  turkeys  and  a  flock  of  cattle. 

Int. — ^There  you  are  getting  mixed  up.  You  drove  a  drove 
of  cattle  and  a  flock  of  turkeys. 
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End. — Say,  who's  telling  this  story? 

Int. — You  are,  but  you  get  it  wrong. 

End. — No,  I  don't ;  my  father  and  myself  we  drive  a  druv 
of  cattle  and  a  flock  of  turkeys  four  hundred  miles  in  four  days 
and  nights.     That's  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-five  hours. 

Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  There  are  only  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  day. 

End. — Well,  we  got  up  an  hour  before  day. 

Int. — Oh,  you  did !     Well,  did  you  have  any  trouble  ? 

End. — Yes,  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  the  old  man  the  other 
morning ;  he  put  a  head  on  me  and  that  settled  it. 

Int. — I  meant,  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  cattle  ?  I 
should  think  they  would  become  tired  and  want  to  sleep. 

End.^ — No,  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  with  the  cattle,  but  I 
think  those  were  the  meanest  dispositioned  turkeys  I  ever  had 
any  dealings  with.     Did  you  ever  drive  turkeys  ? 

Int. — No,  sir. 

End. — Well,  you'll  have  to  some  day.  But  no  use  talking^ 
those  turkeys  would  go  to  roost  every  night.  You  see,  they 
were  used  to  it,  and  you  couldn't  stop  them. 

Int.  {turning  to  circle). — Ah  !  now  I  have  him.  {To  Bones .) 
Here,  sir ;  how  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  drive  them  night 
and  day  when  the  turkeys  go  to  roost  every  night  ? 

End. — Well,  you  see,  when  we  got  to  Salt  Lake  the  Mor- 
mons wouldn't  buy  the  turkeys. 

Int. — Here  !  here  !  The  Mormons  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  ;  how  could  you  drive  those  turkeys  day  and  night 
when  they  went  to  roost  every  night  ? 

End. — We  never  used  to  stop  and  cook  ;  just  took  a  lunch 
in  our  hands. 

Int. — Come  !  Come,  sir  !  Answer  my  question  :  How 
could  you  drive  those  turkeys  when  they  went  to  roost  at 
night? 

End. — Who  said  the  turkeys  went  to  roost  every  night? 
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Int. — ^Why,  you  said  so. 

End. — Who  said  I  said  so?  That's  no  say  so,  coz  you 
said  t>o. 

Int. — I  say,  you  said  so. 

End. — Did  I  say  the  turkeys  went  to  roost  every  night? 

Int. — You  certainly  did. 

End. — Well,  if  I  said  so.  Til  stick  to  it ;  I  won't  go  back  on 
my  word. 

Int. — Well,  sir ;  how  could  you  drive  the  turkeys  when  they 
used  to  go  to  roost  every  night  ? 

End.  {triumphantly), — Why,  the  turkeys  went  to  roost  on 
the  cattle's  back  and  we  drove  them  right  along. 


WHERE   DO   YOU    LIVE  ? 

Endman. — That's  nice  singing,  isn't  it?  I  tell  you,  its  sing- 
ular that  every  song  we  hear  now-a-days  is  devoted  to  mother. 
They  don't  want  to  give  the  old  man  a  chance. 

Interlocutor. — You  forget  that  good  old  song,  **  Father, 
Dear  Father,  Come  Home  With  Me  Now." 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  that's  so  !  Then  there's  another :  "  The 
Old  Man's  Drunk  Again."  I'll  tell  you  a  song  I  like  pretty 
well,  "When  You  Swallow  Home  Made  Pies." 

Int. — No  !  no  I  You  mean  **  When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly." 

End. — ^Well,  I  knew  it  was  swallowing  something  on  your 
way  home.  Then,  there's  another  one  too,  "All  Alone  My 
Lonely  Chain  I'm  Keeping." 

Int. — ^You  mean  **  All  Alone  My  Lonely  Watch  I'm  Keep- 
mg. 

End. — No,  I  don't ;  the  pawn  broker  is  keeping  the  watch. 
Then  there's  another  one,  **  Give  the  Worldngfman  His  Pants." 
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Int. — Nonsense,  sir !  You  mean  '*  Give  the  Workingman 
a  Chance." 

End. — Oh,  yes !  A  chance  to  get  his  pants.  Give  the 
workingman  half  a  chance,  and  he'll  soon  have  a  whole  suit  of 
clothes.     Say,  Sam,  why  don't  you  call  up  and  see  us. 

Int. — I  would  be  pleased  to  call  and  see  you,  but  I  do  not 
know  where  you  live. 

End. — ^We  don't  live  where  we  do  now,  we've  moved.  Ks 
cheaper  to  move  than  to  pay  rent 

Int. — ^Where  do  you  live?  on  the  pike? 

End. — ^That's  it ;  you  turn  right  on  the  pike. 

Int. — ^You  are  living  on  the  road  then. 

End. — No  ;  we  don't  live  on  the  road  now.  We  paid  the 
rent  and  the  landlord  let  us  move  in  again. 

Int. — Well,  does  the  road  face  the  house  ? 

End. — No ;  the  road  lies  down  flat,  it  faces  the  sky. 

Int. — Does  the  house  face  the  road  ? 

End. — No ;  the  house  stands  up  and  faces  the  cornfield. 

Int. — Well,  does  the  road  run  by  the  house  ? 

End. — No,  sir  !  the  road  stays  still,  but  the  hogs  run  by  the 
house. 

Int.  {impatiently). — Which  side  of  the  road  is  the  house 
on? 

End. — Well,  if  you  go  to  the  left  you  won't  be  right.  But, 
if  you  go  to  the  right  you'll  get  left,  as  sure  as  you  come  out 
looking  for  that  house. 

Int. — Is  your  house  on  this  side  of  the  street  or  that  side 
{ntakes  gestures)  ? 

End. — Oh,  it's  on  that  side  {inotio?is,  both  Itands)  going 
out. 

Int. — Well,  if  it  is  on  that  side  as  you  go  out,  what  side  is 
it  on  when  you  come  in  ? 

End. — Why,  this  side,  when  you  come  in  {^gestures  with  both 
Jiands).     Come  out.     You  can't  help  missing  it 
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Int. — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  Say,  I  saw  you  in  town  last 
week. 

End. — ^You  saw  me,  did  you  ?  Goodness,  gracious !  Is  it 
possible  {laughs) !     He  saw  me !     When  did  you  see  me  ? 

Int. — It  was  last  Tuesday. 

End. — Tuesday?     Where  was  I  when  you  saw  me? 

Int. — You  were  standing  in  front  of  the  Continental  Hotel. 

End. — That  was  me !  That's  where  I  always  stand  when 
Tm  in  town.  I  board  there.  That  is,  a  friend  of  mine  boards 
there  and  I  eat  his  meals  when  he's  out  of  town.  So  you  saw 
me,  did  you  ?     How  was  I  dressed  ? 

Int. — In  the  height  of  fashion ;  silk  hat,  dress  suit,  lavender 
kids,  and  a  fifty  cent  cigar. 

End. — ^That  was  me  I  I  had  them  all  on,  my  trunk  was 
empty.  I've  got  three  changes  !  '*  Off,"  "On,"  and  "  Wear  out." 
Where  were  you  when  you  saw  me  ? 

Int. — I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 

End. — And  where  was  I  ? 

Int. — On  the  opposite  side. 

End. — Did  you  see  who  I  was  with  ? 

Int. — Why,  a  young  lady. 

End.  {laughs), — Oh,  you  rascal !  You  guessed  it  the  first 
time     Did  you  see  her? 

Int. — I  could  not  help  seeing  her. 

End.  {laughs). — Oh,  go  'way,  and  where  was  I  ? 

Int. — On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

End. — Did  you  see  the  girl  ? 

Int. — Of  course  I  saw  her. 

End. — ^Was  there  anybody  with  her  ? 

Int. — ^Yes,  you  were  with  her. 

End.  {Bursts  out  lauglting). — ^And  where  was  I  ? 

Int. — Have  I  not  told  you  again  and  again  you  were  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  ?     {Business  ad  libitum^ 

End. — So  you  saw  my  girl  I     Did  you  notice  the  color  of 
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her  hair  ?  (The  color  of  a  Dutch  bed-stead)  Say,  I  saw  you 
last  summer  going  home  feeling  too  happy  for  any  use.  You 
were  taking  up  all  the  sidewalk  and  part  of  the  road,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  your  voice  :  "  Hip  !  Hip !  Hurrah  !  I'm  a  whale  !  " 
and  singing :  "  I  won't  go  home  till  morning."  A  policeman 
grabbed  you  and  you  didn't  get  home  for  thirty  days. 

Int. — I  think  I  was  going  to  that  great  excursion  when  I 
saw  you. 

End. — Excursion  ?  Oh,  I  wish  you  hadn't  mentioned  that 
here.  Every  time  I  think  of  that  excursion  it  brings  tears  to  my 
eyes,    {Commences  to  cry.) 

Int. — ^Well,  Bones,  I  am  very  sorry  I  spoke  about  it  What 
is  the  trouble  ?     What  happened  ? 

End. — Didn't  you  hear  about  it  ? 

Int. — No ;  what  was  it  ? 

End.  {cries  ad  libitum).— Oh  !  Oh !  Well,  I'll  tell  you  about 
it :  Just  as  I  got  to  the  wharf,  everyone  was  on  board  anticipating 
a  great  time.  Band  was  a  plajnng,  everyone  was  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  boat  hadn't  been  gone  no  more  than 
twenty  minutes  when  the  boiler  burst,  and  you  never  saw  so  much 
hash  in  your  life. 

Int. — Were  none  of  the  passengers  saved? 

End. — Not  one  soul  was  saved.  There  was  a  few  old  shoes 
floated  ashore  and  that's  all.     {Cries  loudly!) 

Int. — There  !  there  !  Bones,  do  not  take  on  so  ;  I  suppose 
your  father  or  mother  was  on  board  ? 

End. — No,  sir.     {Cries  loudly.) 

Int. — ^Well,  perhaps  your  brother  or  a  sister  was  on 
board? 

End. — No  !  oh,  no.  {Cries  louder.)  I  didn't  know  a  soul 
on  board. 

Int.  {indignantly). — ^Well,  what  are  you  crying  for? 

End. — Because  my  mother-in-law  missed  the  boat. 
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IN    CHICAGO   LOOKING  FOR   A   DIVORCE. 

Interlocutor. — ^What  is  the  matter,  Tambo,  you  look  hag- 
^rd  this  evening  ? 

En  OMAN. — I  look  haggard  !  well,  I  ought  to.  I  got  up  this 
morning  "  Before  Dawn  **  and  I  read  '*  She." 

Int. — Oh,  ho,  I  know  why  you  look  so  badly. 

End. — ^Why  do  I  look  so  badly  ? 

Int. — Drinking  so  much  at  night.  Now,  Tambo,  you  are 
a  friend,  and  allow  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  and  that  is, 
if  you  do  not  stop  your  drinking  you  will  never  get  ahead  in  this 
world. 

End. — rU  never  get  a  head,  eh !  Well,  let  me  bet  you 
right  here,  Til  get  a  bigger  head  than  you  in  the  morning. 
I  was  at  a  political  meeting  last  evening ;  I  tell  you  that  will 
give  you  a  head  in  the  morning,  if  anything  will ;  I  was  lucky 
to  get  out  the  way  I  did. 

Int. — What  was  the  matter  ? 

End. — ^Why,  they  were  going  to  take  every  one's  eyes  and 
nose  off  in  the  meeting  ;  so  I  flew  out. 

Int. — Nonsense.  They  do  not  take  people's  eyes  and  nose 
off  at  political  meetings. 

End. — I  tell  you,  the  chairman  said  so,  and  I  knew  by  the 
way  he  spoke  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

Int. — Explain  yourself;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
political  meeting. 

End. — ^Well,  I  came  in,  and  I  tell  you  I  didn't  stay  long  after 
what  I  heard.  The  first  thing  I  heard  was  :  "  Now  then,  gentlemen, 
the  previous  questions  have  been  called,  and  the  ayes  {eyes)  and 
nos  {fiose)  are  ordered."  A  member  jumped  on  his  feet  and 
said,  *'  My  friends,  I  beg  that  for  a  moment  you  will  all  lend  me 
your  ears."  What  do  you  think  of  that?  He  wanted  to  bor- 
row our  ears.     He  was  the  one  that  started  all  the  trouble.     Just 
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then  the  chairman  jumped  up  and  he  was  wild,  and  cried  out  to 
the  top  of  his  voice :  '*  Order !  Everybody  !  I  say  no  one  can 
lend  his  ears  here  until  the  ays  (eyes)  and  nos  {nose)  have  been 
taken/'  That  settled  it :  when  I  heard  that  I  hollered  out,  **  Mur- 
der ! "  and  I  flew  out. 

Int. — Ha  !  ha !  Well,  well ;  you  ought  to  know  better. 
You  want  to  go  west,  my  son,  go  west 

End. — ^Thaf  s  what  Adam  said  when  he  beheld  the  first  sun 
rise.  "  Go  West  my  sun,  go  West."  By  the  way,  Sam.  did 
you  hear  about  the  suicide  up  our  way  ? 

Int. — No,  I  did  not. 

End. — ^Well,  they  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  suicide  or  a 
murder.  That  is,  they  don't  know  whether  he  killed  himself  or 
whether  some  one  killed  him ;  but  when  the  jury  saw  a  paper 
collar  on  the  man  the  judge  said  that  was  good  evidence. 
"  Look  and  see  if  the  collar  has  been  turned  or  not,"  said  the 
judge.     The  jury  looked  and  said,  "Yes."     The  judge   said, 

"  Well,  if  his  collar  has  been  turned,  he  is  from ?  "     Just 

then  another  one  of  the  jury  looked  on  the  collar  and  on  close 
examination  found  that  it  had  been  turned  twice.  The  judge  said, 
"  Are  you  sure."     And  the  juries  answered,  *'  Yes."     The  judge 

said,**  That  settles  it,  the  man  is  from "   {use  local).     Now, 

they  found  out  the  town  he  came  from ;  but  they  couldn't  find 
out  whether  he  killed  himself  or  was  killed.  Of  course,  the  man 
that  killed  him  (if  he  was  murdered)  don't  want  to  give  himself 
away.  Just  then  an  idea  struck  me.  I  said,  "  Judge,  I  have  an  idea 
that  will  reveal  the  whole  mystery  !  "  The  judge  said,  **  Out  with 
it  at  once."  I  said,  "  Put  the  dead  man  on  the  scales  and 
he  will  give  himself  a  weigh  (away)."  Sam,  did  you  hear  about 
it? 

Int. — About  what  ? 

End. — I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you. 

Int. — What,  married  ? 

End. — Oh,  no,  not  quite  so  bad ;  but  I  am  engaged. 
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Int. — ^Who  to  ? 

End. — Miss  Saccharine  Mockapple.  I  am  kind  of  afraid, 
and  I  think  I  will  have  to  break  that  engagement. 

Int. — Why  so  ?.  what  are  you  afraid  of? 

End. — ^Well,  Fll  tell  you,  marriage  to  me  is  like  putting 
your  hand  into  a  bag  containing  99  snakes  and  one  eel.  You 
may  get  the  eel,  but  the  chances  are  against  you.  But  I  tell  you, 
Sam,  how  I  feel  about  it :  When  I  see  her  beautiful  face,  and 
when  I  hear  the  sound  of  her  loving  voice,  I  say  to  myself, 
**  Well,  I  guess  I  will  keep  my  engagement ; "  but  when  she  gets 
out  of  my  sight,  I  say  to  myself,  "  Pshaw,  I  guess  I'll  get  her  to 
put  on  skates  and  let  her  slide."  She  has  charge  of  a  local  tele- 
phone office  and  she  has  such  dulcet  tones  to  her  beautiful  voice 
that  when  she  is  talking  through  the  instrument,  the  wires 
between  the  station  become  an  iEolian  harp,  and  little  birds  fly 
out  to  roost  on  the  wires  in  order  to  learn  new  music  for  their 
songs.     You  know  her  sister,  don't  you,  Sam  ? 

Int. — ^The  homely  one  ? 

End. — ^That's  enough,  I  know  that  you  know  her.  I  am 
glad  that  face  didn't  grow  on  me.  I  think  her  face  would  look 
better  upside  down,  don't  you  ?  I  took  the  handsomer  one  up  in 
the  mountains  last  summer  during  her  vacation.  We  went  up 
in  Ada  round  back  mountains. 

Int. — No,  no.     You  mean  Adirondack  Mountains. 

End. — Oh,  is  that  it ;  I  thought  it  was  Ada  round  backs 
mountains.  I  tell  you  it's  nice  to  make  love  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  forest  It  is  so  romantic,  you  see.  Your  girl  grabs 
you  by  the  arm,  and  she  gets  up  side  of  you  and  she  sighs,  and 
you  sigh,  and  you  both  sigh.  Then  you  look  into  one  another's 
eyes  with  loving  tenderness,  and  there  you  could  see  one 
another's  souls,  then  you  look  at  the  lofty  tree.  Ah,  there  is  a 
soul  in  the  tree  as  well  as  in  us.  I  mean  a  something  more  than 
matter,  more  than  the  bark,  more  than  the  twigs,  the  leaves,  the 
foliage.     There  is  an  expression  in  them,  an  expression  of  some 
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invisible  power,  as  if  they  said,  '*  ah,  there,  I'm  looking  at  you, 
you  rascal."  Then,  Sam,  we  went  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain  and  there  I  was  thrilled  with  the  expression  that  came 
to  my  brain  from  the  surrounding  view.  The  over-topping  hills 
and  the  suspended  clouds  which  assumed  every  possible  shape 
trying,  as  it  were,  to  give  us  some  conception  of  the  possibilities 
of  form  and  color  lurking  in  the  rain  drops.  I  gazed  upon  the 
wondrous  panorama,  glimpses  of  which  we  caught  through  the 
vanishing  mist.  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  a  body  with  shrinking 
sensibility  endowed  to  respond  to  the  communications  of  beauty, 
grandeur  and  poetry.  Sam,  I  think  Fm  up  too  high.  Oh,  I  tell 
you,  my  girl  loves  to  travel.  Well,  it  is  due  to  their  sex,  anyway. 
Women  are  the  greatest  travelers  in  the  world. 

Int. — ^I  beg  to  differ. 

End. — Well,  Tm  glad  you  don't  b^  for  any  more  of  my 
tobacco. 

Int. — Not  this  time  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  men  are  the  great- 
est travelers  in  this  world.  Look  at  Livingston,  Stanley.  No 
woman  ever  traveled  like  them. 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  and  in  quicker  time. 

Int. — Explain  yourself. 

End. — ^Well,  we  will  take  a  young  girl  who  is  about  to  be 
married.  Two  days  before  she  is  married  you  will  find  her  in 
the  promised  land.  One  day  before  marriage  in  Holy  Land. 
The  day  she  is  married,  you  find  her  in  the  United  States.  The 
day  after,  you  find  her  in  the  honeymoon  ;  and  three  weeks  after 
she  is  married {endman  begifts  to  laugh  ;  business  of  work- 
ing it  up.) 

Int. — ^Where  do  you  find  her  then  ? 

End. — You'll  find  her  in  Chicago  looking  for  a  divorce. 
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MORE  LUCK. 

Endman. — Say,  do  you  know  my  girl,  Susan  Cinch? 

Interlocutor. — Yes. 

End. — I  had  her  out  riding  the  other  afternoon,  and  she 
couldn't  skate  at  all. 

Int. — What  did  you  do  with  her. 

End. — Why,  I  let  her  slide. 

Int. — Bones,  where  were  you  going  with  that  gun  on  your 
shoulder  the  other  day. 

End.. — ^Why,  I  was  going  out  hunting. 

Int. — ^That  was  a  nice  gun  you  had;  was  it  an  English 
twist  ? 

End. — No ;  I  think  it  was  a  German  roll  Sam,  that's  the 
finest  gun  you  ever  saw  in  your  life. 

Int. — How  far  will  it  carry. 

End. — ^I  don't  know.  I  carried  it  seven  miles  the  other 
day.     But,  say,  Sam,  I  have  to  load  it  with  salt  ? 

Int. — ^What  do  you  have  to  do  that  for  ? 

End. — Because,  it  kills  game  so  far  ofF  that  it  would  spoil 
before  I  got  to  it  I  went  out  here  in  Jersey  hunting  ducks,  and 
what  do  you  think,  I  looked  up  in  the  air  and  it  was  just  black 
with  ducks.  Sam,  as  I  took  the  landlord  and  began  to  load  up 
the  gun. 

Int. — Landlord?  Why,  I  never  heard  of  a  landlord  being 
attached  to  a  gun  before. 

End. — No,  but  I  heard  of  a  landlord  being  attached  to  your 
trunk.  Well,  I  up  with  the  gun  and  fired,  and  that  gun 
was  worse  than  a  mule.  It  nearly  kicked  the  life  out  of  me, 
I  forgot  to  take  the  landlord  out  of  it,  and  what  do  you 
think,  I  strung  nineteen  ducks  on  the  one  ramrod,  and  it 
wasn't  a  good  day  for  ducks  either.  The  ramrod  continued  on 
its  course,  and  stuck  into  a  tree.  As  I  was  going  after  the  ram- 
rod I  had  to  cross  a  ditch  of  water.    More  luck  !    What  do  you 
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think  ?  a  bushel  of  fish  in  each  shoe,  and  it  wasn't  a  good  day  for 
fish,  either. 

Int. — ^You  did  not  have  those  shoes  on,  did  you  ? 

End. — No ;  I  had  on  that  pair  of  yours  that  you  said 
pinched  your  feet.  I  went  up  to  this  tree,  it  was  a  hollow  one 
and  the  honey  bees  had  made  a  nest  there.  I  pulled  out  the 
ramrod,  and  more  luck  !  a  stream  of  honey  kept  running  out  of 
that  tree,  and  it  wasn't  a  good  day  for  honey  either.  I  went  to 
grab  something  to  stop  up  the  hole  with — more  luck  !  I  grabbed 
a  rabbit  by  its  organ  handle. 

Int. — ^What  do  you  mean  ? 

End. — Why,  I  grabbed  him  by  his  narrative. 

Int. — No  !  No  !  You  mean  by  his  tail. 

End. — Yes,  and  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  solutions  in  the 
air. 

Int. — You  mean  revolutions. 

End. — Who  had  this  rabbit  you  or  me?  Sam,  the  rabbit 
seceded  from  his  tail  and  flew  into  a  field  of  wheat — more  luck  !  It 
scared  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  quails  to  death  and  it  wasn't 
a  good  day  for  quail  either. 

Int. — Why  do  you  not  make  it  a  thousand,  and  be  done 
with  it? 

End. — Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  tell  a  lie  for  one  poor 
little  quail.  Well,  Sam,  I  gathered  up  all  the  game  and  started 
for  home — more  luck  !  I  had  to  cross  a  bridge  going  home, 
the  bridge  broke  down  and  I  went  up  to  my  ankles  in  the 
mud. 

Int. — You  should  not  notice  such  a  little  thing ;  why,  I  often 
went  up  to  my  knees  in  the  mud  when  I  have  been  out 
hunting. 

End. — It  was  different  with  me,  Sam ;  I  went  in  head 
first. 
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STORM   AT   SEA. 

Interlocutor. — Say,  Bones,  where  have  you  been  of  late  ? 
I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time. 

Endman. — Fve  been  on  a  sea  voyage. 

Int. — Did  you  enjoy  your  trip  ? 

End. — ^Well,  I  did  and  I  didn't.  Have  you  ever  been  out 
on  the  briny  deep  ? 

Int. — I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  had  that  pleasure. 

End. — Pleasure  !  Now  I  know  you  have  never  been  to  sea. 
ril  tell  you  about  our  trip,  and  may  be  you'll  not  think  it  so  very 
pleasant :  We  started  out  from  New  York  in  fine  style  on  one 
of  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Cromwell  Line ;  I  didn't  want  to  go 
on  the  Guion  line,  for  I  didn't  feel  like  "guying"  just  then. 
Well,  the  first  day  out,  you  never  saw  people  so  pleasant  in  all 
your  life,  so  sociable  ;  the  ladies  commenced  swapping  magazines 
and  gentlemen  they  were  swapping  stumps.  The  officers  of  the 
steamer  they  were  doing  the  agreeable,  and  everybody  seemed 
happy.  There  was  a  newly  married  couple  on  board ;  the  man 
was  one  of  those  fellows  who  part  their  hair  in  the  middle,  if  one 
hair  happens  to  get  across  the  part,  it  gives  him  the  headache. 
You've  seen  those  kind  of  sandwiches,  haven't  you  ? 

Int. — ^Any  amount  of  them,  Bones. 

End. — Well,  this  couple  were  up  on  deck,  sitting  near 
each  other.  He'd  call  her  Birdie  and  she'd  call  him  "  Dawdy." 
First  it  was  "Birdie"  and  then  "Dawdy."  He  kissed  her 
for  her  mother,  then  she  kissed  him  for  her  sister  and  he  kissed 
her  for  her  aunt.  Well,  they  kept  hunting  up  relations  there 
for  about  an  hour.  He  took  her  head  and  leaned  it  on  his 
breast,  and  said  to  her,  "  Birdie !  if  Dawdy  was  to  die,  what 
would  Birdie  do  ?  "  And  she  replied  in  a  fainting  way :  **  Why, 
Birdie  would  die,  too."  That  made  me  sick !  But  the  next 
day  everything  was  different ;  the  water  began  to  get  rough  and 
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fhe  steamer  began  to  pitch  and  toss,  and  roll  from  one  side  to  an* 
other.    We  had  struck  a  Jimmycane. 

Int. — You  mean  a  hurricane. 

End. — Well,  it  hurried  us  when  it  came,  and  just  then  one 
of  these  big  waves  came. 

Int. — You  mean  a  swell  ? 

End. — No,  sir ;  this  was  no  swell,  it  was  a  ruffian,  for  he 
struck  the  ship  a  terrible  blow  right  in  the  snoot. 

Int. — ^You  mean  it  struck  the  bow  ? 

End. — You  bet  your  life  it  made  the  ship  bow,  and  every- 
one on  board  of  her.  I  thought  every  minute  would  be  my 
next ;  my  heart  was  away  up  in  my  throat ;  Fd  have  choked  if  I 
hadn't  had  presence ja£  mmdi  ' "  " 

Tl^. — ^Why,  what  did  you  do  ? 

End. — ^Why,  I  swallowed  it  right  quick.  Well,  you  ought 
to  have  seen  the  passengers ;  it  kind  of  changed  the  expression 
of  everyone.  We  looked  at  one  another  and  then  looked  away 
again  quick.  All  of  us  had  kind  of  a  suspicious  look,  like,  if 
we  knew  anything  against  each  other,  we'd  throw  it  up  in  a 
minute.  There  was  one  sailor  there  named  "  Chips,"  he  was  the 
sickest  man  I  ever  saw. 

Int. — How  sick  was  he  ? 

End. — Why,  the  captain  had  to  tell  him  to  go  forward  and 
heave  up  the  anchor.  I  went  down  where  the  steerage  passen- 
gers were,  and  they  were  eating  dinner.  Well,  I  never  laughed 
so  much  in  all  my  life.  The  table  they  were  eating  off  was  sus- 
pended, and  it  was  swinging  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  the 
plates  were  all  made  of  tin.  They  were  eating  soup,  and  the 
plates  swung  back  and  forward  so  fast,  they  couldn't  tell  whether 
they  were  eating  out  of  their  own  plate  or  some  one  else's,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  you  would  hear  some  one  hollering  "  New 
York." 

Int. — ^Were  you  sick.  Bones  ? 

End. — Was  I  sick  ?     Well,  Sam,  I  was  kind  of  dizzy,  and 
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the  engineer  he  kept  telling  me  I  ought  to  swallow  a  piece  of 
raw  salt  pork  with  a  string  on  the  end  of  it.  Well,  I  went  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel  to  look  at  the  water,  and  once  in  a  while  I 
hollered  "  New  York,"  myself.  I  tell  you,  Sam,  it  was  a  heavy 
storm.  The  captain  lost  about  half  his  men,  and  he  commenced 
to  give  orders  to  the  passengers.  The  first  officer  he  was  washed 
overboard  with  a  piece  of  soap.  The  captain  hollered  to  me, 
**  go  forward  and  pull  on  the  fore  sheets." 

Int. — Did  you  do  it? 

End. — Did  I  do  it  ?     I  only  had  two  sheets  and  a  blanket 
I  wasn't  going  to  pull  them  to  pieces. 


YOU   CAN'T   SCRATCH   THAT   OUT. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  I  saw  you  out  late  last  night,  what 
makes  you  stay  out  so  late  every  night  ? 

Interlocutor. — Well,  Bones,  Fm  a  single  man  and  have 
no  one  to  take  me  home. 

End. — ^Why  don't  you  get  a  policeman  to  take  you  home? 
You  ought  to  get  engaged  to  be  married  like  me. 

Int. — You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  engaged  to  be 
married  ? 

End. — Yes,  sir ;  I'm  engaged  to  be  married  next  Sunday. 
Sam,  there's  nothing  so  nice  as  to  get  married.  You  go  into 
the  church,  you  know,  and  you  clasp  hands,  and  the  minister 
says,  "  will  you  have  this  lady  for  your  wife,"  and  you  say, 
"yes,"  and  then  you  come  out  and  you  feel  married.  Somehow 
you  feel  more — well  you  feel — ^that  is  to  say  you — well,  you 
know  where  to  put  your  money  then — ^in  silk  dresses,  sealskin 
coats  and  spring  bonnets.  But,  say  1  talking  of  married  life,  you 
know  Jasper  Simpkins,  don't  you  ? 
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Int. — ^Yes ;  I  knew  Jasper  Simpson  well. 

End. — ^Well,  Jasper  is  going  to  get  married. 

Int. — Nonsense !  Jasper  is  too  young  to  get  married. 

End. — ^What  are  you  talking  about?  Jasper  Simpson  is 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Int. — I  tell  you  he  is  only  twenty.  Oh,  by  the  way,  his 
sister  told  me  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

End. — Well,  I  know  he*s  twenty-one ;  he's  old  enough  to 
vote. 

Int. — I  know  he's  only  eighteen,  for  I  was  down  to  Jasper's 
house  last  Sunday  and  I  looked  at  the  &mily  record  in  the  Bible 
and  there  I  saw:  "Jasper  Simpson,  bom  1877,"  and  it  is  now 
1895,  which  makes  him  eighteen  years  old,  and  you  cannot 
scratch  that  out. 

End. — You  can't  scratch  that  out,  eh  ?  Well,  I  can  prove 
he  is  twenty-one  years  old,  no  matter  how  many  records  you  saw. 
I  saw  Jasper  the  other  day  and  he  told  me  he  had  the  seven 
years'  itch  three  times.  Now,  seven  times  three  are  twenty-one, 
and  you  can't  scratch  that  out 


BAD    BUTTER. 

Endman. — I  say,  Sam,  are  you  in  the  same  old  business 
now,  stealing  ? 

Interlocutor — What  is  that  ? 

End. — Are  you  in  the  same  old  business  now  ^  (^Business 
of  grabbing  iinth  hand,  as  if  stealing  from  one  basket  to  another^ 
etc.) 

Int. — Yes ;  that  is  partially  right ;  taking  eggs  from  one 
basket  to  another.     I  am  in  the  butter  and  egg  business. 

End. — Say,  don't  you  serve  Miss  Skimmerhom  with  butter ? 

Int. — Yes,  indeed. 
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End. — I  thought  that  was  your  butter.  There  is  something 
about  that  butter  that  makes  you  know  it  at  once ;  it  lets  you 
know  that  it's  on  the  table. 

Int. — I  bring  fresh  butter  and  eggs  there  every  morning. 

End. — Do  you  bring  it  in  ?     I  thought  it  walked  in. 

Int. — It  can't  very  well  walk  in  from  Chester  County  where 
I  have  my  dairy. 

End. — ^The  butter  we  get  can  walk  in  from  California. 

Int. — Do  not  make  frin  of  that  butter ;  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  butter  is  my  wife's  own  churning. 

End. — ^The  lazy  thing ! 

Int. — What !  my  wife  ? 

End. — -No ;  the  butter.  That  butter  is  strong  enough  to 
chum  itself 

Int. — ^What  makes  you  so  smart  ? 

End. — Your  butter.     It  took  all  the  skin  off  my  mouth. 

Int. — I  do  not  want  you  to  talk  that  way  about  my  butter. 
Here  are  gentlemen  who  eat  my  butter,  and  you  don't  hear  them 
saying  anything  about  it. 

End. — ^They  couldn't !     They  couldn't ! 

Int. — Why  could  they  not. 

End. — It  knocked  them  speechless.  They  don't  know  what 
good  butter  is,  anyhow.     They've  been  eating  lard  all  their  lives. 

Int. — ^Well,  it  is  good  butter. 

End. — Yes  ;  good  butter  to  grease  a  wagon  with.  Do  you 
know  when  a  person  has  butter  like  that  in  the  house,  he  has  no 
use  for  a  burglar  alarm.  He  feels  perfectly  safe.  All  a  person 
has  to  do  is  to  put  a  hunk  of  that  butter  in  the  hall,  and  if  a 
burglar  comes  in,  he  will  drop  dead  as  soon  as  he  smells  it. 
You'll  find  the  burglar  and  the  butter  together  in  the  morning 
with  the  butter  on  top.     Do  you  still  use  the  same  stamp  ? 

Int. — Oh,  yes. 

End. — You  still  stamp  it  with  your  face.  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized your  hce  on  top.     Say,  that  butter  is  old  enough  to  vote. 
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Int. — How  do  you  know  it  is  old  butter? 

End. — ^Why,  I  found  gray  hairs  in  mine ;  if  you  had  any 
energy  about  you,  you'd  take  it  to  the  barber  shop  and  get  its 
hair  cut.  Why,  the  butter  we  get  has  whiskers  that  long  {ntalcs 
gestures).  The  landlady  hands  each  boarder  a  razor,  and  each 
boarder  shaves  his  own  butter.  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I 
found  dandruff  in  mine.  There  is  an  old  gentleman  that  boards 
with  us  and  he  asked  me  what  was  good  to  make  hair  grow ;  I 
told  him  your  butter  would.  He's  just  as  bald  as  he  can  be  ;  he 
parts  his  hair  with  a  towel  Well,  he  used  your  butter  on  top 
of  his  head  and  what  do  you  think  ? 

Int. — ^A  good  crop  of  hair  came  out. 

End. — No,  sir;  Grass,  five  feet  high  came  out  on  his 
head. 

Int. — Here  !  I  do  not  want  any  more  of  this. 

End. — ^Well,  I  don't  want  any  more  of  it  either.  I'm  no 
hog !  I  know  when  I've  got  enough. 

Int. — Now,  you  drop  it. 

End. — Yes,  and  I'll  get  Mrs.  Skiomierhom  to  stop  it 

Int. — I  won't  stand  it. 

End.-— -I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could. 

Int. — I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  sell  that  butter  for 
fifty  cents  a  pound. 

End. — It  must  be  before  they  open  the  tub,  for  I'm  sure  no 
one  will  buy  that  butter  if  they  get  one  sniff  of  it.  It  can't  cost 
you  anymore  than  three  cents  a  pound.  But,  say,  Sam,  do  you 
live  at  the  same  place  you  did  three  years  ago  ? 

Int. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  own  the  house. 

End. — That  don't  surprise  me.  You  ought  to  own  the 
world  if  you  get  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  that  butter.  Let  me 
think  !     It's  three  years  since  I  placed  my  foot  in  your  domicile. 

Int. — Yes  ;  it  must  be  over  three  years. 

End. — I'll  never  forget  the  steak  I  eat  there.  That  was  a 
dandy  steak. 
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Int. — You  bet  that  was  good  steak^  and  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  we  have  steak  every  day. 

End. — Same  steak  ? 

Int. — No,  sir ;  the  same  quality. 

End. — What  do  you  call  that  steak  ? 

Int. — Sirloin  steak. 

End. — ^That's  it !  Celluloid  steak.     I  thought  so. 

Int. — Well,  ril  never  forget  the  steak  I  ate  at  your  house. 

End. — Neither  will  I ;  you  eat  enough  to  fill  a  trunk.  Say, 
did  you  notice  the  equine  I  had  domiciled  in  the  rear  of  my 
palatial  residence  ? 

Int. — You  do  not  call  that  a  horse,  do  you  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  you  don't  have  to  guess  at  it  anymore, 
I've  got  a  sign  painted  on  him  now,  "  This  is  a  horse." 

Int. — Poor  !  emaciated  creature,  his  ribs  stuck  out  that  far 
{gestures). 

End. — That's  because  I  fed  him  so  much.  It  pushes  his 
ribs  out.     I  use  him  on  a  milk  route. 

Int. — You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  I  own  a  pump  in  the  country ;  that  is,  the 
pump  is  the  best  cow ;  and  do  you  know  that  horse  is  very  intelli- 
gent. Why,  when  I  go  out  on  the  route,  and  come  to  a  cus- 
tomer's house,  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  holler  milk,  and  he  stops 
right  away,  and  I  hook  the  reins  up  {gestures). 

Int. — You  hook  the  horse  ? 

End. — No,  sir;  I  didn't  hook  the  horse,  I  bought  him. 
All  I  hooked  was  the  harness.  Well,  I  go  in  and  serve  the 
chalk  and  water,  then  I  come  out,  jump  into  the  wagon,  and  so 
on  to  the  next  customer ;  every  time  I  holler  "  milk,"  he  stops ; 
he  understands  that  word  "  milk."  I  don't  blame  him  for  stop- 
ping when  he  hears  *'  milk,"  for  my  milk  would  stop  a  clock. 
It's  worse  than  your  butter.  Two  days  ago  I  entered  him  in  a 
race,  and  talk  about  trotting,  that  horse  actually  suiprised  me. 
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Int. — ^The  idea  of  that  horse  in  a  race  ! 

End. — ^Yes;  and  the  race  was  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
first-money.  And  when  we  started,  I  was  two  lengths  behind  {all 
first  part  must  seem  very  muck  interested  and  anxious).  When  we 
got  to  first-quarter,  I  was  pretty  near  even,  and  I  says  "  Go  it 
Dick ; "  and  when  we  got  to  the  half-mile,  I  was  even  up ;  I  was  a 
going  for  all  it  was  worth !  and  when  we  got  to  the  third-quarter, 
I  was  two  lengths  ahead  !  I  jumped  up  in  my  wagon  {Endman 
jumps  up,  gesturing)  and  had  the  lid  of  my  trunk  whipping  him 
on  the  back,  and  saying,  **  Go  it  Dick  ! "  And  just  before  we 
got  under  the  wire,  one  of  my  customers  hollered  "  milk,"  and 
he  stopped  right  there  and  I  lost  the  race. 


WHAT   A   SAD   CATASTROPHE. 

Endman.— (5^^>w  to  cry.    Keeps  it  up  ad  libitum^ 

Interlocutor. — Why,  what* s  the  matter,  Bones  ? 

End.  {crying). — Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear  ! 

Int. — ^There,  there.  Bones  ;  what  is  the  trouble  ? 

End. — {Keeps  on  crying,  wiping  his  eyes  on  his  coat-tail^ 

Int. — Come,  come.  Bones  ;  do  not  take  it  so  much  to  heart. 

End. — I'm  not  taking  it  to  heart,  Tm  taking  it  on  the  coat-tails. 
Oh,  Sam,  Tm  an  orphan,  my  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers 
are  all  dead.     You  used  to  know  my  father,  didn't  you  ? 

Int. — I  can  not  say  that  I  did  ;  what  business  was  he  in  ? 

End. — He  was  a  whaler  and  cruiser ;  he  used  to  cruise 
around  all  night,  and  come  home  and  whale  us  in  the  morning. 
After  that  he  was  engineer  on  a  raft. 

Int. — Engineer  on  a  raft?  How  did  they  get  steam  aboard? 

End. — Bring  it  on  board  in  a  jug.  He  fell  off  the  raft  and 
got  drowned. 
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Int. — What  a  sad  catastrophe. 

End. — What's  that  ? 

Int. — I  said,  what  a  sad  catastrophe. 

End. — Oh,  yes  !  yes. 

Int. — Well,  your  mother,  you  said  she  was  dead  too.  How 
did  she  die  ? 

End. — She  was  drowned  too,  down  at  Coney  Island.  She 
was  bathing  one  day,  slipped  on  a  piece  of  soap,  and  got 
drowned. 

Int. — ^What  a  sad  catastrophe. 

End. — What's  that  ? 

Int. — ^What  a  sad  catastrophe. 

End. — Oh,  yes  !  yes. 

Int. — Well,  your  sister,  how  did  she  die? 

End. — ^Why,  she  was  out  in  the  back  yard  one  day  scrub- 
bing in  the  tub,  and  an  old  billy-goat  came  up  and  butted  my 
sister  once,  and  she  fell  into  the  tub  and  got  drowned  in  soap 
and  water. 

Int. — ^What  a  sad  catastrophe. 

End.  (^puzzled  scratches  his  head), — ^Umph,  yes^  yts. 

Int. — ^Well,  your  brother,  how  did  he  die  ? 

End. — He  was  drowned,  too. 

Int. — What  a  sad  catastrophe. 

End.  (^puzzled  still). — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Int. — Say,  Bones,  let  me  give  you  a  little  piece  of  advice : 
Don't  you  ever  go  near  the  water. 

End. — ^What  for  ? 

Int. — Because  it  seems  to  be  hereditary  in  your  &mily,  and 
you  might  be  drowned,  too.  But,  say,  Bones,  I  have  a  like  story 
to  relate  to  you ;  my  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers  are 
dead  too. 

End. — Well,  you  don't  seem  to  take  it  to  heart  or  coat-tails, 
either.     How  did  your  &ther  die  ? 

Int. — ^A  natural  death  in  bed. 
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End. — What  a  strange  cat*  s  after  me. 

Int. — My  father  died  in  his  own  house  surrounded  by 
his 

End. — His  creditors  ? 

Int. — No,  sir ;  by  his  friends. 

End. — ^What  strange  cat's  after  me. 

Int. — My  mother  died  a  natural  death  in  bed,  also. 

End. — What  strange  cat's  after  me.  Say,  look  here,  let 
me  gfive  you  a  piece  of  advice  :  Don't  you  ever  go  near  a 
bed 

Int. — Why  so  ? 

End. — Because  if  s  red-headed  in  your  fiunily^  and  you 
might  die  in  bed,  too. 


SAP  ENOUGH    TO   FILL   IT. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  what  has  happened  to  your  brother? 
I  have  not  seen  him  lately  ? 

Interlocutor. — Did  you  not  hear  about  it? 

End. — No  ;  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Int. — Why,  he  was  out  riding  and  the  horse  ran  away  with 
him  ;  he  broke  his  arm  ;  he's  been  laid  up  ever  since. 

End. — Is  that  so  ?  Well,  the  same  thing  happened  to  my 
brother,  only  it's  a  little  different.  My  brother  ran  away  with  a 
horse,  and  he's  been  laid  up  for  five  years.  How  are  all  your 
folks,  anyhow? 

Int. — They  are  all  well.     How  is  your  mother? 

End. — She's  well,  thank  you. 

Int. — And  your  father  ? 

End. — He's  well,  thank  you. 

Int. — How  is  your  mother-in-law  ? 
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End. — She's  dead,  thank  you.  How  is  everything  with 
you,  you  old  fossil.? 

Int. — I  am  not  old. 

End. — Go  'long,  youVe  old  enough  to  be  shot.  {Talking 
to  audience,)  Oh,  take  a  shot  at  him,  three  shots  for  five  cents. 
If  you  hit  him  you  get  a  box  of  cigars.  The  idea,  an  old  fellow 
like  you,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old. 

Int. — Knock  off  one  year. 

End. — Well,  we'll  call  it  one  hundred  and  nine  years. 

Int. — That  is  right,  knock  off  one  year. 

End. — ^Take  my  advice  and  knock  off  this  year. 

Int. — I  want  you  to  understand  I  take  good  care  of  myself. 

End. — A  person  has  to,  that  is  watched  by  so  many  detec- 
tives. 

Int. — I  go  to  roost  with  the  chickens. 

End. — ^With  two  or  three  of  them  under  your  arms. 

Int. — No,  no ;  I  go  to  bed  early,  I  mean  ;  and  I  rise  early, 
too.     I  rise  with  the  lark. 

End. — I  can't  stand  that !  You  go  to  bed  with  too  many 
swallows  to  rise  with  the  lark. 

Int. — I  do  not  want  you  to  accuse  me  of  drinking  anything, 
because  I  belong  to  a  temperance  society  called  the  '*  Good 
Templars." 

End. — Does  the  society  know  you  belong  to  it  ? 

Int. — Certainly,  sir. 

End. — What  do  they  use  you  for?     The  horrible  example. 

Int. — No  ;  I  am  one  of  the  shining  lights. 

End. — ^Anyone  could  tell  that  by  the  color  of  your  nose. 

Int.  {rises  angrily). — I  want  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice. 

End. — Sit  down  !  sit  down  !  is  there  a  tack  in  your  chair? 
Sit  down  ! 

Int.  {seats  himself). — Let  me  give  you  this  advice,  but  not 
in  ai^er. 

End. — ^Anyone  can  tell  you're  not  mad.     {ItPtitates  him.) 
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Int. — ^There  are  three  things  a  man  should  possess  in 
world  in  order  to  get  along. 

End. — ^What's  that?     Molasses,  tripe  and  csions  ? 

Int. — No,  it  is  this :  Plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket,  silver 
on  his  tongue,  and  plenty  of  brass  in  his  &ce.  And  there  is 
brass  enough  in  your  face  to  make  a  large  kettle. 

End.  {rises  angrily). — ^Yes,  and  there's  sap  enough  in  your 
head  to  fill  it 


GABRIEL  BLOWS  HIS  HORN. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  I  saw  you  on  Maine  Street  to-day  at 
Mrs.  Simpkin's  apple  stand.  Why  don't  you  pay  her  what  you 
owe  her? 

Interlocutor. — I  want  you  to  understand  I  don't  owe  her 
anything. 

End. — You  don't  ?  Well,  someone  owes  her ;  I  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  you  or  me. 

Int. — It  is  you  who  owes  her. 

End. — Do  I  ?    I  thought  it  was  you  ;  I  don't  owe  her  any- 
thing.    I'll  tell  you  how  it  was :  I  took  an  apple  off  her  fruit 
stand  and  I  didn't  like  the  apple,  so  I  changed  it  for  a  pie  ;  I 
didn't  like  the  pie,  so  I  changed  it  for  a  cocoanut. 

Int. — Well,  why  did  you  not  pay  her  for  the  cocoa- 
nut? 

End. — Didn't  I  give  her  the  pie  for  the  cocoanut? 

Int. — Why  did  you  not  pay  her  for  the  pie  ? 

End. — Well,  didn't  I  give  her  the  apple  for  the  pie? 

Int. — 'Well,  why  did  you  not  pay  her  for  the  apple  ? 

End. — Did  I  eat  the  apple?  But,  say,  Sam,  were  you 
<ver  in  Portland  ? 
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Int. — Oh,  yes. 

End. — Nice  place  for  fruit  and  v^etables,  isn't  it? 

Int. — ^Yes,  indeed ;  they  grow  so  large  there.  I  have  seen  a 
pumpkin  so  large,  that  the  farmer  used  it  for  a  cradle  for  his  two 
children. 

End. — ^Thaf  s  nothing,  I've  seen  two  policemen  sleeping  on 
one  beet  (6eat),  But  there's  no  use  talking,  the  pumpkins  are 
awfully  large ;  I  was  working  in  a  field  once,  and  I  fell  into  one 
of  these  pumpkins,  and  would  you  believe  it,  they  had  to  get  a 
ladder  to  get  me  out.  Then,  the  gfirls  too,  they  are  so  pretty 
there,  all  of  them  red-headed ;.  why,  they  use  the  gfirls  there  for 
lamp-posts  to  loom  up  the  city  with,  but  they  had  to  stop  it 
though  ;  too  many  robberies  committed. 

Int. — ^Where  were  all  the  policemen  ? 

End. — ^They  were  hugging  the  lamp-posts.  Sam,  when 
I  went  to  Portland,  I  went  to  a  hotel  there,  and  put  down  my 
carpet  sack  beside  me,  while  I  registered  my  name ;  when  I 
turned  around  again,  my  carpet  sack  was  gone.  They're  the 
worst  lot  of  thieves  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Int. — Yes,  indeed;  it  will  be  a  sorrowful  day  for  them 
when  the  day  of  judgment  comes  and  Gabriel  blows  his  horn. 
It  will  wake  up  many  a  sinner. 

End. — Gabriel  will  never  blow  his  horn  in  Portland. 

Int. — ^Why  not  ? 

End. — Because  they'll  steal  his  horn  from  him  before  he 
has  a  chance  to  blow  it 


BROWN  SPOKE  TO   ME   AT  THE   GRAVE. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  where  did  you  go  this  summer  ? 
Interlocutor. — ^Why,  I  spent  the  heated  term  at  Ne-» 
gwal 
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End.  {imitates), — ^Ne-a-gwa !  You  ought  to  see  your  mouth 
when  you  say  that !  Well,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  last  sum- 
mer at  Saratogwa  with  my  friend  Brown.  We  had  lots  of  fun ; 
I  came  near  being  married  there. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ?     Tell  us  all  about  it ! 

End— Certainly  I  will !  You  see,  my  friend  Brown  and  me 
we  stopped  at  the  United  States  Hotel  (first  floor  from  the  roof). 
Well,  one  evening  we  were  sitting  on  the  veranda,  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  nature.  We  had  a  bottle  of  wine,  Piper  Heidsick, 
in  front  of  us  ^  belonged  to  the  man  opposite)  when  a  car- 
riage drove  up  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  saw,  or  any  one  else  ever  saw,  got  out  oS  this  car- 
riage. And  dressed,  Goodness,  gracious !  she  was  dressed 
most  gorgeously.  She  had  a  pompadour  dress  full  of  blazes  ! 
A  Pochahontas  hat  with  a  Fricasse  feather  on  it.  There  was  a 
white-headed  old  gentleman  got  out  of  the  carriage  after  her. 
He  looked  to  be  eighty-five  if  he  looked  an  age.  Well,  they 
went  into  the  hotel,  and  I  said  to  my  friend  Brown,  **  Fm  going 
to  set  my  cap  for  that  girl!'*  And  he  said,  *'Soam  I."  So 
Brown  went  down  stairs  to  look  at  the  register  to  find  out 
who  she  was ;  and  to  our  utter  astonishment,  she  was  a 
married  woman  and  that  old  man  was  her  husband;  he  was 
awful  rich  and  she  had  married  him  for  his  money.  Well, 
they  had  only  been  there  two  days  when  that  rich  old  fel- 
low up  and  died ;  so  I  said  to  Brown,  ''  Now  Pm  going  to 
set  my  cap  for  her!**  and  he  said,  **  So  am  I  !**  Well,  I  was 
bound  that  Brown  shouldn't  get  ahead  of  me,  so  right  after  the 
funeral  was  over  I  sent  my  card  to  the  lady,  and  she  sent  back 
word  she*d  see  me  in  the  parlor.  I  thought  to  myself,  I  know  Fm 
a  little  premature,  but  I  musn't  let  Brown  get  the  best  of  me  ;  and 
when  I  get  her  consent  to  marry  me,  I'll  go  and  give  Brown  the 
laugh.  So  I  went  to  the  parlor  and  there  she  sat,  looking  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  I  said :  *'  Madam,  you'll  excuse  me  for 
being  in  such  haste,  but  I  assure  you   my  intentions  are  pure ; 
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and,  when  you  know  me  better,  you  will  understand  my  object 
for  being  in  such  haste ;  I  am  a  little  innocent  minstrel  and  came 
here  to  offer  you  my  heart  and  hand  in  marriage."  I  said  ♦'o 
myself,  "  Now  I've  got  the  best  of  Brown."  Well,  Sam ;  she 
looked  at  me  with  those  beautiful  eyes  of  hers,  and  said :  "  You're 
too  late !    Your  friend  Brown  spoke  to  me  at  the  grave." 


THE  DOG. 

Endm AN. — I've  been  in  new  business  since  I  saw  you  last, 
Sam. 

Interlocutor. — What  are  you  doing  ? 

End. — Diving  down  soda  water  bottles  after  the  corks ;  but 
I  didn't  like  that  job,  so  I  got  another  in  a  bird  store. 

Int. — ^What  where  you  doing  in  a  bird  store  ? 

End. — Chewing  crackers  for  sick  parrots ;  but  my  appetite 
got  the  best  of  me.  I  eat  all  the  crackers  and  the  parrots  died. 
But  I've  got  a  good  job  for  you,  Sam. 

Int. — What  is  it.  Bones  ? 

End. — ^Well,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
post-office  with  your  mouth  open  and  your  tongue  out,  and  let 
people  wet  stamps  on  it  It's  funny,  Sam,  what  bad  luck  I  seem 
to  have.  I  always  get  discharged,  bust  up  in  business,  or  some- 
thing happens  to  me. 

Int. — ^You  ought  to  fail  in  business ;  any  man  that  will  keep 
a  vicious  dog  about  his  premises,  as  you  do,  ought  to  have  bad 
luck. 

End. — ^What !  my  dog  !  Why,  he's  not  vicious ;  but  he'd 
fight  anything.  He  went  into  a  saw-mill  one  day  and  tackled 
a  buzz-saw ;  he  lasted  only  one  round. 
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Int. — ^I  know,  Bones,  you  want  to  spring  the  old  chestnut 
on  me :  **  Fleas  looking  for  a  new  boarding  house." 

End. — ^No,  sir !  When  I  got  home  I  found  the  fleas  all 
on  my  door-step,  waiting  for  me  to  buy  a  new  dog. 

Int. — ^What  do  you  call  that  dog.  Bones  ? 

End. — Well,  I  had  considerable  trouble  about  naming  the 
dog.  My  wife  wanted  to  name  him  Grover  Cleveland,  but  I  ob- 
jected. 

Int. — Why  so  ? 

End. — ^Well,  I  didn't  want  to  insult  the  President.  So  my 
wife  came  to  the  conclusion  she  would  name  him  after  you,  Sam  ; 
but  I  objected  to  that,  too. 

Int. — What  was  your  objection  to  that  ? 

End. — I  didn't  want  to  insult  the  dog.  Why,  he  is  the 
nicest  little  dog  in  the  world. 

Int. — Little  !  Why,  he  is  as  big  as  a  goat. 

End. — ^You  are  wrong  about  that  dog ;  he's  a  good,  kind 
animal ;  he's  a  cross  between  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  scrubbing- 
brush. 

Int. — Don't  talk  to  me  of  that  dog.  Why,  he  flew  out 
and  bit  me  in  the  calf  the  other  day. 

End. — Bit  you  in  the  calf!  Well,  that's  the  first  time  I 
knew  him  to  tackle  a  calf  before.  That  calf  of  yours,  though,  is 
old  enough  to  be  a  cow  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  itself. 
But,  Sam,  you  must  be  mistaken  ;  I  can  prove  to  you  that  it 
was  not  my  dog  that  bit  you. 

Int. — Well,  prove  it  to  me. 

End. — Well,  in  the  first  place  he  hasn't  any  teeth  and  he 
can't  bite ;  he'd  have  to  gum  you  and  he  don't  chew  gum  any- 
more ;  in  the  second  place,  he's  been  in  the  country  a  year  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  he's  been  chained  up  in  the  back-yard  and 
he  couldn't  get  out  to  bite  you ;  and  in  the  fourth  place  he's 
been  dead  for  ten  years ;  and  in  the  fifth  place,  I  never  had  a 
dog. 
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Int. — VJhy,  do  you  not  keep  a  fine-blooded  dog  like 
mine? 

End. — What,  that  nasty,  ugly  dog?  I  wouldn't  have  him 
as  a  gift.  I  saw  him  in  your  lap  the  other  day  and  you  were 
kissing  him. 

Int. — Well,  what  of  it !  that  is  not  going  to  hurt  me. 

End. — I  wasn't  thinking  of  you,  I  was  sorry  for  the  dog. 
Say,  that  dog  is  full  of  fleas. 

Int. — I  will  let  you  know  that  dog  sleeps  with  me. 

End. — Sleeps  with  you  ?  what !  in  the  same  bed. 

Int. — Yes,  of  course. 

End. — ^That  settles  it !  that  settles  it !  that's  where  he  gets 
his  fleas. 


A  PACK  OF  CARDS  AND  THE   BIBLE. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  did  you  know  I  was  a  soldier  in  the 
late  war. 

Interlocutor. — No.     Is  that  so  ? 

End. — Yes,  sir ;  I  fit  and  bled  for  my  country.  I  was  took 
a  prisoner  once,  too. 

Int. — ^Well,  tell  us  all  about  it,  Tambo. 

End. — Well,  you  see,  Sam,  the  chaplain  of  our  regiment 
commanded  us  always  to  attend  church  Sundays.  Well,  all  the 
soldiers  but  me  had  Bibles,  or  prayer  books,  or  something,  if  it 
was  only  a  tract ;  and  when  church  began  they  all  took  them  out 
and  commenced  to  read.  I  didn't  have  anything  but  a  pack  ot 
cards,  so  I  pulled  them  out  of  my  pocket  and  commenced  to 
look  them  over 

Int. — ^That  was  very  wrong,  Tambo.  The  idea  of  taking 
a  deck  of  cards  out  in  church. 
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End. — ^That's  what  the  sergeant  of  the  company  said ;  and 
when  the  church  was  over  he  had  me  arrested  and  took  me  before 
the  judge.  But  the  judge  he  didn't  do  anything  to  me.  He  let 
me  off,  for  I  convinced  him  that  my  intentions  were  all  right. 

Int. — How  did  you  do  that,  Tambo  ? 

End. — ^Why,  I  spread  the  cards  before  his  honor,  and  said, 
"  do  you  see  these  cards,  judge,  they  serve  me  for  a  Bible,  an 
almanac  and  a  common  prayer  bodk.  When  I  see  the  ace,  it 
reminds  me  that  their  is  but  one  God ;  when  I  see  the  duce,  it 
reminds  me  of  the  Father  and  Son  ;  when  I  see  the  trey,  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  when  I  see  the 
four,  it  reminds  me  of  the  four  evangelists  that  preached — Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke  and  John  ;  when  I  see  the  five,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  five  wise  virgins  that  trimmed  their  lamps  ;  when  I  see  the 
six,  it  reminds  me  that  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth  ;  when  I  see  the  seven,  it  reminds  me  that  on  the  seventh 
day  God  rested  from  the  great  work ;  when  I  see  the  eight,  it 
reminds  me  of  the  eight  righteous  people  that  were  saved  when  the 
flood  came — Noah  and  his  wife,  their  three  sons  and  their  wives ; 
when  I  see  the  nine,  it  reminds  me  of  the  nine  lepers  that  were 
healed  by  our  Saviour.  There  was  nine  out  of  ten  that  never 
returned  thanks ;  when  I  see  the  ten,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Ten 
Commandments ;  when  I  see  the  king,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
Great  King  of  Heaven  ;  when  I  see  the  queen,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon. 

Int. — ^Well,  sir  ;  you  have  described  every  card  in  the  pack 
except  one. 

End. — What's  that  ? 

Int. — The  knave. 

End. — ^Well,  the  knave  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  that  arres- 
ted me. 

Int. — ^Well,  you  proved  pretty  conclusively  that  a  pack  of 
cards  could  be  a  substitute  for  a  Bible  and  common  prayer  book, 
but  I  do  not  see  where  you  make  it  serve  for  an  almanac 
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End. — ^Well,  when  I  count  the  spots  in  a  pack  of  cards,  I 
find  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  many  days  as  there  are  in 
the  year ;  when  I  count  the  cards,  I  find  fifly-two,  the  number  of 
weeks  in  the  year.  I  find  there  are  twelve  picture  cards  in  the 
pack,  representing  the  twelve  months  in  a  year ;  and  on  counting 
the  tricks  I  find  thirteen,  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  quarter.  So 
you  see  a  little  pack  of  innocent  playing  cards  serves  me  for  a 
Bible,  a  prayer  book  and  an  almanac. 


YOU'RE    NO    HOG. 

Endman. — What  nationality  are  you,  Sam  ? 

Interlocutor. — I  am  Irish  descent. 

End. — ^You  look  like  the  dark  horse.  What  was  Robert 
Bums,  the  poet  ? 

Int. — He  was  of  Irish  descent ;  though  the  Scotch  claim 
him. 

End. — ^There's  Gilligan  across  the  street,  he's  got  two  sons, 
one  is  a  bricklayer  and  the  other  carries  the  hod.  They  were  up 
in  a  five-story  building  working,  when  their  feet  slipped  and  they 
were  precipitated  to  the  ground. 

Int. — What  a  terrible  accident ! 

End. — No,  sir ;  Irish  descent !  like  Bums,  the  poet.  Say, 
Sam,  isn't  it  terrible  to  see  the  amount  of  ingratitude  there  is  in 
the  human  race. 

Int. — ^Yes,  indeed  ;  I  think  there  is  more  gratitude  in  one 
dumb  beast  than  in  the  whole  human  race.  Now,  for  instance, 
I  was  out  in  the  country  sometime  ago,  and  I  happened  to  come 
across  a  cow  and  calC  The  calf  was  stuck  in  the  mud.  I  saw 
what  a  plight  the  little  thing  was  in,  and  I  extricated  it  from 
the  dilemma. 

ENa — I  thought  you  said  it  was  in  the  mud. 
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Int. — ^So  it  was.  I  said  I  extricated  the  calf  from  the 
dilemma,  or  in  words  more  comprehensive  to  your  diminutive 
understanding,  I  took  the  calf  out  of  the  mud.  When  the  cow 
saw  that  her  little  one  was  saved,  she  was  so  overjoyed  that  she 
actually  came  up  to  me  and  licked  my  face.  Now,  don't  you  call 
that  gratitude  ? 

End. — No,  sir  ;  I  don't  call  that  gratitude. 

Int. — ^What  do  you  call  it  then  ? 

End. — Why,  the  cow  thought  she  had  another  calf. 

Int. — Here,  now,  you're  getting  entirely  too  personal.  Say, 
what  do  you  mean  by  going  around  telling  people  I  am  a  hog  ? 
You  had  better  look  sharp  or  I  will  have  you  arrested  for  de&m- 
ation  of  character. 

End.  {surprised), — I  guess  you're  mistaken.  I  call  you  a 
hog  ?  Why,  man,  you  flatter  yourself.  A  hog  is  a  noble  animal 
You're  no  hog.  The  idea  of  me  calling  you  a  hog.  Why,  I 
never  even  compared  you  to  a  hog.     I've  too  much  respect 

Int. — Yes.     I  thought  so. 

End. — For  the  hog.  You're  making  too  much  noise  any- 
how. By  the  way  you  talk,  you  would  think  you  were  the  only 
hog  in  the  world.  There  are  more  hogs  than  you,  so  don't  act 
so  important.  What  do  you  know  about  hogs,  anyhow  ?  I  know 
more  about  hogs  than  you  do. 

Int. — What  do  you  know  about  hogs  ? 

End. — Why,  I  was  raised  with  them.  I  hate  to  hear  a  man 
talk  about  hogs.  The  first  thing  you  hear  when  men  are  fight- 
ing \6\  •*  You're  a  hog."  A  poor  animal  that  would  not  harm 
anybody.  There  are  some  good  qualities  in  a  hog.  I've  seen 
an  educated  hog.  I  don't  mean  you.  I  like  a  hog.  And  a  hog 
is  good  enough  in  its  place. 

Int. — Why,  certainly  he  is. 

End. — Well,  sit  right  down  where  you  are !  If  you  were  a 
hog  you  would  be  dead  long  ago ;  hogs  do  not  live  to  your  age. 

Int. — You  do  not  know  my  age. 
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End. — Oh,  yes,  I  do ;  and  I  know  your  weight  too. 

Int. — Well,  what  is  my  weight? 

End. — ^Well,  you  weigh  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

Int. — Good  guess,  just  my  weight.    How  did  you  guess  it? 

End. — ^Thafs  my  business,  guessing  hog*s  weight,  and  I 
never  saw  a  hog  drunk. 

Int. — You  never  saw  me  drunk. 

End. — You're  no  hog.  Last  Sunday  that  man  was  so 
drunk  {^paints  to  Int.)  he  couldn't  see  his  own  eyes  before  him, 
I  saw  him  standing  on  the  corner  for  two  hours  with  his  night 
key  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  his  house  to  come  around.  Why,  he 
went  to  church  drunk. 

Int. — I  went  to  church  drunk  ! 

End. — Yes,  you  did  ;  you  never  would  have  gone  at  all  if 
you  hadn't  been  drunk.  He  went  to  church  drunk,  sat  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  and  went  to  sleep.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  of  a  man  that  will  do  a  thing  like  that  ?  I  could  shake 
hands  with  a  thief  and  tell  him  to  go  and  do  better ;  shake  hands 
with  a  man  who  had  stolen  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  stand  in 
with  him  ;  but  a  man  that  will  sleep  in  church  !  {Endman  gets 
excited  ad  lUntum.yVYiQvt's  a  man  who  went  to  sleep  in  church 
and  he  snored  so  hard  you  could  hear  him  for  two  or  three 
blocks.  Snore?  Well  if  ever  a  man  snored,  he  did.  Why,  he 
snored  so  loud  he  woke  me  up ! 


COUNTRY  GAG. 

En  DM  AN. — Sam,  where  do  you  go  to  pass  your  easy,  care- 
less, insignificant  moments  away  ? 

Interlocutor. — Oh,  sometimes  I  go  to  SasdXo-gwa  and 
sometimes  to  Niag-zt/^z. 

End.  {indtates  Int). — Oh,  is  Saratogtc/^i  any  relation  to 
Niagtca? 

Int. — No,  not  at  alL 
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End. — Well,  I  most  always  go  into  the  country  where  they 
are  mowing  hay  and  lie  under  some  nice,  shady  tree,  and  let  the 
gentle  heifers  waft  my  brow. 

Int. — You  mean  "gentle  zephyrs"  waft  your  brow. 

End. — Oh,  I  thought  it  was  "  heifers."  Well,  if  s  bully  any 
how.  It*s  so  nice  to  see  the  little  butterflies  making  butter,  and 
the  little  grass-hoppers  making  grass,  and  the  little  bumble-bees 
making  bums.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  it's  nice  to  live  in  the  country  ; 
you  get  all  tired  out  when  night  comes,  and  they  send  you  to 
bed  up  in  the  attic  with  a  little  dish-pan  full  of  grease  with  a  rag 
in  it  for  a  light.  You  go  to  bed  next  to  the  roof  where  you  can 
hear  the  rain  patter,  and  half  the  time  it  patters  through  on  to 
you.  You  go  upstairs  to  this  attic  on  a  ladder,  dish  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  hand  on  the  ladder.  The  minute  you  getupthere^ 
a  gust  of  wind  comes  along  and  blows  the  light  out.  Then  you 
go  feeling  around  in  the  dark,  and  pretty  soon  you  have  a  scythe 
stick  you  in  the  eye ;  then  you  feel  around  and  the  next  thing^ 
you  do  is  to  shove  your  foot  down  a  stove-pipe  hole.  At  last  you 
find  your  bed,  you  find  it's  a  corn-cob  bed,  and  the  corn-cobs 
stick  into  your  ribs  all  night.  It's  a  sliding  bed,  too  ;  you  keep 
a  sliding  and  a  sliding.  In  the  morning  you  wake  up  and  go  to 
stretch  your  arm  out  and  you  find  a  couple  of  chickens  roosting 
on  it ;  then  you  go  to  get  up  and  you  find  your  feet  sticking  in  a  milk 
can,  half  frozen.  You  want  to  warm  yourself  and  you  see  a 
bottle  on  a  shelf  marked,  Holland  gin  ;  you  take  it  up  and  take 
a  big  swallow,  and  you  find  it's  goose  grease.  Then  you  go  to 
put  on  your  hat  and  you  find  it  full  of  kittens.  At  last  you  go 
down  stairs  and  warm  yourself  at  the  nice  warm  fire  (made  out 
of  your  neighbors  wood,  that  he  made  you  a  present  of  when  he 
was  asleep,  the  night  before).  Wood  don't  cost  anything  in  the 
country,  only  the  risk  of  going  for  it.  I  remember  going  for 
wood  once,  and  the  doctor  was  two  weeks  picking  the  bullets  out 
of  me.  I  stopped  at  a  country  hotel  last  summer,  and  they  had 
the  finest  pet  I  ever  saw. 
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Int. — ^What  did  they  have  for  a  pet  ? 

End. — You  can't  guess  what  it  was. 

Int. — ^A  cat,  dog,  monkey,  parrot,  or  canary  bird  ? 

End. — No,  sir ;  they  had  a  pet  tiger ;  he  was  a  beauty. 
And  what  do  you  think  of  that  landlord  taking  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  church  one  Sunday  morning  and  leaving  the  tiger  in  the 
house  alone  with  his  mother-in-law  ? 

Int. — It  was  very  wrong  for  him  to  do  so. 

End. — ^And  just  imagine  that  man  returning  from  church 
{crying).  He  opened  the  door  and  there  he  beheld  a  cold  corpse 
lying  on  the  floor. 

Int. — What !     The  tiger  had  killed  the  old  lady  ? 

End. — No ;  the  tiger  was  dead.  Mother-in-law  talked  him 
to  death. 


KENTUCKY  JEANS. 

Interlocutor. — Why,  Tambo ;  what  was  the  matter  with 
your  feice  last  week  ?  I  saw  you  on  the  street,  and  your  &ce 
was  dreadfully  swollen. 

Endman. — Do  you  know  Jim  Wallace,  a  conductor  on  the 
Penna.  R.  R.  ? 

Int. — No ;  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Wallace  that  I  know  of. 

End. — ^Well,  if  you  do,  and  ever  try  any  nonsense  with  him, 
you  will  surely  get  the  worst  of  it ;  he  gave  me  that  swollen 
face.  I  was  going  to  Washington,  and  as  I  had  been  introduced 
to  Wallace;  I  said  "How  do  you  do,  Wallace?"  He  said, 
"  Ticket,  please."  I  said,  "  My  face  is  my  ticket."  He  closed 
his  fist  and  smashed  me  right  on  the  jaw,  saying,  "  My 
duty  is  to  punch  all  tickets."  There's  a  friend  of  mine 
who  always  went  clear  through  to  New  Orleans  and  never 
paid  a  cent.  I  said,  "  How  is  it  Robinson,  that  you  always 
ride  free  on  the  cars?"     He  said,  "Why,  it's  easy  enough; 
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all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  give  the  sign  (rubbing  fc*rc  finger  up  the 
side  of  the  nose).  Well,  I  tried  that  going  to  Pottsville  ;  the  con* 
ductor  came  around,  I  gave  him  the  sign  {tnakes  gesture  as  before). 
He  said,  "  All  right "  and  passed  right  on.  Well,  when  my  busi- 
ness was  attended  to,  I  got  on  the  train  to  come  home.  The 
conductor  came  around,  and  I  gave  him  the  sign  ;  it  was  no  go, 
Sam,  he  said,  "  Tickets  or  money  !  **  I  kept  giving  him  the  sign, 
but  he  wouldn't  have  it.  When  I  got  home,  Robinson  asked  me 
how  it  worked  I  told  him  it  was  all  right  going,  but  coming 
back  I  had  to  pay.  He  said  that  when  you  were  going,  the  sign 
was  this  {rubbing  his  nose  up  with  index  finger)^  but  coming  bcick 
it  was  this  {rubbing  his  fore  finger  down  the  side  of  his  nose). 
That's  where  I  got  left ;  I  used  the  same  sign  both  ways.  Well, 
Sam ;  talking  about  Robinson,  you  knew  his  brother,  didn't 
you? 

Int. — His  brother  Erastus  ?     Oh,  yes ;  very  well ! 

End. — Well,  he  and  I  and  three  other  fellows  went  out  the 
other  night  to  have  a  little  fun,  and  Erastus  he  would  insist  on 
going  out  and  standing  in  the  air.  The  night  was  fearfully  damp 
too,  but  foolhardy  he  would  go  out  in  the  damp  air,  and  when  he 
came  in  again,  would  you  believe  it,  Sam,  he  was  all  flushed  in 
the  face. 

Int. — What  had  the  damp  air  to  do  with  his  being  flushed 
in  the  face  ? 

End. — I  didn't  know,  till  the  physican  told  me   next   day. 

He  said   that  a  flush  would  beat  any   d p-air.     Say,  Sam  ; 

there's  something  I  want  you  to  tell  me  :  can  you  tell  me  the  dif- 
ference between  hope  and  faith  ? 

Int. — Why,  certainly  I  can  !  But  I  do  not  think  you  know 
the  difference,  and  you  are  asking  me  to  find  out. 

P2nd. — 'Deed  I  do  ;  I  know  the  difference. 

Int. — Well,  tell  us  the  difference  between  hope  and  faith? 

End. — ^Well,  suppose  I  should  ask  you  to  lend  me  five  dol- 
lars.    I  should  hope  for  you  to  have  five  dollars,  but  faith  tells 
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me  you  haven't  got  five  dollars.  But  if  I  loaned  you  five  dollars, 
I  would  hope  to  get  it,  but  wouldn't  have  any  feith.  But,  say, 
Sam  !  that  was  a  nice  suit  of  clothes  you  had  on  at  the  party  the 
other  night. 

Int. — Yes,  Tambo,  that  was  the  finest  of  the  English  cassi* 
mere ;  but  what  was  that  stuff  you  had  on? 

End. — ^That  was  Kentucky  Jeans. 

Int. — ^That's  the  strongest  stuff  made,  is  it  not  ? 

End. — Yes,  siree !  my  father's  grandfather  wore  them  till 
he  died,  then  my  father's  uncle  he  wore  them  till  he  outgrew 
them,  then  he  gave  them  to  my  father  and  he  wore  them  untill  he 
died,  and  I've  been  wearing  them  ever  since. 

Int. — ^That  must  have  been  good  stuff? 

End. — ^Why,  I  was  out  in  the  field  plowing  some  new  land 

one  day,  and  I  ran  into  a  stump  and  the  oxen  stopped  quick.     It 

wouldn't  do  to  back  out.  That  was  a  good  chance  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  oxen.     I  struck  them  a  lick,  and  hollered  :  "  Gee  ! 

Whoa  !     Haw  !     Buck  ! "     Away  went  the  oxen,  and  the  plow 

went  right  through  the  stump.     Just  as  I  was  coming  through, 

the  stump  shut  up  on  me,  right  on  the  seat  of  them  pants.     That 

was  a  good  chance  to  try  the  goods  in  the  pants.      I  struck  the 

oxen    another    lick    and    hollered,   "  Gee !      Whoa !      Haw ! 

Buck ! " 

Int. — Yes  !    And  away  went  the  pants  ! 

End. — No,  sir !    Up  come  the  stump. 

Int. — It  must  have  been  a  terrible  strain  on  the  goods  ? 

End. — No ;  but  it  was  a  terrible  pull  on  the  suspenders. 


FOLLOWING  A  SWILL  CART. 

Endman. — You  know  my  brother,  don't  you,  Sam  ? 
Interix)cutor. — ^Which  brother,  Tambo  ? 
End. — Why,  the  lame  one,  the  Irish  one. 
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Int. — ^Irish  brother !  Why,  he  is  not  Irish ;  he  is  a  colored 
man,  the  same  as  you. 

End. — ^Well.  he's  part  Irish,  anyhow. 

Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out? 

End. — ^Well,  he's  got  a  cork  leg.  Well,  this  brother  and 
me  we  were  going  down  the  street  this  morning  and  we  saw  a 
policeman  arresting  a  Jew  for  stealing. 

Int. — How  do  you  know  he  was  a  Jew  ? 

End. — Because  I  heard  him  talk ;  he  had  a  big  Roman 
nose,  too.  Well  my  brother  and  me,  we  followed  along  with 
the  crowd  to  the  station-house;  just  as  we  got  there,  the  Jew 
tripped  up  the  policeman  and  got  away. 

Int. — Oh,  he'll  turn  up  some  time. 

End. — ^Oh,  no ;  he'll  never  turn  up ;  his  nose  will  save  hiai. 

Int. — How  will  his  nose  save  him  ? 

End. — ^Why,  a  nose  like  that  will  never  turn  up. 

Int. — ^Well,  he  must  have  had  a  big  nose. 

End. — Yes,  indeed  ;  and  he  was  the  meanest,  stingiest  man 
I  ever  see  ;  he  carried  a  looking-glass  and  put  it  in  front  of  him 
every  time  he  came  to  the  table. 

Int. — ^What  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  he  do  that 
for? 

End. — Why,  so  he  could  double  his  dishes  without  extra 
charge.  There  is  an  Irishman,  a  waiter  there  in  that  restaurant, 
Sam,  and  he's  awfully  superstitious.  Why,  if  he  goes  out  on 
business  and  meets  a  cross-eyed  woman,  he  goes  right  back  into 
the  house  and  says  she'll  bring  him  bad  luck.  I  found  a  horse 
shoe  the  other  day,  and  he  said  I'd  be  sure  to  have  good  luck, 
i  had  it,  Sam  ;  I  found  a  pocket  book. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ?     Where  ? 

End. — In  a  man's  pocket.  Talking  about  money,  Sam,  if  I 
had  the  running  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  I  would  fix  things  a  little 
more  equal  than  they  are  now.  I'd  call  all  the  money  in,  and 
then  share  it,  each  share  alike  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
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llie  United  States.  Then  Fd  take  my  share  and  go  have  a  glo- 
rious old  time ;  I'd  paint  the  town  red. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  would  you  do  when  your  money  was  all 
gone? 

End.  {thinks  awhile), — ^Why,  I'd  call  it  all  in  and  share  it 
Jigmin. 

Int. — ^That  would  be  very  good  for  you. 

End. — I  lost  five  dollars  the  other  day,  Sam  ! 

Int. — How  was  that  ? 

End. — Well,  you  know,  old  man  Wallace,  he  died ;  when 
lie  was  dying,  he  made  out  his  will.  He  divided  his  money 
equally  with  his  family  and  then  he  kept  ten  dollars  over  to  give 
to  the  pall-bearers  to  buy  liquor  with.  They  asked  him  if  they 
would  spend  it  before  or  after  the  funeral.  He  said,  *'  Spend  it 
going  out  there.  For  Fll  not  be  with  you  coming  back."  He 
also  willed  five  dollars  apiece  to  each  pall-bearer,  providing  they 
followed  the  hearse  to  the  cemetery  without  lifting  their  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  for  every  time  one  of  them  looked  up  to  fine 
him  one  dollar.  Myself  and  Jimmie  Skipper  were  two  of  the 
pall-bearers,  and  we  started  with  our  hands  over  our  eyes,  follow- 
ing the  hearse,  determined  to  earn  our  five  dollars.  We  walked 
about  a  mile.  When  I  commenced  to  smell  the  vilest  kind  of  a 
smell.  I  said  to  Jimmie,  "  What  in  the  world  is  that  smell  ?  I 
can't  stand  it."  He  said:  "For  goodness  sake  don't  look  up 
or  he'll  fine  you  a  dollar."  Well,  I  walked  along  a  while,  but  I 
couldn't  stand  that  smell  any  longer.  So  I  said,  "  You  look  up, 
and  if  he  fines  you  a  dollar  I'll  go  halves  with  you."  So  he 
looked  up.  He  said  to  me,  "  You  can  look  up,  too,  it's  all  right." 
I  looked  up,  and  what  do  you  think,  Sam  ? 

Int. — ^What? 

End. — ^We'd  been  following  a  swill  cart  for  the  last  half  a 
«le. 


•ij 
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MARIA,   CAN  I   COME    INTO   YOUR   YARD. 

Endman. — Say,  you  didn't  know  I  was  an  actor  once,  4Ui 
you  ? 

Interlocutor. — No,  Bones,  when  was  that  ? 

End. — Oh,  sometime  ago.  Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  *'  Legits." 
Oh,  I  made  a  big  hit,  I  tell  you.  I  was  called  out  twice  the 
first  night. 

Int.— You  were? 

End. — Yes,  indeed  !  once  by  my  landlord  and  once  by  the 
sheriff.  I've  been  knocking  around  considerably  since  I  saw  you 
last ;  I  had  a  job  out  here  in  the  park  for  awhile. 

Int. — ^What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

End. — Sweeping  the  sun  off  the  benches.  Then  I  got  a 
job  in  a  pretzel  foundry,  varnishing  pretzels,  but  that  didn't  suit ; 
so  I  left  and  went  to  a  hotel  as  soup  tester. 

Int. — Well,  sir,  what  are  the  duties  of  a  soup  tester  ? 

End. — Why,  testing  all  the  different  soups  to  see  if  they  are 
seasoned  enough,  but  I  got  so  filled  up  with  soup  that  I  couldn't 
eat  anything  else,  so  I  had  to  leave.  The  next  thing  I  struck 
was  a  job  over  here  at  the  light  house,  if  Fd  had  my  brains  about 
me,  I'd  have  done  well  there. 

Int. — Well,  what  did  you  do? 

End. — I  put  the  light  out  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  I  thought  the 
ships  were  all  in  ;  I  didn't  know  ;  I  wanted  to  save  oil. 

Int. — Well,  I  must  say.  Bones,  you  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

End. — Yes,  indeed  !  but  I'm  all  right  now.  I'm  a  doctor. 
I  have  an  office  on  Broadway.     Come  down  and  see  mc. 

Int. — All  right,  I  will.     What  is  the  number. 

End. — I've  forgotten  the  number,  but  you  come  down  and 
you  will  see  a  whole  lot  of  lawyer's  signs,  and  over  in  the  corner 
you'll  see  a  space  so  big  {measures  with  ha?ids),  that's  my  space. 
I  haven't  got  a  sigjn  yet,  but  I  will  have  in  about  two  weeks.     Jf 
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you  come  down  before  that,  just  ask  for  the  man  that  owns  the 
space.  Ask  for  the  man  that  ain't  got  any  sign ;  they'll  know 
who  you  mean. 

Int. — ^AU  right,  Bones,  Fll  take  a  walk  down  there  some 
day.     So  you  are  a  doctor  now  ? 

End. — Yes,  and  I  am  kept  pretty  busy.  I  was  dissecting  a 
dog  to-day  to  see  how  the  human  frame  was  put  together. 

Int. — Well,  if  you  are  a  doctor,  you  must  know  something 
about  the  transfusion  of  blood. 

End. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  what  you  mean ;  to  put  some 
blood  from  a  healthy  person  into  a  sickly  person's  veins. 

Int. — Precisely ;  have  you  had  any  call  for  that  kind  of 
treatment  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  I  tried  it  once  on  a  man  from  Nyack  ;  he 
wanted  me  to  put  some  healthy  blood  in  him ;  I  couldn't  find 
any  healthy  person  just  then,  so  I  took  some  blood  from  a  billy 
goat  and  transfused  it  into  his  arm,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  I 
no  sooner  put  the  goat's  blood  into  the  Nyack  man's  arm  than 
he  commenced  bucking  every  thing  in  the  neighborhood ;  he 
bucked  his  mother-in-law  in  the  side  and  broke  three  of  her  ribs. 
Why,  if  he'd  had  horns,  he  would  have  done  lots  of  damage. 

Int. — Why,  what  did  you  do  in  so  alarming  a  calamity  ? 

End. — Do  ?  Why,  I  took  the  billy  goat's  blood  out  and 
then  transfused  about  a  quart  of  elephant's  blood  into  his  veins. 

Int. — And  what  effect  did  that  have  ? 

End. — ^Why,  he  went  up  here  to  his  boarding  place  and 
threw  his  trunk  out  of  the  window  ;  he  owed  two  weeks  board 
too.  I  couldn't  get  along  very  well  with  that  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness so  I  tried  the  eye  business. 

Int. — I  understand  you  became  an  occulist ;  did  you  have 
much  to  do  in  that  business  ? 

End. — Oh,  yes ;  one  man  from  Fall  River  came  in  and  wanted 
his  eye  fixed.  There  was  a  water-fall,  or  cataract,  or  something 
kn  the  man's  eye.     Well,  I  took  his  eye  out  and  laid  it  on  the 
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table,  and  told  him  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  and  it  would  be 
all  fixed.  Now,  what  do  you  think  happened  to  that  eye  ?  When 
my  back  was  turned,  a  cat  came  into  the  room  and  swallowed 
that  eye — that  Fall  River  eye. 

Int. — What  a  predicament  it  must  have  placed  you  in  ! 

End. — Yes  ;  but  I  came  out  all  right.  I  just  killed  the  cat 
and  took  ifs  eye  out,  and  when  the  man  came  I  just  put  the 
cat*  s  eye  in ;  it  looked  a  good  deal  like  the  other  eye,  and  the 
man  didn't  know  the  difference.  But  it  didn't  work  well,  for  the 
man's  wife  came  in  the  other  day  and  said  her  husband  had  been 
acting  very  queer  of  late  (she  didn't  know  he  had  the  cat's  eye 
in)  ;  she  told  me  that  every  afternoon  of  that  man's  life,  she  finds 
him  down  in  the  cellar  looking  for  rats,  and  every  night  about 
nine  o'clock  she  finds  him  on  the  back  fence  crying  ;  "  Maria  I 
can  I  come  in  your  yard  ?  " 


OVERCOAT  GAG. 

Endman. — ^That  is  a  pretty  song.     It's  full  of  cinnamon. 

Interlocutor — No ;  you  mean  sentiment 

End. — Oh;  is  that  it?  Well,  they  sang  that  at  the  party 
last  night :  **  You  Made  Me  Sore  Love.*' 

Int. — No  !  no  !     "  You  Made  Me  Your  Love." 

End. — Ah !  is  that  it !  There  was  an  old  maid  that  got 
up  and  sung,  "  I  Want  to  Be  An  Angel ;  '*  a  little  boy  got  up 
and  began  to  sing  "Johnny,  Get  Your  Gun,*'  and  they  threw 
him  and  the  old  maid  out  of  the  window.  Do  you  know  they 
missed  you  at  the  party  last  night  ? 

Int. — I  had  a  headache,  so  I  left  before  the  party  was  over. 
Ah,  I  suppose  the  ladies  must  have  missed  me. 

End. — Yes ;  and  they  missed  a  shawl  and  overcoat  after 
you  left. 
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Ikt. — ^Well,  I  hope  they  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  I 
took  it. 

End. — Oh,  no ;  but  they  didn't  miss  it  until  you  left. 

Int. — ^That's  enough  of  that  now." 

ENa — And  there  was  a  fellow  there  trying  on  overcoats 
Imst  night,  and  mine  must  have  fit  him,  for  I  havent  seen  mine 
since.  But  I  was  always  unlucky  with  overcoats.  I  remember 
the  last  party  I  was  at  with  you.  If  you  remember,  you  told 
me  to  take  mine  off  I  wouldn't  feel  it  when  I  went  out 

Int. — Oh,  yes. 

End. — Well,  I  haven't  felt  it  since. 

Int. — Here,  don't  you  insinuate  that  I  took  your  overcoat. 
I  have  got  one  of  my  own. 

End. — ^What  did  you  want  with  mine  ? 

Int. — ^There  you  go  again.     I  want  you  to  drop  it 

End. — I  wish  you  would  drop  it,  I  would  pick  it  up. 

Int. — I  do  not  want  any  more  of  this. 

End. — Neither  do  I,  I've  had  all  I  want  of  it.  Overcoats 
seem  to  be  a  mania  with  you.  I'd  hate  to  show  you  my  tongue 
if  I  was  sick,  you'd  steal  the  coating  off  it. 

Int. — I  want  you  to  let  up ;   I  can  take  a  joke 

End. — Yes,  and  an  overcoat,  too. 

Int. — I  will  come  over  there  in  a  minute. 

End. — If  you  do,  bring  the  overcoat. 

Int.  {^jumps  up  and  makes  a  very  serious  speech), — Look 
here,  Tambo,  I've  stood  this  long  enough. 

End. — ^Well,  sit  down  to  it 

Int. — I'll  sit  down  when  I  get  good  and  ready.  How  dare 
you  insult  me  before  all  my  friends  in  this  manner.  The  idea  of 
you  accusing  me  of  petty  larceny.  I  have  a  notion  to  have  you 
thrown  off  the  stage.  {^Pause^  You  must  apologize  to  me  or 
I  will  leave  this  company.  (Pause.)  I  always  thought  you  a 
friend  of  mine  until  just  now.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
I  will  not  sit  here  and  be  insulted  by  any  comedian.    (Sils  daztm.) 
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End.— Well,  Mr.  S "  I  am  sorry  I  said  so  much  about 

it,  and  I  see  Fve  gone  too  £ir,  so  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Int. — ^Well,  Tambo,  when  you  talk  that  way,  certainly  I 
forgive  you.     Now,  we  are  friends  again  as  before. 

End. — If  the  overcoat  does  you  more  good  than  it  does  me, 
keep  it ;  keep  it 

Int. — ^You  pick  out  another  subject. 

End. — ^You  pick  out  another  overcoat.  I  don't  say  yo« 
took  it ;  I  don't  say  you  took  it. 

Int. — You  had  better  not. 

End. — It  looks  funny  to  me,  though.  I've  known  you  for 
five  years,  and  you've  never  worn  an  overcoat  until  this  week. 

Int. — I  have  a  right  to  wear  an  overcoat  if  I  want  to. 

End. — Yes,  but  not  mine. 

Int. — You  are  bound  to  get  that  in,  are  you  not? 

End. — Give  me  the  ticket  and  I'll  get  it  out 

Int. — Oh,  let  it  go,  let  it  go. 

End. — Oh,  it's  gone,  it's  gone. 

Int. — Do  you  think  I  am  a  clepto-maniac? 

End. — No,  you  are  a  grab  the-coat-e-ac. 

Int. — Let  us  change  the  subject  and  talk  about  something 
else. 

End. — You'd  better  change  the  overcoat  and  wear  a  duster. 

Int. — I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word  about  that  coat 
Do  you  know,  Tambo,  I  was  thinking  very  strongly  of  getting 
married. 

End. — Well,  you  won't  need  an  over 

Int. — Here,  not  another  word  about  that  coat 

End. — I  mean  over — shoes.  I  was  under  the  impressios 
that  you  were  married. 

Int. — No,  I  am  not  married,  but  I  am  courting  {courting'  is 
said  in  an  effeminate  manner). 

End. — Oh,  mamma !   courting  !     What's  that? 

Int. — Don't  you  know  what  courtship  means  ? 
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End. — No,  what  it  is  ? 

Int. — Courtship  means  the  intoxication  of  love. 
End. — Well,  you  must  be  on  your  first  drunk. 
Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out? 

End. — If  courtship  is  the  first  intoxication  of  love,  marriage 
lust  be  the  delirium  tremens. 


HOW   I   FOOLED  THAT  BEE. 

Endii AN. — ^Sam,  which  is  the  best  place  to  make  love,  city 
•r  country? 

Interlocutor. — I  do  not  know;  but  I  should  think  the 
country  would  be  the  best ;  it  is  so  quiet  there. 

End. — No,  sir  ;  I  think  the  city  is  the  best  place. 

Int. — ^What  makes  you  think  so.  Bones  ? 

End. — Why,  the  country  has  too  many  vegetables. 

Int. — ^What  has  that  got  to  do  with  making  love  ? 

End. — Well,  haven't  the  potatoes  got  eyes,  and  the  com 
cars,  many  corns-talks,  and  the  grass  has  blades,  the  weeds  spring 
up,  and  everything  shoots  from  the  ground ;  I  tell  you,  Sam, 
the  country  is  no  place  to  make  love.  But  say,  did  you  know 
my  girl  won't  speak  to  me  anymore  ? 

Int. — ^Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ? 

End. — ^Why,  she's  struck  dumb ;  she  was  out  in  the  orchard 
one  day  and  she  felt  like  eating  some  peaches,  so  she  climbed  a 
peach  tree,  fell  off  and  was  struck  s-peachless.  She's  an  awful 
sweet  girl,  Sam  ;  she  is  so  sweet  that  when  she  wakes  up  in  the 
morning,  her  lips  are  stuck  together  with  honey,  and  she  has 
to  get  a  silver  knife  to  part  them  with.  Her  father  is  ricli 
too ;  he  owns  that  big  flower  garden  right  side  of  the  house, 
and  he's  got  about  two  hundred  bee  hives.     Oh,  it's  a  nice 
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place;  she  and  I  were  out  promenading  in  the  garden  the 
other  day,  and  she  had  to  put  a  veil  over  her  head  to  keep  the 
bees  from  sipping  the  honey  off  her  lips.  I  put  a  flower  barrel 
over  my  head. 

Int. — ^That  was  a  good  idea.  I  will  remember  that  when  I 
go  where  there  are  bees. 

End. — But  you  couldn't  put  a  flour  barrel  over  your 
head. 

Int. — Why  not? 

End. — Because  you  can't  put  a  barrel  over  a  hogshead. 
Say,  Sam,  I  hadn't  been  in  the  garden  but  ten  minutes  when 
I  found  out  I  forgot  something. 

Int. — ^What  did  you  forget  ? 

End. — I  forgot  to  put  the  bung-hole  in  the  barrel. 

Int. — ^You  mean  the  stopper  in  the  bung-hole. 

End. — Yes.  And  there  was  a  bee  came  in  and  it  was  the 
size  of  a  canary  bird.  One  of  those  yellow  back  fellows.  He 
looked  like  a  colonel  in  the  army.  He  came  around  buzzing 
and  giving  his  commands.  Well,  he  buzzed  around  and  landed 
on  my  forehead ;  then  he  flew  off  and  landed  on  my  nose  ;  then 
he  flew  off  and  landed  on  my  lip.  I  never  said  a  word,  but  that 
bee  had  the  warmest  little  foot ;  he  almost  burned  my  lip  off. 
Sam  !  my  old  man  used  to  tell  me  that  it  took  four  thousand  bees 
to  weigh  a  pound,  but  if  he  had  that  one  little  bee  on  his  lip  he'd 
a  thought  that  it  weighed  a  ton.  But  if  ever  you  saw  a  bee 
fooled,  I  fooled  that  bee  {laughs). 

Int. — How  did  you  fool  him  ? 

End. — Well,  you  see,  he  came  buzzing  around,  and  landed 
on  my  nose,  flew  off  and  landed  on  my  lip,  and  if  ever  a  bee  was 
fooled,  I  fooled  that  bee  (lauglis). 

Int. — Well !  well !  how  did  you  fool  him  ? 

End.  {business  of  repeating  ad  libitum). — How  did  I  fool  him  ? 
Why,  I  swallowed  him  ! 


k 
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THE   ELECTRIC   CAR 

Endman. — I  say,  Sam,  you  knew  old  Aunt  Hannah,  didn  t 
you? 

Interlocutor. — Yes,  indeed ;  I  knew  her  very  well.  You 
mean  old  Aunt  Hannah  that  used  to  make  those  nice  doughnuts 
and  butter  cakes. 

End. — Yes,  that's  the  same  woman ;  her  son  and  me,  we 
used  to  sand  paper  all  her  doughnuts.  Well,  Sam,  one  of  the 
worst  accidents  happened  to  her  the  other  day,  boo,  hoo  ;  Sam, 
we  can't  have  any  more  doughnuts  {crying)^  boo,  hoo !  You 
heard  about  it,  didn't  you  ? 

Int. — ^Why,  no ;  what  happened  to  her  ? 

End. — Well,  you  see,  she  got  up  in  the  morning  just  as 
well  and  hearty  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life  and  began  making 
some  doughnuts  as  usual.  She  was  preparing  herself  for  the  pic- 
nic, you  know,  and  she  was  just  as  well  and  hearty  as  ever  she 
was  in  her  life.     Oh,  you  have  heard  about  it,  haven't  you  ? 

Int. — No,  I  have  not ;  tell  me  all  about  it 

End. — ^Well,  she  put  all  her  doughnuts  in  her  basket  and 
started  for  this  picnic  to  sell  her  doughnuts  and  candy,  just  as 
well  and  hearty  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life.  Oh,  you  must  have 
heard  about  it ;  why,  the  papers  were  full  of  it. 

Int. — No ;  I  never  heard  a  thing  about  it. 

End. — ^Well,  it  was  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  sights  I 
ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life.  She  started  down  the  street  to  the 
depot,  just  as  well  and  hearty  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life.  Go 
'way  ;  you  must  have  heard  of  it 

Int. — No,  honestly ;  I  never  did. 

End. — ^Well,  after  she  bought  her  ticket,  she  came  out  on  the 
platform,  just  as  well  and  hearty  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life,  and 
the  train  came  along  and — Oh,  go  'long ;  you  heard  of  it 
before. 

Int. — ^No  1  no !  no  !    Go  on  !  go  on,  Bones. 
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Enix — ^Well,  there  was  a  big  crowd  on  the  platform  of  the 
depot ;  just  as  the  train  was  to  start  out,  she  put  her  foot  on  the 
platform  of  the  cars  to  get  on,  just  as  well  and  hearty  as  ever 
she  was  in  her  life  and  (crying  Boo  !  hoo  !  Boo  /  hoo!  ). 

Int. — I  understand,  Bones ;  the  train  started,  she  fell,  and 
was  crushed  to  death. 

End. — No,  sir ;  it  left  her  standing  there  just  as  well  and 
hearty  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life. 

Int. — ^Any  one  that  will  tell  a  story  like  that  must  be  intoxi- 
cated ;  I  really  think  you  have  been  drinking. 

End. — 'Deed  I  have  not ;  I  am  as  sober  as  a  lord.  You 
are  a  nice  one  to  accuse  me  of  drinking.  He  lives  next  door 
to  a  lager  beer  saloon,  and  he's  in  and  out  of  it  most  every 
twenty-  minutes ;  he's  had  a  door  cut  through  the  wall,  so  he 
won't  have  to  go  out  to  get  his  drinks.  He  belongs  to  a  fire 
company  ;  his  house  caught  fire  the  other  day,  the  firemen  came 
in  and  said,  *'  Quick,  Sam,  where  is  your  furniture,  so  we  can 
play  on  it?  "  He  said,  **  Never  mind  boys,  take  your  hose,  go 
next    door  and  play  on  the  slate. " 

Int. — ^There  !  that  will  do.  Guess  who  I  saw  to-day  on  the 
back  platform  of  the  electric  car? 

End. — Who  did  you  see  ? 

Inf. — The  conductor.     {Everybody  laug/is) 

12nd. — Oh,  I  see,  that's  the  reason  you  walked.  Talking 
of  electric  cars  ;  I  wrote  a  poem  on  an  electric  car,  and  anyone  who 
has  rode  on  one  will  appreciate  it.  I  have  dedicated  it  to  the 
electric  car  companies. 

Int. — Well,  let  us  hear  it,  Bones. 

¥.HYi.—(Gcts  up,  recites poc7n.) 

Ram  them  in,  jam  them  in,  hang  them  to  the  strap. 
Haul  them  in,  maul  them  in,  hear  their  bones  crack. 
Move  them  up,  shove  them  up,  pile  them  up  in  stacks. 
Fat  women,  lean  women,  Irish,  Dutch  and  black, 
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Lam  them  in,  slam  them  in,  for  no  room  we'll  lack, 
Hustle  them  in,  bustle  them  in,  prod  them  in  the  back. 
Squeeze  them  up,  hang  them  up,  by  their  teeth  and  hair. 
Ah,  there  !  stay  there,  and  pass  up  your  fare. 


YOUXL  SCARE  HIM  OUT. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  I  heard  you  were  the  "  boss"  around 
your  neighborhood  for  telling  stories.     Is  that  so  ? 

Interlocutor. — I  flatter  myself,  I  am  the  best  story  teller 
in  this  city. 

Bones. — I  don't  know  about  that.  I've  a  pretty  good 
name  for  telling  stories,  myself. 

Tambo. — Well,  I  think  I  can  discount  you  both,  and  give 
you  twenty. 

Int. — ^Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  can  decide  this.  We 
will  each  put  up  five  dollars  apiece,  and  let  our  worthy  leader 
hold  the  money. 

Bones. — And  who'll  hold  him  ? 

Int. — Are  you  both  satisfied  ? 

Both. — Yes  !    {Tltey  all  place  money  in  leader's  hands, ^ 

Int. — I  will  commence  first :  When  I  was  in  the  army,  some 
time  ago,  I  had  a  very  beautiful  black  horse,  with  only  one  white 
spot  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  the  shape  of  a  star.  I  was  out 
skirmishing  one  night 

Tambo. — Chicken  coops  again  ? 

Int. — No,  sir  ;  for  the  enemy.  And  I  met  the  enemy  coming 
around  a  hill.  They  fired  at  me,  and  my  horse  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  turned  snow  white,  and  the  white  spot  on  his  fore- 
head turned  black.  {Walks  tazvards  leader.)  I  think  I  have 
won  the  mone>'. 

Bones. — Hold  on  !  you  haven't  half  won  it  yet.  Wait  till 
I  get  through  ;  it's  my  turn  now. 
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Int. — ^Why,  you  haven't  the  cheek  to  try  to  beat  that ! 

Bones. — ^Well,  I  guess  Til  beat  it,  quick,  too. 

Jnt. — Well,  try  it. 

Bones. — ^When  I  was  out  West  some  time  ago,  I  went  out 
on  a  one-cycle 

Int. — Hold  on,  there  !     You  mean  a  bicycle. 

Bones. — Let  me  alone  ;  I  know  what  I  was  on ;  I  didn't 
speak  to  you  when  you  told  your  story.  I  was  on  only  one 
wheel — a  one-cycle,  and  I  was  out  on  the  '*  Wild  Western 
Prairte,"  not  a  house  or  even  a  tree  for  two  hundred  miles  from 
where  I  was ;  and  as  I  was  gliding  along  and  looking  behind  me, 
I  saw  a  great  big  grizzly  bear  after  me ;  I  got  excited  and  went 
faster  and  fester,  but  the  bear  kept  gaining  on  me.  A  happy 
thought  struck  me,  I  ran  up  an  alley-way 

Int. — Hold  on  ;  there  are  no  alleys  on  a  prairie. 

Bones. — ^Who's  telling  this  story,  you  or  me  ?  Well,  as  I 
said  before,  I  ran  up  this  alley -way  and  the  bear  after  me,  gaining 
on  me  all  the  time.  When  I  saw  the  bear  was  too  close  to  me, 
I  climbed  up  a  tree ;  the  bear  was  just  going  to  climb  up  the  tree 
after  me,  so  I  just  pulled  that  tree  up  after  me  and  gave  the  bear 
the  laugh  {goes  towards  leader) ;  I  guess  I'll  take  that  money. 

Tambo. — Hold  on  !  I've  got  something  to  say  about  that. 
(Bones  and  hit,  talk  ad  libitum^     I  can  beat  that. 

Int. — All  right,  we'll  give  you  a  chance. 

Tambo. — ^Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  honest  lawyer 
who  never  told  a  lie 

All. — Oh,  give  him  the  money,  quick  ! 

Int. — An  honest  lawyer  !  Well,  that's  the  biggest  lie  I  ever 
heard. 

Tambo. — ^Well,  I  knew  a  lawyer  once,  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  honest  or  not,  but  he  was  just  like  a  nervous  man  in 
bed. 

Int. — I  don't  understand,  Tambo  !  Like  a  nervous  man  in 
bed? 
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Tambo. — Yes,  sir ;  first  he'd  lie  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other  side.  I  went  up  to  Al  lento wn  with  him  once.  He  had 
a  case  to  argue  there.  We  stopped  there  all  night,  and  I  was 
pretty  tired,  so  I  went  to  bed.  He  said  he'd  go  out  and  look  up 
some  friends.  In  the  next  room  to  ours  there  were  two  old 
maids.  Well,  this  lawyer  came  in  quite  late,  he*d  evidently  found 
the  friends  he'd  been  looking  for.  Well,  he  made  a  mistake  and 
went  into  the  old  maids'  room  instead  of  mine.  One  of  them 
woke  up,  and  screeched :  "  Murder ! ! !  Thieves  ! !  Robbers  ! ! 
Murder  ! !  Wake  up,  Tillie  !  Murder ! ! !  Just  then  the  other 
one  woke,  up  and  said,  **  What's  the  matter  ? "  The  first  one 
said,  *'  There's  a  man  in  the  room  ! ! "  The  second  one  said, 
*•  Shut  up,  you  fool,  you'll  scare  him  out." 


NOVEL   READING. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  who  wrote  the  most,  Dickens,  War- 
ren, or  Bulwer? 

Interlocutor. — I  could  not  tell  you  Tambo ;  who  did  ? 

End. — ^Why,  Dickens,  of  course. 

Int. — How  do  you  know  he  did  ? 

End. — Why,  Warren  wrote  **  Now  and  Then ; "  Bulwer 
wrote  "  Night  and  Morning ; "  but  Dickens  wrote  *'  All  The 
Year  Round."     He  was  a  bad  penman,  though. 

Int. — How  so  ? 

End. — Because  he  wrote  all  of  a  twist  {Oliver  Twist),  I've 
read  a  good  many  novels  Sam,  but  the  one  I  read  last  week  lays 
over  the  deck.  If  you  like,  I'll  read  a  few  paragraphs  to  let  you 
see  what  it  is  like. 

Int. — By  all  means  let  us  hear  it,  Tambo. 

End. — Well,  it  commenced  this  way :  "  *Twas  a  calm,  clear 
morning  ;  in  an  aristocratic  maiden  sat  a  mansion  of  about  fort>'- 
two  summers  and  five  or  six  winters.     She  wore  a  polonaise 
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trimmed  with  cream  cakes  and  fourteen  rows  of  flounders  and 
bugles.  She  had  a  beautiful  plaster  pans  green  eye-brow,  and  a 
tin  ear.  With  her  beautiful  alabaster  fingers  she  gently  pulled 
the  bell  rope,  stopped  the  car  and  gracefully  walked  out.  She 
was  listening  to  the  banjo  accompaniments  of  the  little  gold  fish, 
swinmiing  in  the  bath-tub,  and  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  little 
elephants  in  the  bird  cage.  She  had  her  ears  stuffed  full  of  cot- 
ton and  a  terrible  cold  in  her  beautiful  Roman  nose.  She  lost 
her  balance,  nearly  fell  out  of  the  balloon,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  conductor,  the  locomotive  would  have  run  right  over  her. 
But  her  lover  saved  her  life  as  he  sat  on  the  piano  with  a  chew  of 
tobacco  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  keg  of  lager  in  his  vest  pocket 
He  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  was  exclaiming,  '  you  know  I  am 
poor  but  will  not  labor,  be  mine,  and  you  shall  labor  for  me 
twenty-five  hours  a  day.*  About  that  time,  the  door  opened  and 
the  girl's  father  flip  flopped  into  the  room,  with  a  frown  on  his 
bald  head  and  a  red  herring  in  his  left  duke.  He  turned  a  double 
somersault  over  the  coal-scuttle ;  the  young  man  smiled  a  sweet 
smole ;  the  old  man  settled  down  into  his  slippers,  he  foamed  and 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  said,  *  how  dare  you  enter  my  habita- 
tion and  purloin  the  affections  of  my  offspring/  then  the  old 
duffer  drew  forth  a  razor  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  The  young 
man  sprang  through  the  window  and  left  his  breath  on  the  man- 
tle piece.  She  sprang  to  see  her  lover  dive  out  of  sight,  and 
she  dropped  a  new  four  dollar  set  of  teeth.  Then  the  old  man 
seized  a  reaping  machine  and  cut  himself  into  pieces  as  he 
climbed  up  into  the  chandelier  to  obser\'e  his  mutilated  body 
lying  on  the  ingrain  carpet.  The  girl  wept  and  wept,  she  studied 
and  studied,  she  weepeth  and  wopeth,  and  said,  '  I  can,  I  shall,  I 
must  ; '  and  she  did  or  he  did 

Int. — She  or  he  did  what  ? 

End. — Tried  to  get  Grover  to  pass  the  Income  Tax  Bill. 
{The  novel  reading  shoidd  be  done  very  excitedly  a?ut  Endman 
very  much  exhausted  at  tlu  end.     Use  any  local  far  the  finish,) 
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CASABIANCA. 

Endii AN. — ^That  song  was  nicely  rendered,  wasn't  it  ? 
Interlocutor. — I  see  that  it  has  made  an  impression  on 


you. 


End. — Oh,  yes  ;  I  tell  you  music  touches  one  soul. 

Int. — I  see  ;  you  can  be  touched. 

End. — Yes,  I  can  be  touched  by  good  music,  but  if  you 
touch  my  pockets  Fm  not  there.  Sam,  I  love  poetry,  I  love 
music ;  I  tell  you  music  and  poetry  to  me  is  like  the  water  that 
comes  down  the  mountain  side,  gushing  in  its  multitudinous  plen- 
titude.  You  throw  a  chip  into  this  water,  the  chip  represents  the 
words,  and  the  water  the  music,  the  melody ;  and  its  tributaries 
floating  into  it,  like  music,  it  becomes  diminuendo,  crescendo, 
forte,  fortissimo,  until  at  last  it  breaks  into  a  torrent  whose  rain- 
bow hues  flash  and  scintillate  in  the  gorgeous  brilliant  sunset  to  be 
dashed  from  crag  to  crag  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning,  play- 
ing among  the  cloucjs  in  the  far  off  horizon,  until  it  flows,  joyous 
and  free,  into  the  river  of  thought,  and  from  the  river  of  thought 
it  flows  with  joyous  melodies  into  the  vast,  deep,  grandly  beauti- 
ful ocean ;  and,  as  it  rises  and  descends  on  the  snowy  capped 
waves,  and  the  ethereal  blue  of  the  summer  skies  throwing  its 
heavenly  hues  on  the  upcast  foam  of  the  bounding  billows.  And 
the  eastern  horizon  is  seen  by  the  mariner.  He  thinks  of  his  far 
off  home  in  the  East  where  Aurora  gilds  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
the  glorious  orb  of  day  sheds  its  radiance.  And  as  the  ship 
tosses  to  and  fro,  and  the  high  cliffs,  encircled  by  sea-gull,  are 
seen  at  a  distance,  he  thinks  of  his  little  ones  at  home  and  he 

wonders Oh,  Fm  too  far  out.     Say,  that  chip  wasn't  heavy 

enough — ^well,  what  I  mean  to  say  is :  I  love  the  blue  skies, 
the  green  grass,  the  green  onions,  the  flowers  «fnd  birds.  Oh,  I 
love  birds  ;  the  beautiful  birds  (on  toast).  And  poetry  I  Oh,  I 
could  live  on  poetry. 
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Int. — ^You  could  live  on  poetry ! 

End. — Well,  yes  ;   with  a  few  beans  thrown  in. 

Int. — I  am  so  glad  you  like  poetry.  I  am  glad  I  have 
found  a  kindred  spirit. 

End. — Yes ;  I  love  to  kindle  the  spirits  ! 

Int. — You  don't  understand.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  an 
affinity. 

End. — You  did  !     Why,  I  thought  Finnerty  was  dead. 

Int. — No,  no ;  I  mean  that  I  like  poetry  the  same  as  you 
do. 

End. — You  look  kind  of  poetical.  You  look  as  though 
you  could  get  ideas  from  beyond  the  clouds,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean. 

Int. — I  was  going  to  remark  to  you,  that  I  had  a  book  of 
poems  presented  to  me. 

End. — Was  the  man  in  when  you  got  the  book  ? 

Int. — ^Why,  certainly.     I  got  it  for  nothing. 

End. — ^Yes ;  that's  the  way  you  generally  get  things. 

Int. — Now,  as  you  say  you  are  so  fond  of  poetry,  I  have  a 
piece  here  I  will  recite  to  you ;  it  is  my  favorite.  You  must 
have  heard  it.     It  is  called  Casabianca  ! 

End. — Why,  yes ;  I  know  her  well.  Little  Cassie  Bianca, 
her  father  lived  in  Fall  River,  Mass ;  he  run  for  Sheriff,  or  the 
sheriff  run  for  him  ;  I  know  there  was  a  sheriff  mixed  up  in  it 
somehow. 

Int. — No  !  no  ;  Casabianca  was  no  girl  !  Casabianca  was 
a  boy. 

End. — She  was?     Well,  this  is  another  family  then. 

Int. — Is  it  possible  you  never  heard  of  the  boy  who  stood 
on  the  burning  deck  ? 

End. — Yes  ;  progressive  euchre  deck. 

Int. — No  !  no  ;  The  deck  of  a  vessel. 

End. — Boy  stood  on  a  burning  deck  ?  He  was  a  fool  ;  he 
ought  to  have  jumped. 
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Int. — Ah  !  but  you  don't  understand  the  story ,  this  was  a 
war  sliip,  and  the  boy  was  placed  at  a  post  of  danger. 

End. — ^Who  was  tied  to  a  post  ? 

Int. — Nobody  was  tied  to  a  post ;  he  was  placed  at  a  post 
of  danger,  and  was  commanded  not  to  leave  there  till  his  father 
told  him  to  do  so ;  but  the  father,  where  was  he  ? 

End— How  do  I  know  ?     I  wasn't  there. 

Int. — He  was  laid  out  below. 

End.  {laughs). — Oh  ;  he'd  been  out  on  a  toot  and  eat  too 
much  dinner. 

Int. — No  ;  he  was  dead. 

End. — What !  Is  this  boy  clinging  to  this  post  all  this 
time,  and  his  father  dead  ? 

Int. — No  !  no  !     This  is  an  imaginary  post. 

End. — Oh,  he's  clinging  on  to  a  menagerie  post. 

Int. — Menagerie  post !  No ;  he  was  standing  where  his 
father  commanded  him  to,  and  the  ship  took  fire. 

End. — Why  didn't  she  take  water  ? 

Int. — She  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy. 

End. — ^Well,  why  didn't  they  have  him  arrested.  Our 
Navy  is  poor  enough  now  without  setting  the  ship  on  fire.  Why 
didn't  they  arrest  him  ? 

Int. — Arrest  who  ? 

End. — Why,  this  enemy  ! 

Int. — ^Who  could  arrest  the  enemy  on  the  high  seas  ? 

End. — Why,  the  high  sheriff;  he's  good  on  the  sAze  {seas). 

Int. — We've  talked  enough  over  that;  I  will  recite  the 
poem  to  you,  and  enlighten  you  as  to  what  it  is. 

End. — Is  it  long  ? 

Int. — Not  very. 

End. — ^Well  make  it  short,  for  we're  tired  of  long  sessions 
and  nothing  done.  But  don't  recite  it  for  my  especial  edifica- 
tion ;  but,  if  the  rest  of  the  Senators  are  agreeable,  I  am. 

Int. — ^Are  you  willing,  gentlemen  ? 
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All. — Yes,  yes. 

End. — Well,  if  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Ward  are  willing, 
let  her  go. 

Int.  (rises,  comes  down  to  Endman). — Now,  before  I  com* 
mence,  there  is  one  &vor  I  want  to  ask  you. 

End. — Sam,  I  haven't  got  a  cent. 

Int. — I  do  not  want  to  borrow  any  money. 

End. — ^Well,  you  see,  I  know  you  so  well,  I  thought  yon 
wanted  to  give  me  the  borrow. 

Int. — No  !  No  !  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet  while  I  am  reciting  this. 

End. — Oh,  Sam,  you  don't  know  me,  I'm  too  well-versed 
in  etiquette  to  interrupt  a  person  when  they  recite  poetry.  I  love 
to  listen  to  poetry  when  I'm  lying  in  a  hammock  under  a  green 
and  shady  tree  with  the  gentle  zephyrs  wafting  my  brow  and 

Int. — Here  !  here  !  here  ! 

End. — Let  me  alone ;  I'll  fall  out  in  a  minute. 

Int. — Now  keep  perfectly  quiet. 

End. — Oh,  goodness  !  I'll  keep  quiet ;  I  wouldn't  be  guilty 
of  talking  when  any  one  is  reciting  poetry.  I'm  too  fond  of  it 
for  that. 

Int. — Here  !  here  !  keep  quiet. 

End. — Well,  I'm  quiet !  Good  gracious,  I'm  dumb  !  I'm 
all  ears.  The  idea  that  I  wouldn't  keep  quiet  when  you're  going 
to  read  poetry ;  I  love  it  too  well  for  that. 

I'i^T, {violently). — Well,  then  shut  up. 

End. — I  am  shut  up.     We're  waiting  for  you  to  commence. 

I'iiT. {begi7is). — **  The  boy 

End. — The  idea !  Just  as  if  I  didn't  know  better  than  to 
interrupt  you  when  you  are  going  to  read  poetry.  No,  indeed  ! 
Are  you  going  to  commence  to  read  it  or  not  ?  I'd  have  it  read 
long  ago.  I  don't  think  you  can  read  ;  I  think  you  are  standing 
there  to  show  your  shape.     ( IVorlcd  np  ad  libitum^ 

Int. {recites) — *•  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck- 
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End. — Is  that  boy  standing  there  yet? 

Int. — Shut  up  1  (  Goes  on  reciting  the  rest  of  the  verse^  End- 
man  looking  dumbfounded^     Now,  is  that  not  beautiful  ? 

End. — {StiU  sits  as  if  petrified.) 

Int.  (walks  up  to  Endman). — Bones !  Bones !  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

End.  (Jumps  up), — You  had  me  paralized.  You  call  that 
beautiful  ?  the  idea  of  a  boy  being  burnt  to  death  and  you  call  that 
beautiful.  I've  got  a  Casabianca  of  my  own  ;  I'll  recite  it  to 
you.     {Recites  with  many  gestures)  : 

The  boy  stood  on  the  back  yard  fence. 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled. 

The  fire  that  burned  his  father's  bam, 

Shone  brightly  o'er  his  head. 

A  bunch  of  fire-crackers  in  his  hand, 

And  two  others  in  his  hat. 

He  cried  out  in  accent  wild 

I  never  thought  of  that. 

A  bunch  of  fire-crackers  to  a  small  dog  he  tied. 

The  dog  in  anger  sought  the  bam, 

And  there  amongst  the  ruins  died. 

The  flames  grew  fierce  and  hot, 

As  they  lit  on  the  brat. 

And  set  the  crackers  ofl*  in  his  hand. 

And  likewise  those  in  his  hat. 

Hark  !  A  rattling  sound  is  heard. 

But  the  boy,  oh,  where  was  he  ? 

Ask  of  the  winds  that  scatter  the  fragments  o'er  the  lea, 

'Midst  scraps  of  cloth  and  balls  and  dots. 

And  nails  and  yarn, 

Was  the  eventful  fate  of  that  dreadful  boy 

Who  burned  his  father's  bam. 

{Endman  sits  dcwn^ 
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WASHING    MACHINE. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  how  is  it  you  always  look  so  well, 
and  dress  so  neat  ?  I  never  see  you  but  you  have  a  clean  biled 
sliirt  on  ? 

Interlocutor. — Oh,  that  is  easily  explained.  I  always  take 
great  pride  in  keeping  myself  clean,  sir. 

End. — Yes ;  but  how  do  you  manage  it?  I  never  see  you 
work  any. 

Int. — ^You  must  have  very  little  to  do  to  spend  your  time 
watching  me. 

End. — ^Well,  but  you  always  have  such  fine  linen  on.  Who 
does  your  washing  ? 

Int. — I  have  the  finest,  quickest,  best  laundry  in  the 
world. 

End. — Go  'way.     You  don't  tell  me  so. 

Int. — Yes,  sir  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  in  the  world. 

End. — How  fast  is  it,  Sam  ? 

Int. — ^Well,  I  will  tell  you  ;  in  the  first  place  I  go  and  take 
a  bath  ? 

End. — How  often  ?     Once  a  year  ? 

Int. — No,  sir  ;  once  a  day. 

End. — Well,  you  need  it. 

Int. — No  more  than  anyone  else  does.  But  I  was  going  to 
explain  about  the  washing  machine.  It  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

End. — Is  that  so? 

Int. — Yes,  it  is  so  ;  as  I  said  before.  I  go  down  there,  take 
my  bath,  and  during  my  ablutions 

End. — Whafs  that?     The  scrubbing  brush  ? 

Int. — No,  sir;  during  the  time  I  am  taking  my  bath,  my 
shirt  is  washed,  ironed,  and  ready  for  me  to  put  on. 

End. — That  accounts  for  your  wearing  the  same  shirt  all 
the  time. 
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Int. — Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  only  one 
shirt  ?     Nonsense  !  I  have  more  than  one. 

End. — Oh,  yes;  you've  got  the  one  you  borrowed  from 
mc.  But  say  !  you  call  that  a  hst  washing  machine  ?  I  know 
one  that  beats  that  all  hollow. 

Int. — Oh,  nonsense  !  that  is  the  fastest  in  the  world. 

End. — No,  sir  !  the  one  I  speak  of  is  the  fastest ;  this 
machine  washed  out,  ironed  out,  rung  out,  and  hung  out,  all  at 
the  same  time. 

Int. — Explain  yourself,  sir ! 

End. — ^This  machine  was  first  invented  in  1776;  it  washed 
out  the  robes  of  monarchy  in  the  blood  of  patriots ;  it  ironed 
out  with  red  hot  balls  from  Yankee  cannons.  It  rung  out  with 
the  State  House  bell  at  Philadelphia ;  and  it  hung  out  on  the  lines 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Thank  goodness  !  it  hangs 
there  still. 

Int. — Who  invented  this  machine. 

End. — St  Patrick ;  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Oh,  I  mean 
George  Washington ! 


;|^RS.  BEASLEY'S    MOVING. 

Endman. — Say,  Sam,  you  know  Mrs.  Beasley,  don't  you. 

Interlocutor. — ^Yes,  certainly,  I  do ;  she  keeps  a  restaurant 
and  boarding-house  down  town. 

End. — No,  she  don't ;  the  boarders  keep  her. 

Int. — I  mean  the  lady,  Hannah  J.  Beasley,  who  keeps  a 
boarding-house. 

End. — Well,  who  said  she  didn't  keep  a  boarding-house  ? 

Int. — Why,  no  one.  I  merely  said  I  knew  the  lady, 
she  keeps  a  boarding-house. 

End. — ^Well,  why  don't  you  let  her  keep  it.  What's  the 
use  of  hindering  the  poor  woman. 
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Int. — No  one  is  hindering  her.  I  say  I  know  Mrs.  Beasley, 
the  lady  you  refer  to,  and  that  she  keeps  boarders.  Now,  go  on 
with  your  story. 

End. — ^Well,  can't  she  keep  a  boarding-house  without  every- 
one speaking  about  it ;  if  she  can't  keep  it,  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, is  it?     I  can't  help  it 

Int. — Who  said  it  was  any  of  your  business  ?  I  merely 
remarked  that  the  lady  you  spoke  of,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Beasley 
kept  a  boarding-house. 

End. — ^Well,  ain't  she  got  as  much  right  as  any  one  else  to 
keep  a  boarding-house  ? 

Int. — Nonsense,  sir !  Of  course  she  has,  who  said  she 
had  not? 

End. — ^Well,  it's  none  of  my  business  anyhow.  If  she  can't 
keep  the  boarding-house,  why  don't  she  sell  out  and  let  some 
one  else  have  it  that  can  keep  it  ? 

Int. — Come,  come,  sir !     Gro  on  with  your  story. 

End.(^^//^  voice), — ^The  idea  !  Can't  let  a  poor  woman  keep 
a  boarding-house  without  going  and  talking  about  it. 

Int. — ^What  are  you  muttering  about  ?  Why  do  you  not 
go  on  with  your  story  ? 

End. — Well,  I  got  a  note  from  her  yesterday  telling  me  she 
was  going  to  move.  Mrs.  Beasley  thinks  it's  easier  to  move  than 
to  pay  rent.  Well,  you  never  saw  things  so  upside  down  in  all 
your  life,  you  know  how  everything  is  when  you're  moving,  the 
hair  brush  and  the  butter  packed  together  ;  and  the  looking  glass, 
and  the  stove,  and  shovels  together  ;  and  the  bread  in  with  soap 
and  blacking  brush.  Well,  the  minute  Mrs.  Beasley  saw  me,  she 
asked  me  to  carry  down  a  big  bureau  from  upstairs.  Well,  I  got 
hold  of  this  bureau  (I  wasn't  used  to  carrying  bureaus,  either),  I 
laid  hold  of  it,  Mrs.  Beasley  she  was  kind  of  leaning  on  it ;  you 
know  the  bureau  wasn't  heavy  enough.  She  was  telling  me  to 
be  sure  and  not  scratch  the  varnish  off  it,  and  before  I  knew  it, 
I  said,  **  let  her  go  !"   I  wouldn't  have  said  it  if  I  had  known  it ; 
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but  it  came  out  kind  of  sudden  ;  I  was  sorry  the  minute  I  said  it, 
it  just  slipped  out,  kind  of;  and  I  hadn't  anymore  than  said 
it,  when  down  I  went,  bureau  and  all,  clean  on  to  the  sidewalk  ; 
it  was  a  race  between  me  and  the  bureau  which  would  get  there 
first ;  there  I  laid  right  on  top  of  my  back  with  the  bureau  on  top 
of  me,  and  just  then  I  saw  my  girl  coming  down  the  street,  laugh- 
ing fit  to  kill  herself,  and  with  her  was  that  low  down  nigger,  Si 
Hutchinson,  and  he  was  killing  himself  laughing  too. 

Int. — ^That  was  very  rude  to  laugh  at  your  unfortunate 
position.     What  did  you  do  ? 

P2nd. — I  didn't  do  anything.  It  wasn't  my  place  to  laugh. 
The  next  time  Mrs.  B.  moves,  she'll  have  to  get  some  one  else 
besides  me.  She  moves  too  often  to  suit  me.  Do  you  know 
that  woman  moves  so  often  that  just  as  soon  as  a  covered  team 
stops  in  front  of  her  door,  all  the  chickens  and  ducks  throw 
themselves  on  their  backs,  push  their  feet  in  the  air ;  ready  to  be 
tied  up  and  thrown  in. 


HE    PULLED   A   RAZOR    ON    ME    FIRST. 

Endman. — By-the-way  Sam,  have  you  ever  been  to  see  the 
living  pictures  ? 

Interlocutor. — ^What  for  ? 

End. — ^Just  for  a  matter  of  form.  You  don't  like  that  kind 
of  amusement,  do  you  ? 

Int.— No,  I  do  not ;  I  prefer  going  fishing. 

End. — I  went  fishing  last  week. 

Int. — Did  you  catch  many  fish  ? 

End. — Oh,  I  caught  a  good  deal  (eel).  You  knew  Jimmy 
Moore  didn't  you  ? 

Int. — ^Very  well 

End. — He  went  fishing  with  me ;  he  caught  two  fish  and 
strange  to  say,  when  he  got  home  he  had  three. 
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Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out. 

End. — One  smelt.  That  Jimmy  Moore  is  the  most  absent 
minded  boy  I  ever  met  His  mother  sent  him  to  the  drug  store 
for  some  camphor,  and  when  he  got  to  the  store  he  forgot  what 
he  was  sent  after.  The  druggist  asked  him  what  he  wanted  and 
Jimmy  said  "  I  forgot  the  name  of  it ;"  so  the  druggist  told  him 
"to  go  home  and  ask  his  mother  what  he  came  far.**  Jimmy 
said,  "  Oh,  thafs  what  I*  want,  camphor."  Say,  Sam,  changing 
the  subject,  did  you  ever  take  a  ride  on  the  trolleyosis  ? 

Int. — Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  great  sport. 

End. — I  took  a  ride  last  evening,  and  I  will  never  forget  it 
There  was  a  fellow  next  to  me,  I   must  say  he  was  the  most 
impolite  man  I  ever  came  in  contact  with.     He  took  his  shoe  off 
right  before  every  one  in  the  car  and  commenced  rubbing    his 
feet. 

Int. — ^Why,  no  doubt  the  man's  foot  was  asleep. 

End. — Asleep  ?  No,  sir ;  that  man's  foot  was  dead.  But, 
say,  Sam,  you  remember  Ike  Simpson,  don't  you?  The  big, 
thick-lipped  fellow. 

Int. — ^Why,  yes,  I  knew  him. 

End. — ^Well,  he's  dead  ;  he  died  three  weeks  ago.  We 
had  lots  of  fun  at  his  wake  ;  I  expected  you  down  there. 

Int. — Is  that  so  ?  I  am  sorry,  if  I  had  known  it  I  would 
have  gone  down. 

End. — Yes,  indeed,  we  had  lots  of  fun.  Well,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  Ike  Simpson  died,  and  a  whole  gang  of  us  fellows  went  to 
the  wake.  You  know  Ike  was  pretty  well  liked  among  the  col- 
ored boys.  Well,  when  we  had  drank  up  all  the  liquor  there  was 
in  the  house,  some  of  the  boys  proposed  that  we  should  take  Ike 
down  to  Jones'  bar-room,  and  stand  him  up  amongst  us  as  if  he 
was  alive,  and  drink  his  health.  Well,  when  we  got  down  there, 
we  sat  him  on  a  chair  at  the  table  just  as  if  he  was  alive.  The 
gang  got  pretty  full,  was  telling  funny  stories,  and  at  last  we  all 
got  up  and  went  out  without  paying  for  the  drinks,  and  we  forgot 
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all  about  poor  Ike  and  left  him  sitting  there  in  the  chair.  Pretty 
soon  the  bar-keeper  came  up  to  Ike  and  said  (he  didn't  know  Ike 
was  a  dead  man) :  '*  Wake  up  here,  and  pay  for  those  drinks."  Of 
course,  Ike  didn't  say  anything  ;  he  was  dead,  you  know.  Then 
the  bar-keeper  got  mad,  and  went  behind  the  bar  got  his  black- 
jack, and  hit  Ike  Simpson  on  the  head  and  stretched  him  out. 
Just  then  the  whole  gang  rushed  in  to  get  Ike.  I  said,  "  That 
settles  it,  Jones,  you've  killed  that  man  in  cold  blood."  Jones 
said :  "  You're  a  liar,  he  pulled  a  razor  on  me  first" 


YOU  HOLD   THE   COW. 

Endman. — I  like  that  song ;  nice  song,  isn't  it,  Sam  ? 

Interlocutor. — Very  beautiful  song,  Tambo. 

End. — ^Say,  I  like  this  'ere  song  better  than  that  air  one. 

Int. — You  should  not  speak  so  ungrammatically,  Tambo. 
You  should  not  say  this  'ere  and  that  air  song. 

End. — Why,  what  difference  does  it  make  ? 

Int. — ^Why,  it  is  not  correct ;  it  is  not  grammatical. 

End. — Oh,  yes  it  is. 

Int. — How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

End. — I  was  going  to  bed  the  other  night  and  the  window 
was  open. 

Int. — ^Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  subject? 

End. — I'll  tell  you  ;  you  see  as  I  was  saying  before,  I  left  the 
window  open  and  I  caught  cold  in  this  ear  from  that  air.  But, 
say,  Sam  !  I  saw  your  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  yesterday. 

Int. — Did  you  ?     He  is  a  jolly  fellow. 

End. — He  can  linger  longer  around  a  bar  than  anyone  I 
know  of.     He  and  I  and  a  friend  of  his  made  a  bet  the  other  day. 

Int. — ^You  did  ?     What  was  it  ? 

End. — ^We  made  a  bet  that  the  first  thing  our  wives  would 
ask  us  to  do  after  we  got  home,  we'd  do  it,  no  matter  what  it 
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was.  We  bet  the  drinks.  Smith,  he  got  home  a  little  full  and 
staggering  around  fell  up  against  the  looking-glass  and  nearly 
broke  it ;  his  wife  was  mad  and  she  said :  *'  That's  right ;  why 
don't  you  break  it  and  be  done  with  it"  He  up  with  the  looking 
glass  and  broke  it  all  to  smash.  Then  Wallace  he  got  home  a  little 
full,  too.  He  felt  kind  of  thirsty,  so  he  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  get  a  pitcher  of  water,  when  he  came  in,  he  accidentally  spilled 
a  little  on  the  bed.  His  wife  jumped  up  and  said  :  *'  That's  right, 
stupid,  why  don't  you  spill  it  all  over  me."  He  up  with  the 
pitcher  and  threw  it  all  over  her ;  he  didn't  want  to  have  her 
make  him  lose  the  bet.  Well,  the  next  one  got  home  was 
myself  You  know  where  I  live,  don't  you  ?  Next  to  the  roof 
Well,  I  was  pretty  full  myself,  and  just  as  I  got  near  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  I  stumbled  ;  my  wife  called  out :  "  That's  right !  why 
don't  you  fall  down  stairs  and  break  your  neck  ?  " 

Int. — ^What  did  you  do  ? 

End. — Do,  why  I  paid  for  the  drinks.  Changing  the  sub- 
ject, I  had  a  new  job  since  I  saw  you. 

Int. — What  doing  ? 

End. — Holding  cows  for  a  cross-eyed  butcher. 

Int. — How  did  you  like  it  ? 

End. — Oh,  I  didn't  like  it  at  all.  You  see,  the  first  cow  I 
held  the  butcher  drew  off  {illustrates)  to  hit  her  (you  know  how  a 
crossed-eyed  man  looks) ;  I  said,  *'  Say  are  you  going  to  hit 
where  you're  looking  ?  "  (I  thought  he  was  looking  at  me).  He 
said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "I  guess  you'll  have  to  get  some  one 
else  to  hold  your  cow." 


GET   THE   EQUIVALENT. 

Endman. — Say,  was  that  your  sister  I   saw  you   with  on 
Broadway,  last  week  ? 

Interlocutor. — Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  sister  Susan. 
End. — I  thought  it  was  your  aunt 
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Int. — No ;  that  was  my  sister. 

End. — ^Well,  I  had  my  back  turned,  and  I  couldn't  see  very 
well.     It  wasn't  your  aunt,  then  ? 

Int. — I  have  just  told  you  it  was  my  sister. 

End. — ^Well,  I  just  thought  it  was  your  aunt.  You  didn't 
see  me,  did  you  ? 

Int. — Come  to  think  of  it,  I  did  see  you.  You  were  con- 
versing with  a  gentleman. 

End. — ^Yes ;  that  was  Rotschild,  the  insurance  agent ;  he 
was  trying  to  prevail  on  me  to  get  out  a  policy.  He  talked  to 
me  aboiit  three  hours,  but  it  was  no  use.     I  couldn't  see  it. 

Int. — What  were  your  objections  to  insuring !  You  must 
certainly  have  some  objections.  Why,  I  know  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  derived  benefits  from  insurunce. 

End. — Oh,  yes  ;  some  do,  and  some  don't ! 

Int. — Well,  you  have  not  told  us  your  objections  yet.  Why, 
I  had  a  friend  who  had  his  life  insured  ;  he  is  an  actor  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  A  short  time  after  he  had  insured  his 
life,  he  had  occasion  to  go  up  into  the  flies  to  perform  some  duties. 
When,  by  some  accident,  he  lost  his  footing  and  was  precipitated 
to  the  stage.  His  body  was  broken  into  halves ;  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  he  was  able  to  appear  in  two  pieces  that  even- 
ing. 

End. — Go  'way !  You  don't  tell  me !  What  were  the 
pieces  ? 

Int.—"  His  last  Legs,"  and  "  The  Bruised  Heart." 

End. — Well  !  well !  ain't  it  funny  how  one  thing  will  bring 
up  another.  That  reminds  me  of  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was  an 
actor,  too ;  he  had  charge  of  the  electric  light  One  morning, 
at  rehersal,  he  went  up  into  the  flies  to  throw  the  light  on  a 
couple  of  Circassian  blondes,  the  light  struck  a  spangle  on  one 
of  the  girls'  skirts,  glanced  off*,  struck  a  solitaire  on  one  of  the 
girls  fingers — a  fourteen  carat  solitaire. 

Int. — What  do  you  mean  by  a  fourteen  carat  solitaire? 
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End. — ^Why,  it  was  a  little  off  color.  It  glanced  off  thjrf 
solitaire  in  a  sort  of  diagonal  direction,  and  struck  a  brooch  on 
one  of  the  young  ladies*  bosoms.  The  light  being  so  strong  in 
its  concentrated  force,  on  coming  to  the  young  man's  eyes  caused 
him  to  lose  his  footing,  and  he  fell  clean  through  the  stage  and 
was  mashed  to  a  perfect  jelly. 

Int. — How  horrible  ! 

End. — But  he  appeared  again  that  night  on  the  stage. 

Int.— He  did  !     What  as  ? 

End. — As  soup  ! 

Int. — Well,  come,  Bones,  tell  us  your  objection  to  being 
insured. 

END-r^Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  the  boys,  but  I  wouldn't 
want  it  to  go  any  further,  for  it  might  get  to  Rotschild's  ears  and 
cause  bad  feelings  between  us.  You  see,  the  reason  I  don't  like 
this  insurance  business  is  this  :  I  had  a  barn  once,  and  I  had  it 
insured  for  nine  hundred  dollars.  Now,  the  barn  burned  down 
to  the  ground  and  all  I  got  from  that  insurance  company  was  a 
new  bam,  and  all  that  cost  them  was  four  hundred  dollars,  not 
a  cent  more.  So  there  was  five  hundred  dollars  that  I  failed  to 
see.  Now,  that's  the  reason  that  I  don't  like  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Int. — Why,  that  was  all  fair  enough  ;  they  put  up  a  new 
barn  for  you,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  one  that  was 
burned. 

End. — Yes,  it  was  a  newer  barn,  but  you  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstand ;  my  bam  was  insured  for  nine  hundred  dollars ;  it  burned 
down  and  all  I  got  was  another  barn,  and  it  didn't  cost  but  four 
hundred. 

Int. — ^Well,  I  see  nothing  wrong  about  that,  it  is  perfectly 
square  and  fair  ;  is  it  not,  gentlemen  ? 

All. — Yes. 

End. — Well,  if  I'd  known  that  I  wouldn't  have  burned  it 
down. 
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Int. — ^The  transaction  was  perfectly  square,  sir ;  your  bam 
was  burned  down  and  they  put  you  up  another  one  just  as  good 
as  the  first.     They  gave  you  the  equivalent 

End. — ^They  gave  me  what  ? 

Int. — ^They  gave  you  the  equivalent ;  do  you  not  see  ? 

End.  {repeats  slowly). — Equivalent !  {laughs)  oh,  yes,  I  see. 
Well,  my  wife  is  insured  for  two  hundred  dollars,  if  she  dies  I 
suppose  I'll  get  the  two  hundred  dollars  ? 

Int. — Certainly,  sir. 

End. — Certainly  not ;  they'll  ring  in  some  cheap  old  maid 
on  me  as  the  equivalent 
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A   BRIDEGROOM'S   MISTAKE ;   OR,  THE   COON 
THAT  MARRIED   FOR   MONEY. 

(I  had  this  sketch  copyrighted  in  1890,  bat  I  give  the  patrons  of  this  book  the 

privilege  of  playing  it.) 

CHARACTERS. 

Sambo  Aires  {^ery  excitable). 

Old  Clem  Snow. 

Billy  Boas  (very  fresh). 

Joe  Spruce  {a  peacefnaker). 

Amanda  Snow  {the  bride). 

LuciNDA  Blockhead  {the  bride* s  friend). 

Wedding  Guests,  Quartette,  Etc. 

SCENE. 

Plain  chamber  in  (hree  grooves.     Doors  to  open  L.  in  F. 

PROPERTIES. 

Two  razors.  A  seven  shooter  pistoL  One  large  table.  I^x  chairs.  A 
viohn.  Lots  of  stage  money.  Wedding  bells.  One  cigar.  Boquet 
of  flowers. 

STAGE  Dli(ECTIONS. 

R.  means  Right  of  Stage,  facing  the  Audience  ;  L. ,  Left ;  C. ,  Centre ;  R. 
C,  Right  of  Centre  ;  L.  C,  Left  of  Centre.  D.  F.,  Door  in  the  Flat,  or 
Scene  running  across  the  back  of  the  Stage  ;  C.  D.  F. ,  Centre  Door  in 
the  Flat ;  R.  D.  F..  Right  Door  in  the  Flat ;  L.  D.  F.,  Left  Door  in  the 
Flat;  R.  D.,  Right  Door;  L.  D.,  Left  Door  ;  i  E.,  First  Entrance ;  2 
E.,  Second  Entrance ;  U.  E.,  Upper  Entrance ;  1,2  or  3  G.,  First, 
Second  or  Third  Groove. 

K.  iv.  Vi..  v..  L.  \^,  L. 

The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  upon  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 
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{Scene  opens.  Everyone  zvaltsing.  Music  plays  about  eight 
bars,  then  stops.) 

JiNKiNs. — Oh,  Uncle  Snow ;  play  some  more,  won't  you  ? 

Old  Clem. — Look  here,  children  ;  I  don't  want  to  wear  out 
all  my  fiddle  strings  before  the  bride  and  bridegroom  come. 
When  my  daughter  arrives,  I  will  play  all  you  want ;  but  not 
now.  {One  of  the  party  looks  out  of  door  and  says)  here  come 
some  invited  guests  ;  {two  or  three  couples  come  in  hurriedly  and 
shake  fiands ;  halloo  !  halloo  /  etc.) 

{Enter  Boas  with  his  girl  andbouqiut  in  fiapid;  looks  around.) 

One  of  the  Singers. — Ain't  the  bride  and  groom  came  in 
yet? 

Everybody. — I  thought  we  were  late. 

Spruce,  {looking  out  of  door). — Here  comes  the  bride  and 
groom  up  the  road. 

One  of  the  Singers. — I  propose  that  we  serenade  them  as 
they  are  coming  in  ;  what  do  you  say  ? 

Everybody. — Yes  !  yes  !  {Chord from  Orchestra.) 

Song. 

Down  in  a  shady  woodland, 

Close  by  a  running  stream, 
Down  by  the  side  of  an  old  mill, 

There  they  were  often  seen  ; 
'Twas  there  he  met  his  darling, 

And  greeted  her  winning  smile, 
And  with  her  hand  in  his  love, 

Was  happy  with  her  all  the  while. 

( Wedding  bells  arc  heard  outside  ringing?) 

Hear  those  bells,  oh  !  those  marriage  bells, 
They  are  ringing  out  the  glory  of  HymeiL 
Hym  !  hym  !  hym  !  hym  !  hym  ! 

Hear  those  bells,  oh  !  those  marriage  bells, 
They  are  ringing  out  the  glory  of  Hymen. 
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{Bells  heard  outside  again,  repeat  ringing  the  bells ;  bride 
and  bridegroom  enter  and  listen  to  tite  finish  of  song,) 

Here  comes  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 

They've  just  been  married  to-day. 
Parson  Brown  has  tied  them  in  a  knot, 

Just  across  the  way. 
Greet  them  with  pleasures, 

Rude  care  departs, 
Visions  in  numbers 

Cheer  their  young  hearts. 
Sambo  Aires. — Ladies  and  gentleman :  we  thank  you  for 
this  kind  reception,  and  I  assure  you  in  behalf  of  my  bridle  and 
the  bridle  broom  that  we  appreciate  this  surmanade  ;  and  owing 
to  our  magneto  electricity,  you  will  find  that  the  anticipated  com- 
pensation is  not  too  exhuberant  for  us. 

Old  Clem  {gets  up  on  table  and  shouts  out), — Look  here, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
here,  I  propose  that  we  have  a  dance  ;  this  is  my  only  daughter, 
and  I  mean  to  make  this  day  an  eventful  one  ;  so  all  get  ready 
for  the  dance. 

One  of  the  Guests. — Look  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
Billy  Boas  comes  here  this  evening  Til  put  him  out. 
Another  Guest. — If  he  comes,  I'll  put  him  out 
Old  Clem. — Never  mind,   ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  Billy 
Boas  comes  here  this  evening,  I'll  put  him  out 

Sambo  Aires. — Hold  on  there.  If  Mr.  Boas  comes  with- 
out an  invitation,  /'//  put  him  out. 

Old  Clem. — ^AU  get  ready  for  the  dance.  {Business  of 
Billy  Boas  heard  outside  hollering,  "  /  will  come  in,  I  tell  you*' 
Enters  Boas  and  Ids  girl,  arm  in  arm,  tough  walk,  and  stand  in 
centre  of  stage,  smoking  a  cigar.     Looks  around^ 

Billy  Boas. — Grood  evening,  ladies  and  gentleman.  {Grabs 
his  girl,  twists  her  around  and  makes  belieite  to  slap  her  in  the  f  cue. 
Goes  towards  L.  I.  E,  of  stage  and  stands  there) 
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One  of  the  Guests. — Put  him  out ! 

Another  Guest. — Put  him  out ! 

Old  Clem  {addressing  Satnbo  Aires), — ^Say,  Sambo  Aires 
{Sambo  turns  and  looks  at  old  Cleni)^  you  said  you  would  put 
him  out.     Now,  put  him  out ! 

Sambo  Aires  {looking  around). — Let  us  all  put  him  out. 

Old  Clem. — Put  him  out ;  you  said  you  would. 

Sambo  Aires. — Oh,  Fll  tell  him  to  get  out  in  a  minute. 

Amanda  Snow. — Don't  you  disgrace  me  here. 

Sambo  Aires. — No,  indeed  ;  I  swore  to  protect  you  to-day 
and  I  am  going  to  do  it  {walks  towards  Boas  and  touches  hint 
on  the  slioulder  with  his  cane.  Business  of  looking  at  each  other). 
Say,  it  is  very  strongly  objected  by  this  select  party  you  should  be 
here  this  evening  without  an  invitation. 

Boas. — I've  got  an  invitation. 

Sambo  Aires. — Show  it  up.  {Business  of  Boas  pulling  out 
a  large  razor  out  of  back-pocket  and  showing  it.  EUery  one 
looks  astonished.  Sambo  looks  around  and  says) :  Who  said  he 
was  not  invited  ? 

All. — Nobody. 

Sambo  Aires. — Of  course  you're  invited,  come  and  dance 
with  us. 

Old  Clem. — All  get  ready  for  the  dance. 

Sambo  Aires. — Yes,  get  ready  for  the  dance. 

Old  Clem. — All  ready  ?  {Music starts,  Clem  makes  believe  to 
play,  calls  off  the  figures  ;  when  it  comes  time  for  Boas  to  promenade 
uith  the  bride y  he  over  does  it,  promenades  off  the  stage  and  keeps 
the  others  waiting.  As  soon  as  the  groom  sees  this,  he  gets  jealous, 
and  gets  the  music  to  stop.) 

Sambo  Aires. — Stop  the  dance.  {Goes  for  Boas  and  brings 
him  to  centre  of  stage,  and  walks  aroufid  him  showifig  that  he  is 
jealous  and  wants  this  familiarity  to  stop.) 

Old  Clem. — ^This  looks  like  trouble. 

Sambo  Aires. — Look  here,  Billy  Boas ;  when  a  gentleman 
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promenades  with  a  lady,  he  is  not  supposed  to  go  out  of  town 
with"  her ;  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  the  place  to  promenade, 
where  every  one  can  see  you,  just  as  others  do.  You're  no  gen^ 
tieman. 

Billy  Boas. — I  want  you  to  understand  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  I  don't  want  any  chin  from  you.  (Tliey  go  to  spring  at  each 
other  and  they  arc  stopped.  Clem  Snow  stops  Sambo  Aires  and 
Spruce  stops  Boas^  who  has  a  chair  in  the  air  ready  to  strike^  and 
says,  ''let  me  get  at  htm'*  Aires  puUs  pistol  out  and  everyone 
scatters,) 

Sambo  Aires — I  am  going  to  cut  loose  and  fill  this  room 
full  of  smoke,  and  the  only  nigger  you  can  see  in  it  will  be  me. 

Odd  Clem,  (jumps  down  from  the  table  and  grabs  Aires  by 
the  arfn), — Hold  on  there,  Aires,  hold  on. 

Sambo  Aires. — I  am  holding  on.  {Business  of  everyone 
striking  a  funny  position  beldnd  chairs,  etc,) 

Old  Clem  (very  excitedly). — Look  here,  you  niggers,  I 
want  you  to  understand,  every  one  of  you,  that  you  are  on  my 
premises,  and  every  inch  of  ground  was  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  sweat  of  this  old  brow.  Now,  if  this  fight  must  go  on,  don't 
conduct  it  like  you  were  a  lot  of  low  foreigners,  but  do  it  in  a 
dignified  and  gentlemanly  manner,  with  razors.  Let  each  of  the 
rivals  appoint  a  referee,  shake  hands,  and  let  the  razor  decide 
who  is  the  best  man. 

Billy  Boas. — It's  agreed  I  take  you  for  my  referee. 

Sambo  Aires. — And  Fll  refer  you  for  my  teckeree.  {Music 
tremelo.  Business  of  the  rivals  taking  off  thrir  coats  and  vests 
and  shewing  up  dickies,  corsets,  and  patclus  on  pants,  etc,  ;  and 
while  this  is  going  on,  everyone  is  doing  his  betting^ 

One  of  the  Guests. — I'll  bet  Boas  gets  the  best  of  the  fight. 

Another  Guest. — Fll  bet  Aires  don't  weaken,  etc. 

Old  Clem.— C^lls  time.  {Music  heard  very  tremelo ;  the 
two  principals  look  at  each  otiier  ferociously,  with  razors  in  hand ; 
they  both  step  to  centre  of  stage ;  business  with  razors,  etc.^  and 
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shake  ftands.  As  they  shake  liands,  a  look  of  satisfaction  canus 
over  their  brows  ^ 

Sambo  Aires. — Mr.  Referee,  tell  the  betters  to  draw  down 
their  money.     This  fight  can't  take  place. 

Old  Clem. — ^What  is  the  matter  ? 

Sambo  Aires. — We  both  belong  to  the  same  lodge.  (Every- 
body laugliSy  afid  business  of  returning  money  back,  while  the  two 
principals  are  putting  on  coats,  etc.)  Now,  then,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we'll  continue  with  our  festivities  and  proceed  with  the 
dance. 

Everybody. — Yes !  yes !  {Music  starts  up  and  everybody 
resumes  dancing.  Old  Clem  calls  off  again,  and  when  it  comes  to 
promenade.  Sambo  Aires  takes  his  wife  where  Boas  did.  They 
whisper  to  each  other  and  keep  otiiers  waiting.  As  soon  as  he  has 
whispered  to  his  wife,  he  steps  to  centre  of  stage.) 

Sambo  Aires. — Stop  this  music  immediately.  {Music stops.) 
Stop  it,  I  say. 

Billy  Boas. — What's  the  matter,  Sambo  ?  What  do  you 
mean  by  stopping  this  dance  again  ? 

Sambo  Aires. — I  mean  jes  zackly  what  I  say,  and  I  am  the 
boss  of  this  occasion,  and  the  band  shan't  play  any  more,  the  ball 
is  broke  up.  {Turns  to  all.)  Grentlemen  and  Ladies,  you  can  all 
go  home. 

Everybody. — What's  the  matter? 

Billy  Boas. — You  act  like  a  crazy  nigger. 

Sambo  Aires. — 'Deed  I'm  not  crazy  ;  I'se  going  to  have  a 
divorce.     A  divorce  ;  that's  what  I'se  going  to  have. 

Everybody. — A  divorce  ! 

Old  Clem. — What's  that  nigger  talking  about?  He  ain't 
been  married  an  hour,  and  now  he  wants  a  divorce. 

Billy  Boas. — You're  crazy.  Sambo. 

Sambo  Aires. — Lx>ok  here.  Bill,  you're  a  friend  of  mine  and  I 
thinks  a  good  deal  of  you  ;  but  if  you  don't  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, I'll   forget  my   friendship   for   you  and  I'll  separate   you 
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from  your  breath  {shakes  fist  at  him).  Here,  I've  been  a  court- 
ing Amanda  Snow  for  two  years,  she's  been  making  me  believe 
she  had  money ;  that  she  was  rich/  And  now,  she's  just  whis- 
pered to  me  that  she's  only  got  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  What's 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  a  man  with  a  family.  She  ought  to  be 
ossified  from  society. 

Amanda  Snow. — ^That's  more  than  you've  got,  anyhow, 
you  good-for-nothing,  lazy,  no-account  nigger  you.  You  didn't 
understand  me.  {Business  of  ptdling  out  handkerchief  and  com- 
mences to  sob,  and  goes  to  her  father  and  whispers  to  him.) 

Sambo  Aires. — Yes,  I  did  understand  you.  {Walks  inde- 
pendently.) 

Old  Clem  {jgoes  up  to  Aires), — Say,  Sambo,  you  didn't  un- 
derstand my  daughter  ;  she  meant  she  had  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  just  for  pocket  money ;  why,  that  girl  has  got  seventeen 
dollars  in  the  bank,  all  in  her  own  name,  and  it's  all  your's  if  you 
want  to  draw  it 

Sambo  Aires  {surprisingly), — Is  that  so,  well  that's  a  differ- 
ent thing  ;  why,  didn't  you  say  so?  {Turns  to  all  the  people.)  Go 
on  with  the  dance. 

Everybody. — That's  good. 

Sambo  Aires. — Hold  on  a  minute,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
do  ;  some  of  you  go  down  to  the  camp  and  get  everything  ready 
(at  my  expense),  and  after  the  dance  we'll  all  go  down  to  the  Big 
Coon's  Supper.  {Music  plays  introduction  to  song  and  dance. 
All  those  that  are  not  in  song  and  dance  exit.) 

Song  and   Dance. 

BIG  COON's  supper. 
Tune — Hiffa  Jenny  t    Ho  Jenny  Johnson. 

Now,  the  ball  is  over,  we'll  ramble  to  the  wood ; 

The  way  we'll  yell,  you'll  know  it's  something  good. 
Old  Parson  Brown  will  announce  all  the  sinners. 

We'll  be  bounced  down  by  the  hollow  tree ; 
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We'll  bc/unce  them  all,  with  the  one,  two,  three. 

They'll  be  no  dogs,  so  we  won't  catch  fleas  ; 
We'll  behave  and  have  no  tramps 

At  the  Big  Coon's  Supper  down  at  the  camps. 


CHORUS. 

Little  niggers,  big  niggers,  short  and  tall, 

Them  that  are  invited,  no  more,  that's  alL 
We're  all  ready  and  we've  got  lots  of  stamps. 

For  the  Big  Coon's  Supper  down  in  the  camps. 
We'll  have  ham  and  eggs,  and  persimmons  so  sweet. 

And  a  great  big  possum  that  can't  be  beat 
Old  Aunt  Jeminah  said  she'd  be  there, 

With  Sambo,  the  barber,  the  dude  so  full  of  air. 
Us  wenches  will  be  dressed  in  yellow,  green  and  red. 

And  when  the  coons  come,  we'll  kill  them  all  dead. 
And,  oh  !  what  a  time  when  they  begin  to  light  the  lamps 

At  the  Big  Coon  Supper  down  in  the  camp. 

CHORUS. 

(After  fi^ig  and  dance  business  exit  all,) 
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MODERN   ACTORS. 

CAST. 

Steve     .....      Mr. 
Andy Mr. 


PROPERTIES. 

A  locomotive.     A  lot  of  tin  pans  tied  to  a  string.     An  old  carpet  sack. 
Old  umbrella. 

SCENE. 

Plain  chamber.     Door  to  open  in  flat  U.  E. 

(As  scene  opens ^  Stephen  and  Andy  discovered  struggling  in 
door  in  the  flat  to  see  who  can  enter  firsts  etc.  They  both  enter  at  the 
same  time.  They  look  all  around ;  Andy  walks  to  R.  J,  E.  in  a 
dignified  manner^ 

Steve. — I  say,  Andy,  where  are  we  ? 

Andy. — ^This  is  the  Auditorium ;  here  is  the  stage  and  there 
is  the  audience  {suiting  the  action  to  the  word ). 

Steve. — Funny  looking  place,  ain't  it? 

Andy. — Funny,  no  !  here  is  the  stage,  yonder  is  the  property 
room,  commonly  used  for  putting  away  swords,  sabers  and  dom- 
inoes. 

Steve. — FIl  play  you  a  game  for  the  beers. 

Andy. — Not  dominoes  to  play  with,  but  dominoes  that 
people  wear  to  disguise  their  identity  (wcdks  towards  R.  I.  E,). 

Steve. — Well,  you  look  like  you  needed  one.  Andy,  when 
does  Megilligan  have  his  benefit  ? 

Andy. — Next  Thursday  night. 

Steve. — I'll  bet  he'll  have  a  big  house. 

Andy. — I,  a  bumper. 

Steve. — How  much  do  you  get  ? 
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Andy. — Four  dollars. 

Steve. — How  much  do  I  get  ? 

Andy. — ^Thirty  cents. 

Steve. — ^Thirty  cents  ? 

Andy. — Is  it  not  enough  ? 

Steve. — Do  I  get  it  ? 

Andy. — Every  dollar  of  it. 

Steve. — Every  dollar  of  thirty  cents? 

Andy. — Every  penny,  then. 

Steve. — ^Thafs  better. 

Andy. — Let  me  see  what  we'll  play  on  that  occasion  (rests 
Ms  chin  on  his  hand  as  though  in  deep  thought\  let  me  see. 

Steve. — Let  me  see. 

Andy. — Let  me  see. 

Steve. — Let  me  see. 

Andy. — I'll  see  !    {Says  that  very  loud  and  impatUntly.) 

Steve — Well,  take  a  ship  and  go  to  sea. 

Andy. — I  have  it ;  you  and  I  will  come  on  very  dignified, 
and  we'll  play  Macbeth  and  Macduff.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
a  couple  of  Scotch  warriors. 

Steve. — Wc  look  more  like  a  couple  of  Scotch  terriers. 
Andy,  the  people  will  never  stand  that.  What  you  want  to  do 
is  to  come  on  and  make  your  salue. 

Andv. — What  do  you  mean  by  salue  ? 

Sti:ve. — Make  your  bow  to  the  audience.  Here  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  tank  full  of  water  {suits  the  action  to  the  word)  ; 
you  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  tank  and  stay  there  at  least 
fifteen  minutes.  You  smoke,  eat  and  drink  under  the  water, 
while  I  am  here  with  a  sandbag  on  my  back.  I  am  doing  a  jig 
all  the  while.  You  see  there  are  two  acts  going  on  at  once. 
That's  what  the  people  want  in  our  days.  Tank  acts  !  two  acts> 
at  once. 

Andy. — There  you  go  back  to  the  variety  business  again. 
That  will  never  do. 
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Steve. — ^Andy,  you  come  on  walking  the  slack  wire  {imi- 
totes  walking  the  slack  wire). 

Andy. — ^Who  ever  saw  a  legitimate  actor  walking  the  slack 
wire. 

Steve. — No  ;  but  you've  walked  the  railroad  ties,  haven't 
you? 

Andy  {grabs  Steve  by  tlie  throat  and  brings  him  down  to 
centre  of  stage). — Not  a  word  of  that  here.  Remember  '*  the 
very  walls  have  ears"  (w^-fa  up  stage).  Now,  then,  Stephen 
you've  seen  enter  upon  the  stage  a  king  {as  he  says  this  he  pulls 
his  umbrella  front  his  side  as  though  it  was  a  sword),  and  takes 
the 

Steve. — Queen  !  Queen  takes  the  jack,  and  jack  takes  the 
ten  spot.     I  know  that  game. 

Andy. — What  game  ? 

Steve. — Pinochle. 

Andy. — Pinochle ;  a  low  Dutch  cellar  game.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Now,  then,  Steve,  there  is  a  character  by  the  name  ol 
Lucullus.  Then  enter  so  and  so,  and  relieves  Lucullus  of  his 
watch. 

Steve. — Knocks  him  down  and  takes  his  watch  away  from 
him. 

Andy. — No  !  no !  relieves  him  of  his  post. 

Steve. — Oh  !  he's  tied  to  a  post  with  a  watch  chain. 

Andy. — Nothing  of  the  kind ;  relieves  him  of  his  post  oi 
duty  (walks  to  R.  I.  £.).  Then  so  and  so  makes  his  exit  (motions 
with  his  hand  that  he  exits,  Steife  stands  dumbfounded ;  he  can't 
make  out  wliat  exit  means.  Andy  repeats  three  or  four  times  tliat 
hi  makes  his  exit.     Steve  imitates  him  witlwut  saying  a  word^ 

ANDy  (very  impatiently). — Oh  ;  he  makes  his  exit 

Steve. — Say,  Andy,  who  is  this  man  exit  that  is  causing  us 
so  much  trouble  ? 

Andy. — Oh  !  the  man  has  gone. 

Steve. — ^Well,  give  me  my  thirty  cents,  and   I'll  go  too 
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Steve. — Don't  get  high-toned  or  I  will  discharge  you. 

Andy. — Now,  there  enters  upon  the  stage  a  gay,  gushing 
young  lady  of  some  sixteen  summers  {walks  to  centre  of  stagK\ 
like  a  girl ;  Steve  follows^  and  as  Andy  says  "  summers  ^ 

Steve  (says). — With  a  few  hard  fells  ;  but  we  hope  she  will 
spring  up. 

Andy. — ^Just  as  she  enters,  she  is  seized  by  a  villain  named 
Bike  who  binds  her  hands  and  mouth  and  locks  her  in  the  station 
for  thirty 

Steve. — Days. 

Andy. — Minutes. 

Steve. — ^Thirty  days. 

Andy. — ^Thirty  minutes. 

Steve  {excitedly). — ^Thirty  days  hath  September,  April,  June 
and  November. 

Andy. — Liar !  thirty  months  hath  September,  April,  June 
and  no  wonder  {takes  his  liat,  throws  it  on  the  floor  excitedly  y  Steve 
looks  at  Andy  with  astonishment  and  taps  him  on  the  forehead^  says, 
Andy  nothing  there ^  all  exity  all  gone.     Business  of  gesticulating.) 

Andy. — Now  as  this  young  lady  is  locked  in  the  station, 
there  enters  a  character  by  the  name  of  Snorkey,  a  one-armed 
soldier. 

Steve. — ^With  an  organ  ? 

Andy. — No,  he  has  no  organ. 

Steve. — Did  you  ever  see  a  one-armed  soldier  without  an 
organ  ? 

Andy. — But  he  has  no  organ  in  this  piece. 

Steve. — Oh,  yes ;  he  has  an  organ. 

Andy. — But  I  say  he  has  no  organ. 

Steve. — He  has  an  organ  or  I  don't  play. 

Andy. — Very  well,  then  ;  he  has  an  organ. 

Steve. — ^And  a  monkey  ? 

Andy. — Indeed,  he  has  not  got  a  monkey. 

Steve. — Oh,  yes,  Andy,  he  has  a  monkey. 
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Andy  {angrily). — But  I  say  he  has  no  monkey. 

Steve. — You've  given  him  an  organ,  why  can't  you  give 
him  a  monkey  ? 

Andy. — Because  it  would  ruin  the  piece  to  give  him  a 
monkey. 

Steve. — ^You'll  ruin  the  man*s  business  if  you  don't  give 
him  a  monkey ;  how  is  he  going  to  get  the  pennies  if  the 
monkey  don't  climb  up  for  them  ? 

Andy. — I  tell  you  he  has  no  monkey. 

Steve. — Oh,  give  him  the  whole  outfit,  will  you ;  give  him 
a  monkey,  Andy. 

Andy. — I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  he  has  no  monkey. 

Steve  {commencing  to  cry). — Give  him  a  monk,  Andy,  will 
you? 

Andy. — No,  he  has  no  monkey. 

Steve  {Hugs  Andy). — Andy,  don't  be  too  hard,  give  him 
a  monk,  will  you  ? 

Andy  {with  arms  folded  and  his  back  turned  to  Steve). — 
He  has  no  monkey. 

Steve  {crying  and  slowly  walking  away). — Please  give  him 
a  monkey  ? 

Andy  {shakes  his  head). — No  ! 

Steve. — If  you  don't  give  him  a  monkey,  I'm  going  home. 

Andy  {looks  disgusted). — Very  well,  then,  he  lias  a  monkey. 

Steve  {smiles). — He  wouldn't  have  had  it  only  for  me. 

Andy. — Now,  Snorkey  is  being  pursued  by  the  villain  Bike 
{Andy  pushes  Steve  to  centre  of  stage,  very  angrily) ;  Bike  seizes 
Snorkey,  binds  and  ties  him  to  the  track  with  a  rope.  '*  Now,  then, 
Snorkey,  when  you  hear  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  steam  hiss- 
ing in  your  ears,  and  the  wheels  passing  over  your  neck,  remem- 
ber the  words  of  Bike."  Oh !  Steve  picture  yourself  in  that 
man's  unfortunate  position.  Perhaps  he  has  a  father,  a  mother,  or 
some  fond  heart  grieving  for  him.  Oh,  Steve,  if  you  have  a  heart, 
the  feeling  of  a  man,  place  yourself  in  that  man's  place 
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Steve  {pauses  a  while^  then  looks  up  and  says), — Not  for 
thirty  cents,  I  don't 

Andy  {sympathetically), — Now,  if  this  is  the  situation  here, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  that  poor  girl  locked  up  in  the 
station  ? 

Steve  {in  a  crying  tone), — Good  gracious,  I  don't  know. 

Andy. — There  she  is  locked  up,  can't  get  out;  knowing  this 
poor  man  is  going  to  be  crushed  before  her  very  eyes ;  she  hears 
the  train  coming,  she  looks  madly  around  and  what  do  you  think 
she  saw  ? 

Steve. — ^Thirty  cents. 

Andy. — An  axe  sent  there  by  the  kind  hand  of  Providence. 

Steve. — Rhode  Island. 

Andy. — She  seizes  the  axe,  bursts  open  the  door,  rushes 
forth,  cuts  the  rope,  holds  Snorkey  aloof  and  exclaims  aloud : 
"Snorkey,  you  are  saved !  You  are  saved  !"  {Andy  and  Steve 
in  centre  of  stage ;  Andy  on  one  knee^  both  hands  up,  Steve 
looking  up  dumbfounded.  Andy  jumps  up,  catches  Steve,  throws 
him  on  the  floor,  sayi?ig)  :  Now  by  goes  the  locomotive.  {Steve 
gets  up,  holding  Jus  head  as  though  Jie  was  hurt,  and  then  goes 
over  to  Andy  and  kicks  him  all  over  the  stage  ;  Andy  holds  his 
hana  up  and  Steve  kicks  his  hand,  which  looks  as  tliough  he 
kicked  him  in  the  face.  In  the  tussle  Andy  loses  his  hat.  Hat 
in  centre  of  stage.  Wind  up  of  fight  L.  i  E.  Steve  walks  away, 
sees  hat  in  centre  of  stage  and  gives  it  a  kick.  Andy  gets  up, 
Steve  walks  up  and  down  centre  of  stage  looking  very  angry ; 
when  he  gets  to  footlights^  says) : 

Steve. — I  don't  allow  no  locomotive  to  run  over  me. 
{Keeps  on  walking  up  and  down).  You  saw  me  standing  on  the 
track,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  the  train  was  coming  ?  I  wouldn't 
let  a  dog  get  run  over  like  that.  Why  didn't  you  ring  the  bell 
or  blow  the  whistle  ?  {All  this  time  Andy  doiit  say  a  word  and 
Steve  is  walking  up  and  down  centre  of  stage.  At  last  Steve 
says):    Why   don't  you   say   something?      It's   my  place  to 
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laugh  and  your  place  to  talk.  {Steve  walks  to  Andy  R.  i  E,\ 
I  say,  Andy,  you  ain't  hurt,  are  you  ?  {Pauses  a  moment.)  You 
ain't  going  to  stay  angry  with  me,  are  you  ? 

Andy  {/ooks  disgusted), — Do  I  look  angry  ? 

Steve. — Look  over  all  of  this,  and  let  us  be  friends. 

Andy. — Steve,  you  and  I  are  quits  from  this  time  forth. 

Steve. — Oh,  pshaw  !  don't  be  angry,  Andy  ;  let's  make  up. 

Andy. — Very  well,  then,  we  are  friends  again. 

Steve. — Give  me  a  kiss,  then. 

Andy  {gives  him  a  push). — Now,  Steve,  you're  the  locomo- 
tive. 

Steve. — ^There  is  a  jump  from  a  ghost  to  a  locomotive. 
Where  will  I  get  the  loke  ? 

Andy. — In  the  property  room  {Steve  exits  L.  i  E.). 

Andy  {centre  of  stage). — **  Sad  am  I  when  I  think  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  *Twas  there  I  lost  my  right  arm."  {Steve 
rushes  on  with  string  of  tin  cans ;  runs  over  Andy^  knocks  hitn 
down  ;  Andy  gets  up^  goes  to  R.  2  E. 

Steve. — Andy,  how  is  that  for  acting  ? 

Andy. — Horrible !  horrible  !  You  ran  over  the  hero  of  the 
piece. 

Steve. — Well,  this  is  a  milk  train,  and  it's  six  hours  late,  it 
hasn't  time  to  wait  for  bum  actors  to  get  off  the  track. 

Andy. — Let  me  see  if  I  can't  make  you  understand  :  When 
Bike  seizes  Snorkey  and  ties  him  to  the  track,  you  toot  like  a 
locomotive. 

Steve  {toots  like  a  locomotive), 

Andy. — That's  it. 

Stkve. — I  could  toot  louder,  but  I've  got  a  cold  {toots 
ad  libitum), 

Andy. — There,  that  will  do,  you  hear?  {Sltakes  Steve.) 
When  the  girl  rushes  forth,  is  by  Snorkey's  side;  that  is,  when 
you  go  by  with  locomotive. 

Steve. — Wouldn't  a  bicycle  do  ? 
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Andy. — No,  no  ;  you  must  go  by  with  too  great  a  velocity. 
{Gives  Steve  a  push.) 

Steve. — ^Are  you  ready  ? 

Andy. — Yes ;  now  mind  your  Fsand  Q*s. 

Steve. — Give  me  the  peas ;  you  can  have  the  Q*s  {exits 
"with  cans  Z.  2  £.). 

Andy  {centre  of  stage), — **  Sad  am  I  when  I  think  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg ;  while  there,  I  lost  my  right  arm  "  {looks  to  L.  2 
E. ;  waits  ivith  arm  extended  up  for  Steve  to  toot),  **  Go  on,  this  is 
where  you  toot  {looks  disgusted  because  Steve  doesn't  toot).  Now, 
to  play  the  villain  {goes  to  R.  j  £.).  "  Now,  then,  Snorkey,  I've 
got  you.  You  have  been  in  my  way  long  enough.  You  must 
die  and  by  my  hands  ;  and  when  you  hear  the  bell  ringing,  the 
steam  hissing  in  your  ears,  when  you  feel  the  wheels  passing  over 
your  neck,  remember  the  words  of  Bike  "  {looks  for  Stet^e  to  come 

on).  Come,  come  on,  Bike,  is  your  cue Bike,  come  on,  I  say. 

Bike Oh,    you     numb   skull    {takes  his   hat,    throws    it   o?i 

floor  tfioroughly  disgusted ;  leans  against  flats  and  falls  to  the 
floor.  Steve  comes  on  very  slowly  with  cans ;  stops  in  centre  of 
the  stage ;  looks  at  Andy). 

Steve. — ^Well,  what  are  you  doing  over  there.  Why  don't 
you  get  on  the  track,  so  I  can  run  over  you  ?  I  can't  run  over 
you  if  your  on  a  switch. 

Andy  {jumps  up,  grabs  cans,  catches  Steve  by  coat  collar  and 
shakes  fiim). — You  play  my  part  and  Til  play  yours.  And  if  you 
don't  give  me  every  cue  ;  every  line  verbatim^  I'll  play  a  scene 
with  you,  you  will  remember  all  your  life  {exits  L.  i  E.). 

Steve  {looks  after  Andy  dumbfounded  and  repeats).  **  I'll 
play  a  scene  with  you  you'll  remember  all  your  life."  He  shook 
all  the  acting  out  of  me  {ccdls  to  Andy)  :  What  do   I  play  now  ? 

Andy  {from  behind  scene). — You  play  the  one-armed  soldier. 

Steve. — Oh,  yes  ;  here  I  am,  a  one  armed  soldier.  I've  lost 
my  arm  and  my  monkey.  Oh,  what  will  become  of  me.  Oh  ! 
oh !     Andy,  what  do  I  do  next 
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Andy  [calls  from  behind  scene), — ^The  villain. 

Steve. — Ah !  Now,  Snorkey,  I've  got  you  !  Why,  didn't 
you  give  me  the  cigarette  when  I  asked  you,  eh  ?  When  you 
hear  the  steam  passing  over  your  neck,  and  the  wheeb  ringing  in 
your  ears,  remember  Bite  !  remember  Bite  {Andy  toots  once  or 
twice), 

Steve. — Not  yet;  I  thought  you  knew  your  part  better. 
What  do  I  do  next  ? 

Andy. — Play  the  girl's  part 

Steve. — Here  I  am,  a  poor  girl.  I  imagine  Fm  in  a  house 
{hears  train),  Fll  burst  open  the  door  and  rescue  his  life.  Now, 
then,  Snorkey,  what  will  you  give  me  when  I  save  your  life  ? 
{Locomotive  comes  on,  carried  by  Andy,  bumps  against  Steve ^  who 
stops  train,  looks  round  at  Andy,) 

Steve. — Not  yet !  Not  yet !  {Andy  looks  over  engine^  mo- 
tions  for  Steve  to  get  out  of  the  way, 

Steve, — ^Wait  a  moment,  will  you  ? 

{Close  in,) 
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HAWKSHAW  THE   DETECTIVE. 

SCENE. 

Street  in   i.  or  2. 


PROPERTIES. 

Large  pair  of  whiskers  with  elastic  attached,     i 


Fred. — Come  on  !  come  on  !  why  are  you  lagging  behind 
all  the  time  ? 

Jake. — I  haven't  got  strength  enough  to  go  much  further. 

Fred. — This  business  of  going  around  without  anything 
to  eat,  sleeping  in  bams  and  wearing  ragged  clothes  is  played  out 
with  me. 

Jake. — I  should  say  it  was. 

Fred. — Something  has  got  to  be  done. 

Jake. — Yes,  and  well  done.  I  wouldn't  care  if  it  was  a 
mutton  chop. 

Fred. — I've  got  an  idea. 

Jake. — Give  it  to  me  and  I'll  eat  it 

Fred. — Shut  up  about  eating.  Now,  this  is  how  we  can 
get  out  of  this  predicament :  do  you  see  that  school  house  up 
the  road     {Points  R,  i  R) 

Jake — Over  there.     {Paints  the  wrong  way.) 

Fred. — No,  no ;  over  there.     {Points  R.  i  E,) 

Jake. — Oh,  yes. 

Fred. — Well,  I'm  going  to  hire  that  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  natives  will  play  a  drama,  "  Hawkshaw,  the  Detective." 
Now  in  this  drama  I  play  two  parts. 

Jake — Off  and  on? 

Fred. — No,  no ;  I  play  Bob  Briley  and  the  "  bar-tender." 

Jake. — I'll  be  with  you  when  you  play  the  "bar-tender.' 


>> 
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Fred. — No,  I'll  play  him  alone. 

Jake. — Oh,  let's  play  him  together. 

Fred. — No  !  Til  play  him  alone.  Now,  you  play  "  Hawk- 
shaw,  the  Detective." 

Jake. — Choke  a  detective  ? 

Fred. — No,  you  play  the  part  of  a  detective.  Now,  you 
are  drunk. 

Jake  {looks  at  him  in  amazement), — Who  is  drunk  ?  I  haven't 
drank  anything  for  six  months. 

Fred. — ^This  is  in  the  drama. 

Jake. — Oh  !  I  see  ;  this  is  in  the  play. 

Fred. — This  is  a  bar-room. 

Jake. — Let's  go  in  and  take  a  drink.     {Runs  intoJUUs^ 

Fred. — No  !  metaphorically  speaking,  this  is  a  bar-room. 

Jake. — Quit  your  nonsense  and  speak  English. 

Fred. — In  this  drama,  you  are  seated  on  a  chair  over  there. 
{Pointing  R,  i  E) 

Jake. — Why  don't  you  give  me  a  lounge? 

Fred  {impatiently). — No,  a  chair  ;  you  are  lucky  to  have  a 
chair. 

Jake. — Let  it  go  at  that,  but  I'd  rather  have  a  lounge. 

Fred. — You  are  sitting  on  this  chair  asleep  and  drunk. 

Jake. — The  same  old  drunk  ? 

Fred. — Yes,  the  same  old  drunk  ;  and  while  you  are  seated 
there,  I  go  over  here  {walking  to  L,  i  E.)  and  write  a  note,  I  say  : 
*•  Mr.  Brown,  your  house  is  about  to  be  entered  by  a  band  of 
thieves  ;  I  am  with  the  gang  to  avoid  suspicion."  Now  that  the 
note  is  written,  who  will  take  it?  You  jump  up  and  say,  '*  I 
will."     I  say,   "  Who  are  you." 

Jake. — Don't  you  know  me?  {Aside  to  audience.)  Here 
V\c  been  with  him  for  six  months  and  he  don't  know  me  yet. 

Fred. — Certainly  I  know  you  ;  this  is  in  the  play. 

Jake. — Oh,  that's  in  the  drama  ;  I  thought  you  didn't  know 
me. 
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FREa — ^When  I  say,  **  who  arc  you  ?  "  You  jump  up,  pull 
off  the  whiskers,  and  say,  '*  Hawkshaw,  the  detective." 

Jake. — ^We  can't  play  that  drama. 

Fred  {surprised). — ^Why  can't  we  play  that  drama? 

Jake. — I  haven't  any  Hawkshaw' s. 

Fred. — You  mean  whiskers  ? 

Jake. — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Fred. — ^Well,  I'm  prepared  for  the  emergency  {pulls  out  a 
pair  of  whiskers  from  his  pocket), 

Jake. — Oh,  I  thought  that  was  a  rat 

Fred. — Put  them  on,  and  if  you  play  your  part  successfully, 
we  will  make  money  and  get  out  of  town  O.  K.  {Exit  R,  i  E,  to 
get  chair  ^ 

Jake. — You  may  bet  I'll  play  my  part  all  right,  and  don*t 
you  forget  it.     {Puts  whiskers  on  over  nose). 

Fred. — ^That's  not  a  moustache,  put  it  under  your  chin. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  with  whiskers  over  his  nose  ? 

Jake. — Certainly,  I  have ;  were  you  ever  in  Sagnaugh  ? 
(  Puts  whiskers  under  chin  and  imitates  Jew  with  hands : )  Socks 
twenty -five  cents  a  pair,  never  rip,  they  never  tear. 

Fred  {slaps  Jake  on  shoulder). — ^There,  that  will  do,  be 
seated.  {Jake  seats  himself).  Now,  remember  you  are  asleep 
and  drunk.     {Starts  to  go  off  L.  i  E.). 

Jake. — Hold  on  !  you  had  better  get  me  a  quart  and  start 
me  off  right. 

Fred. — No,  in  the  play  you  are  drunk,  my  boy ;  you  don't 
possess  that  intuitive  susceptibility  which  remains  innate  or  gushes 
out  of  you  with  the  semigilliousness  at  your  human  sascouplici- 
ous.     Now  are  you  asleep  ? 

Jake  {looks  surprised). — I  am  paralized  now. 

Fred. — Go  to  sleep  and  remember  your  part.  '  {Fred  exits 
L.  I  E,,  cotnes  back  to  centre  of  stage,  taps  Jake  on  shoulder  and 
says) :  Come,  come,  young  man  it's  twelve  o'clock  and  time  to 
shut  up. 
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Jake  {jumps  up^  starts  to  go  off  saying), — Let's  go  next 
door. 

Fred  {grabs  Jake  by  coat  tail,  pulls  him  back), — Go  next 
door? 

Jake. — I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  if  you  are  going  to  shut 
up. 

Fred. — ^This  is  where  you  tell  me  to  shut  up. 

Jake  {grabs  Fred  by  the  arm  and  brings  him  down  to  the 
footlights), — Let  me  understand  this  play :  do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  to  shut  up? 

Fred. — Exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do. 

Jake. — If  I  do,  you  will  break  my  jaw. 

Fred  {shakes  his  fist  at  liim), — I'll  break  your  jaw  if  you 
don't  tell  me  to  shut  up. 

Jake  {goes  to  sit  on  chair  and  falls  over  it). 

Fred. — Nov/  remember  your  part  {Exits  L,  i  E,,  comes  on 
again  quickly,  slaps  Jake  on  shoulder  and  says  : )  Come  !  come 
young  man ;  it's  twelve  o'clock  and  time  to  shut  up. 

Jake. — Oh  !  shut  up  yourself. 

Fred  {slaps  Jake  three  times). — Good  !  Good  !  {Business 
of  Jake  putting  hand  up  to  shoulder  as  though  hurt :  Fred  goes 
to  L.  I  E.  motions  with  his  hands  as  though  writing)-,  Mr. 
Brown,  your  house  is  about  to  be  entered  by  a  gang  of  thieves, 
etc.     Now  that  the  note  is  written,  who  will  take  it  ? 

Jake  {slaps,  his  hand  on  back  of  c/iair  and  says) :  Good ! 
good  ! 

Fred  {makes  a  break  to  hit  Jake  w/io  runs  away  from  him). — - 
Did  I  say  anything  to  you  about  good  in  this  play  ? 

Jake. — I  said  you  were  good. 

Fred. — Well,  I  know  I'm  good.     Thaf  s  where  you  jump. 

Jake. — Oh  !  I  see  ;  I  forgot  to  jump. 

Fred. — Well,  Til  make  you  jump  if  you  don't  jump. 

Jake. — Keep  on  a  jumping? 

Fred. — Be  seated  and  remember  your  part    {Starts  to  exit.) 
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Jake. — Have  you  got  a  comb  ? 

Fred. — A  comb  !  what  for  ? 

Jake. — I  want  to  comb  out  this  sage  bush.  {Pulling  his 
whiskers), 

Fred. — Give  the  wind  a  chance  {exits  as  before,  returns 
again  and  says)  :  Now  have  your  wits  about  you.  {Slaps  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  says : )  Come,  come,  young  man,  it's  twelve 
o'clock  and  time  to  shut  up. 

Jake. — Oh  !  shut  up  yourself. 

Fred  {s/afis  and  kicks  him  tivo  or  three  times). 

Jake  {looks  up^  puts  has  liand  to  his  shoulder  and  says). — He 
didn't  tell  me  anything  about  this. 

Fred  {goes  to  L.  i  E.  and  repeats  the  same  speech). — Mr. 
Brown,  your  house,  etc.  Now  that  the  note  is  written,  who  will 
take  it  ? 

Jake  {jumps  up  and  pulls  off  whiskers). — I  will. 

Fred. — Who  are  you  ? 

Jake. — Yamavid  A.  Donoghugh. 

Fred  {makes  a  break  for  him  and  says). — Did  I  say  anything 
about  Yamavid  A.  Donoghugh  ? 

Jake. — ^What  is  his  name  ? 

Fred. — Hawkshaw,  The  Detective. 

Jake. — I  was  too  drunk  ;  I  couldn't  remember  his  name. 

Fred. — I'll  give  you  one  more  chance. 

Jake. — ^That's  all  I  want  {puts  whiskers  on  top  of  his 
head  so  that  they  stand  straight  up;  Fred  exits  Z.  /.  E.). 
ril  show  him  I  can  remember  it  this  time  {pointing  to  Ids  fore- 
head). 

Fred. — Now,  see  that  you  make  no  mistake  this  time. 
Come  !  come  !  young  man,  it  is  twelve  o'clock  and  time  to  shut 
up. 

Jake. — Shut  up  yourself. 

Fred  {kicks  and  slaps  Jake  good). 

Jake — Til  break  his  jaw  when  we  get  through  this  play. 
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Fred  {repeats  as  before^ — Mr.  Brown,  your  house  is,  etc 
Now  that  the  note  is  written,  who  will  take  it  ? 

Jake. — I  will. 

Fred. — Who  are  you  ? 

Jake  (^goes  to  take  off  whiskers  under  chiUy  but  can't  find  them^ 
says). — Hawk  !  Hawk  !  where  are  the  whiskers  ? 

Fred  {points  to  top  of  Jak^s  head^  saying), — ^There  !  there ! 
{Business  of  going  up  and  grabbing  whiskers  off  of  Jake's  luad 
and  showing  them  to  him.  Fred  is  so  angry  he  walks  up  and 
down  the  stage  holding  his  head  and  looks  amazed  at  Jake  ;  walks 
to  centre  of  stage  and  says  : )  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  with  whis- 
kers up  there.     (Pointing  to  head.) 

Jake. — How  did  they  crawl  up  there  ?  Let's  play  a  piece 
where  there  is  a  ham  bone  and  a  glass  of  beer  in  it ;  we  can  handle 
it  better. 

Fred. — ^There  is  only  one  way  we  can  play  this  drama. 

Jake. — Let  us  quit  it  altogether. 

Fred. — No ;  you  play  my  part  and  FU  play  yours. 

Jake. — We  ought  to  have  done  that  in  the  first  place. 
[Commenced  to  button  up  his  coat  in  a  very  dignified  way.) 

Fred  {pttts  his  foot  on  chair). — Do  you  know  my  part  ? 

Jake. — I  know  both  parts,  now. 

Fred. — Now,  remember,  I  am  asleep  and  drunk.  {Leans 
head  on  chair.) 

Jake. — I  thought  he  was  drunk  the  way  he  was  acting. 
{Goes  up  to  Fred  and  slaps  him  on  shoulder  and  says : )  Remem- 
ber one  thing,  Fred  Coco,  behave  yourself  in  this  place  or  you  go 
out  of  here  before  twelve.  {Walks  independently  to  L.  i  R,  re- 
turns : )  Are  you  asleep  ? 

Fred. — Yes  !  Yes  !  Go  on. 

Jake  {comes  in,  walking  very  erect). — This  is  an  independent 
bartender,  he  has  been  here  a  long  time.  {Looks  around  and 
see^  Fred,  slaps  him  on  the  back ;  Fred  tries  to  get  up,  but  Jake 
jumps  on  him  and  Iwlds  him  dowfi,  business  ad  libitum). 
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Jake. — What  do  you  want  to  do,  spoil  the  play  ?  What  is 
',liat  on  your  ear?     (Grabs  ear  and  pulls  it.) 

Fred. — I  want  you  to  stop 

Jake  {grabs  his  mouthy  cavers  Fredas  face  with  both  hands  S0 
he  cannot  see  or  speak), — Come  !  come  !  young  man,  it's  time  to 
shut  up.  (Slaps  and  kicks  him  all  over  the  stage,  shewing 
the  audience  he  wants  to  get  even  with  Fred,  Goes  to  L,  i  E.  atta 
says  .•)     Now  that  the  note  is  written,  who  will  take  it  ? 

Fred  (Jumps  on  chair  and  says), — I  will. 

Jake. — ^Who  are  you  ?  Hawkshaw,  the  detective  (ptUU  off 
whiskers  and  says) :  Good  !  good  ! 

Fred  {jp^abs  chair  as  though  going  to  throw  it  at  Jake  and 
says). — Get  out  of  here.    (Chases  Jake  off.    Both  exit  L.  i  £.) 
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LBS   MISERABLES. 


CAST. 


Peachblossom Mr.  — — — 

Cole Mr.  

Jake 

Rocks 

PROPBRTIBS. 

A  bamboo  stick  (used  as  a  cane).  Carpet  sack.  Bottle  of  wine.  Glass. 
A  toy  bassoon  (with  skins  on  each  end).  Comet  Set  table  in  S.  C. 
D.  Draped  curtains  (the  table  behind  curtains  must  be  set  to  show 
well  from  the  front  of  house).  Stuffed  turkey.  Celery.  Flowers,  etc. 
Table  also  set  on  stage  with  pens,  ink  and  writing  materials.  Wine 
bottle  and  glass  on  table  (when  the  scene  opens).  Dinner  bell  (to  be 
used  at  a  given  cue  back  of  stage).  A  Comet.  (If  the  person  who 
plays  the  part  of  Rocks  can  not  play  the  comet,  get  a  man  in  the 
orchestra  ^at  can  play  it  and  stand  him  behind  the  wings  while  Rocks 
pretends  to  play  in  presence  of  the  audience). 

SCENE. 

Fancy  chamber  in  3  centre  D.  in  back  with  curtains. 

(Peachblossom  and  clerk  discovered  seated  at  table  writing^ 

Peach. — Now,  in  order  to  start  this  company  we  must  have 
first-class  musicians. 

Cole. — I  have  attended  to  all  the  newspapers,  and  have  got 
a  large  advertisement  in  all  of  them. 

Peach. — I've  no  doubt  we  will  have  a  good  many  applicants 
to-da\'. 

{Enter  Rocks  R.  i  R,  beckoning  for  Jake  to  come  on  ;  at  last 
Jake  appears. ) 

Rocks. — This  is  the  place  I  was  telling  you  about  These 
people  are  in  want  of  musicians. 
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Jake. — Fm  tired  of  this  traveling  ;  I  must  have  something  to 
oat  I've  got  to  have  something  inside  of  me  to  convince  my 
constitution  I  am  here.  I  must  eat ;  ask  them  if  they  want  a 
couple  of  first-class  eaters. 

Rocks. — You're  always  talking  of  something  to  eat.  Why 
don't  you  brace  up  like  me,  and  be  a  man  ? 

Jake. — I  ain't  got  notliing  to  brace  up  on,  I  broke  my  sus- 
penders. Say,  Rocks,  get  me  a  newspaper  and  show  me  where 
it  says  provisions  and  I  will  chew  it  out. 

Rocks. — ^There  you  go  again  ;  want  to  eat  all  the  time. 
Stick  to  me  and  I'll  make  a  man  of  you.  Why,  when  you 
started  out  you  didn't  have  a  rag  to  your  back. 

Jake. — And  now  I'm  all  rags. 

Rocks. — Do  you  see  those  two  gentlemen  ? 

Jake. — I  can't  eat  them. 

Rocks. — Shut  up  about  eating. 

Jake. — ^Ask  them  if  they've  got  the  photograph  of  a  chicken 
in  their  pockets. 

Rocks. — Photograph  of  a  chicken  !  That's  a  nice  question 
to  ask  a  man. 

Jake. — ^Tell  them  all  I  want  is  an  introduction  to  the  cook. 
I  want  to  go  down  stairs  in   the  kitchen  and  lick   the  sweat  off 
the  windows. 

Rocks. — ^Stop  talking  about  eating,  I'm  hungry  the  same 
as  you  are ;  I  could  eat  an  old  hambone  that  has  been  lying  on 
the  ground  for  six  months. 

Jake. — Never  mind  the  bone;  give  me  the  ground  the 
bone's  been  laying  on,  I'll  eat  that. 

Rocks. — Watch  the  manner  in  which  I  approach  them; 
watch  my  reception.  {Goes  to  Peach  and  taps  Mm  on  shoulder ; 
Peach  donU  notice  /litn,)     That's  cool. 

Jake. — Hot  or  cold  it's  all  the  same  to  me.  He's  awful  glad 
CO  see  you,  ain't  he  ? 

Rocks. — ^Watch  me  this   time  {taps    Peach  on  shoulder). 
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Excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  business  as  Fm  an  entire  stranger ; 
but,  I  assure  you  Fm  a  perfect  gentleman  and  also  a  first  class 
musician,  educated  at  the  "  Conservatoire  de  Paris."  (Peach,  and 
Cole  jump  up)  musician,  and  from  Paris  ! ! 

Jake. — Strike  him  for  something  to  eat.  Strike  him  for  a 
Paris  dinner. 

Rocks  {hits  him  zviih  cam  backwards), — Shut  up !  As  I 
said  before,  we  are  musicians  and  also  gentlemen  of  the  first 
water. 

Jake. — First  dirty  water. 

Peach. — What  instrument  do  you  play  on  ? 

Rocks. — On  the  piano,  harp,  flageolet,  violin,  comet  and 
trombone. 

Jake. — I  play  on  the  hambone. 

Peach. — Have  you  got  your  instrument  with  you  ? 

Rocks. — No,  Fm  sorry  to  say  we  left  them 

Jake. — For  board. 

Peach,  and  Cole. — For  board ! ! 

Rocks. — Oh,  my  friend  means  we  left  them  on  board  the 
steamer. 

Peach,  and  Cole. — Oh,  I  see ;  that  explains. 

Peach. — Why,  I  have  one  of  the  finest,  comets  made ;  one 
of  Diston's  comets.  {Peach,  sends  Cole  after  comet,  L.  to  E. 
Comes  in  with  cornet,) 

Cole. — You'll  find  this  a  splendid  tone. 

Rocks. — A  splendid  cornet,  sir. 

Jake. — I  wish  I  had  my  com-eat ;  say  Rocks,  if  that's  the 
dinner  horn,  blow  it 

Rocks  {begins  to  cough). 

Peach. — What's  the  matter?     You  seem  to  be  suffering. 

Rocks. — You  see,  as  I  was  coming  over  in  the  ship,  the 
vessel  kicked  up  such  a  dust. 

Cole  and  Peach. — Vessel  kicked  up  such  a  dust ! !  ! 

Rocks. — Oh,  I  mean,  there  was  a  circus  company  on  board 
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and  I  was  down  stairs  and  the  horses  kicked  up  such  a  dust  and 
It  accumulated  in  my  thorax ;  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  get  me 
a  glass  of  water. 

Peach. — That  will  never  do  ;  I  have  got  a  very  fine  brand 
of  wine ;  you  must  have  wine  for  your  throat 

Rocks — Fm  much  obliged  to  you,  but  water  will  do  just 
as  well.  {^Jake  hits  Rocks  on  the  btzck,  as  if  he  said  "  go  on  and 
takeitr) 

Peach  and  Cole. — We  insist,  you  should  drink  the  wine. 

Jake. — Let  them  insist 

Rocks. — Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  insist,  I  will  take  just  a  little. 

Peach  i^gets  vnne  bottle  off  tabU  with  glass ^  pours  out  a  glass 
of  wine). — This  has  been  in  my  cellar  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

Rocks. — Allow  me  to  give  you  a  toast :  "  here's  to  the  star 
spangled  banner,  long  may  she  wave  "  {^passing  the  tumbler  to 
Jak^s  lips ;  Jake  opens  his  fnauth  as  tf  he  was  going  to  drink 
it.  Rocks  drinks  the  wine  and  throws  a  few  drops  on  the  stage  ; 
Jake  rufisfor  tlu  drops). 

Peach. — Will  you  have  another  glass  ? 

Rocks. — No,  thank  you. 

Peach  and  Cole. — We  insist 

Jake. — Let  them  insist  over  this  way. 

Rocks. — Well,  as  you  insist,  I  will  take  another  one.  Allow 
me  to  give  another  toast :  '*  here's  peace  and  joy  to  all  your 
friends. ' '     {Satpte  business  with  glass). 

Peach  and  Cole  {turns  to  table ^  puts  bottle  and  glass  on 
table ;  Jake  follows  up.  Peach  and  Cole  turn  two  or  three  times 
without  noticing  him  ;  he  tries  to  attract  their  attention,  but  can't. 

Jake  {goes  to  Rocks). — Say,  don't  I  get  some  of  this? 

Peach  {to  Rocks). — Are  you  ready  ? 

Rocks. — Yes,  sir  {commences  to  play  on  cornet)  **  When  Other 
Lips,  etc."  {Jake  stands  riglU  side  of  him  with  sorrowfid  expres- 
sioH,  looks  at  Peach  and  Cole  as  if  he  was  playing,  too  ;  cftcr  Rocks 
finishes  playing). 
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Peach  and  Cole(j^^). — It  is  splendid,  allow  us  to  congratu« 
late  you. 

Jake  {comes  up), — ^You  didn't  know  we  could  play  so  good, 
did  you  ? 

{No  one  notices  him  ;  Rocks  and  managers  walk  around  the 
stage  two  or  three  times  with  Jake  following  after  them^  trying  to 
attract  cUtention,  but  he  is  not  noticed. 

Peach. — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  dinner  vdth  us 
to-day  ? 

Rocks. — ^A  thousand  thanks,  but  we  are  invited  to  dine  with 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  to-day. 

Jake  {behind  him,  says), — Say,  Rocks,  he  said  dinner,  you 
didn't  hear  him. 

Peach  and  Cole. — ^We  insist  you  should  have  dinner  with 
us  to-day. 

Rocks. — ^Well,  if  you  insist.  If  you  have  a  messenger  by 
whom  I  can  send  a  note  to  the  Mayor,  I  will  stay  and  dine  with 
you. 

Cole. — I  will  send  a  messenger  immediately ;  in  the  mean 
time  I  will  order  dinner  {hollers  off  L,  i  £.).  John,  put  another 
plate  on  the  table ;  have  some  rare  roast  beef,  stewed  lamb  and 
green  peas,  stuffed  turkey  and  fricassee  chicken.  {As  soon  as  lie 
says  turkey  and  chicken,  Jake  faints  in  Rocks'  arms  ;  Peach  ha?tds 
paper  to  Rocks.) 

Peach. — Now,  while  the  servants  are  preparing  dinner,  you 
can  read  the  paper,  as  I  have  a  good  deal  of  business  to  attend  to. 

Jake  {puts  his  carpet  sack  down  a?id  walks  up  to  Peach  and 
Cole  at  table  ivith  hat  off). — Excuse  me,  have  you  got  a  comb  ? 

Peach. — A  comb  ! ! 

Jake. — Yes,  a  comb  ;  I  want  to  comb  my  hair  before  I  sit 
down  to  cat. 

Peach. — Eat !     Where  ? 

Jake. — Why,  you  know  where  us  fellows  eat  \  why.  Rocks, 
you  and  I  made  a  four  handed  game  of  dinner. 
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Peach. — Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  "  four  handed  game 
of  dinner?  "  You're  mistaken,  you  don't  eat  with  us  ;  the  table 
is  to  be  set  for  three. 

Jake. — Then,  I  ain't  in  it  ? 

Peach. — Certainly  not,  I  don't  know  you  from  a  crow. 

Jake— Well,  if  I  don't  eat,  I'll  die. 

Peach. — ^Well,  you  can  do  as  you  please. 

Jake  {£^oes  up  to  Rocks), — Say,  Rocks,  them  snoozers  say  I 
don't  eat ;  how  is  it? 

Rocks. — Who  is  this  who  dares  approach  me  in  this  familiar 
manner.  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life.  Oh,  I  see  it 
all  now,  it's  a  poor  little  beggar  boy  asking  for  pennies ;  it's  a 
shame  so  many  foundling  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  and 
they  do  not  care  for  these  poor  little  wanderers.  I  see,  you  want 
pennies,  but  I  have  no  pennies  to  give  you.  {Turns  around  and 
reads  paper  again.) 

Jake. — That's  the  worst  shake  I  ever  had  in  my  Hfe.  Say 
Rocks,  if  I  don't  eat,  I'll  tell  the  people  we  were  in  Sing  Sing  to- 
gether. 

Peach  and  Cole  {jump  up). — ^Sing  Sing  ! 

Rocks  {interferes), — I  beg  pardon,  my  friend  means  we  sing- 
sing  together.  You  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  etiquette,  in  not  introducing  my  friend. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  **  Marquis  of  Lome,"  the 
"  Prince  de  Cacecac."  {Peach  and  Cole  and  Jake  bow,  Jake 
sJiakes  Jiands  with  them^  walks  downfront^ 

Jake. — You  must  excuse  my  friend,  he  was  somewhat  back- 
ward about  introducing  me.  You  must  excuse  my  clothes,  I 
don't  like  to  put  on  my  best  clothes,  for  when  you  get  into  a 
town  the  hack  drivers  bother  you  so  much.  {Slaps  them  on 
shoulder.)     It's  nice  to  meet  good  fellows,  ain't  it? 

Peach. — Yes,  indeed. 

Jake. — How  do  you  do,  sir?  {Hugs  them  both  up  to 
him.) 
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Rocks.— -Don't  be  so  frmiliar  oa  Aott  aocpiaiotenoe.  Go 
OQ,  talk  sofloe  sense ;  make  yoursdf  soIkL 

Jake  {to  Peaci.y-^^Are  you  a  married  man  ^ 

Peach. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Jake.— How  <k>you  do,  air!  Speak  to  yow  wife? 

Peach. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Jake. — How  do  you  do,  air  I  Got  any  chiklfen? 

Peach. — ^Yes,  sir ;  I  have  fifteen  boys, 

Jake. — ^Are  you  alive  ?  Do  they  all  set  up  to  tiie  tdMe  witfi 
you? 

Peach. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Jake. — How  I  wish  I  was  one  of  t^em  boys.  {Tmtms  io 
Ode) :  Have  you  got  any  dogs  ? 

Cole. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Jake.— Do  they  eat  thcee  times  a  day  ? 

Cole. — ^Yes,  sir;  they  have  their  dinner  in  about  tea 
mmutes. 

Jake. — Where  b  the  dog  house  ?  Say,  you  people  haven't 
got  a  potato  skin  in  your  pockets,  have  you  ? 

Peach  and  Cole  {fusk  him  oimk^).— How  dare  you,  sir. 
What  do  you  mean  by  potato  skin  ? 

Rocks. — Let  me  explain,  gentlemen ;  while  travelling 
through  the  jungles  of  Africa,  my  friend  became  sun-struck,  and 
the  fact  is,  he  is  a  little  gone  here  {touches  his  head). 

Jake. — No,  Fm  a  little  gone  here  (touches  his  stomach). 

Peach. — By  the  way,  won't  your  friend  stop  and  have  some 
dinner  with  us  ? 

Rocks. — No,  I  know  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  ask  him  ;  my 
fnend  has  just  eaten  a  hearty  meal.  Nevertheless,  I  will  ask  him. 
{Rocks  goes  up  to  Jake  wlio  is  looking  in  carpet  sack.) 

Jake. — Say,  you  spilled  that  tooth  powder  all  over  my  clean 
shirts. 

Rocks. — ^The  gentlemen  want  to  know  if  you'll  have  din- 
ner with  them  \  say  "  no." 
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Jake  {hollers)— Yts  !     Yes  ! 

Cole  (Z.  /  E.) — John,  make  room  for  another. 

jAKE.-^Never  mind ;  I'll  make  room  for  myselil 

Q>LE. — Have  some  giblet  stew,  beef  a  la  mode. 

Jake. — Oh  !  beef  all  over  mud 

Cole. — Saddle  rock  oysters. 

Jake. — Put  bridles  on  them. 

Cole. — Soup  de  bovine. 

Jake. — Put  on  a  whole  cow.     Come,   let's  go  down  and 


eat 


Peach. — Hold  on,  we  have  fifteen  minutes  before  dinner  is 
ready. 

Jake. — Come  on,  don't  be  a  boy  all  your  life  ;  come  on  and 
let  us  cool  the  soup. 

Peach. — My  friend,  we  have  fifteen  minutes  yet 

Jake. — It  will  take  me  fifteen  minutes  to  butter  all  the  bread 
I  can  get  away  with ;  I've  got  an  awful  pain,  I  don*t  know 
whether  it  is  in  my  stomach  or  back,  they're  stuck  together.  I'll 
bet  this  suit  of  clothes  I  die  before  I  eat 

Rocks. — By  the  way,  my  friend  does  a  very  fine  act ;  did 
you  ever  see  the  Count  do  his  impalement  act ;  I  throw  pigs'  feet 
at  him,  and  it's  astonishing  how  the  Count  catches  them. 

Jake. — Yes ;  every  one  I  miss  is  yours.  I've  got  another 
trick,  too,  called  the  "  Sleight-of-hand  Trick."  I  must  have  the 
stuff  to  do  it  with. 

Peach. — You  can  have  an3^thing  you  wish  for  your  per- 
formance. 

Jake. — ^The  first  thing  you  get  is  a  big  Dutch  loaf  of  bread 
and  you  cut  it  diagonally  and  you  get  a  small  piece  of  ham,  say 
about,  well,  four  pounds.  You  see,  I  put  this  ham  between  this 
bread.  The  trick  is  called  "  Hide  and  Go  Seek,"  now  you  see  it, 
and  now  you  don't.  Some  people  use  mustard,  but  I  don't.  If 
you  haven't  ham,  cheese  will  do  as  well.  This  trick  is  called 
*^  Sudden  Disappearance." 
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Peach. — Of  the  ham  ? 

Jake. — Of  the  whole  business. 

Peach. — I'm  sorry  to  say,  I've  neither  ham,  bread  or 
cheese ;  can't  you  do  it  with  a  piece  of  paper. 

Jake. — No,  that's  too  thin.  Well,  while  we  are  waiting  for 
dinner,  I'll  play  you  a  tune  on  my  instrument. 

Cole. — What's  tlie  name  of  it  ? 

Jake. — ^Thaf  s  a  **  Peruvian  Basoon."  {^Jake  commences  to 
cough  turns  and  looks  at  bottle.     Peach  and  Cole  don't  fiotice  him,) 

Jake. — ^What  did  you  say  ? 

Peach. — Nothing  (turns  to  Cole).     Did  you  say  anything  ? 

Cole — Nothing. 

Jake. — Ain't  you  going  to  say  something  ?  Ain't  you  going 
to  say  something  about  my  throat.     My  gills  are  sore  I  can't  play. 

Peach. — Oh,  I  see,  you  are  suffering  like  your  friend. 

Jake. — Yes,  just  like  him  {turns  and  looks  at  bottle). 

Peach. — I'll  tell  you  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  that 
Go  down  here  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  purchase  a  pint  of 
castor  oil  and  take  it  all  at  once. 

Jake  {side  speech). — (A  fine  thing  to  tell  a  man  to  take  when 
he  hasn't  eaten  anything  for  two  days.  If  I  had  fifteen  cents  I'd 
buy  a  pan  of  beans.)  I'm  sick,  just  the  same  as  Rocks;  and 
what  cured  Rocks  will  cure  me  {looks  at  bottle). 

Peach. — Oh,  you  want  wine. 

Jake. — That's  it,  you  rascal,  you  guessed  it  first  time. 
{Peach  gets  bottle  and  glass,  pours  a  ivhole  glass  fidl.  Jake  pushes 
his  arm  and  says)  :  Nice  coat  you've  got.  {Rocks  and  Cole  are 
seated  at  table  while  Jake  is  drinking.  Jake  turns  to  Rocks,)  I've 
got  a  bigger  poultice  than  you.     Well,  here's  my  regards. 

Peach. — Excuse  me,  there's  a  fly  in  that  (throws  wine  out). 
Confound  that  servant,  I'll  have  to  discharge  him. 

Jake. — Why  didn't  you  put  more  in  and  float  him  out. 
{Peach  pours  out  another  glass  half  full.)  Did  that  fly  take  up 
that  much  room  ?     {Jfust  as  Jake  is  going  to  drink ^ 
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Peach. — Excuse  me,  there  is  a  roach  in  that  {throws  wine 
out), 

Jake. — If  there  is  anytliing  like  that  in  there,  leave  it  in; 
don't  throw  it  out. 

Peach  {^paurs  out  three  or  four  drops  in  glass). 

Jake. — It's  kind  of  low  tide,  ain't  it? 

Peach. — It's  an  elegant  brand  of  wine  ;  been  in  my  cellar 
for  twenty  years. 

Jake. — It's  very  small  for  its  age.  Suppose  there  was  a  fly 
meandering  around  on  the  rim  of  this  glass,  and  he  accidentally 
fell  in,  do  you  think  there  is  stuff  enough  to  wet  his  feet?  {Makes 
a  grab  and  drinks  it  quick  Just  as) 

Peach  (says) — Excuse  me  ;  another  fly. 

Jake — I  don't  care  if  there  was  a  tiger  in  it  {drinks) ;  now 
ril  play  on  my  instrument  {plays  a  little^  when  scene  opens  and 
waiter  says  "  Dinner  !  !  "  and  rings  bell,  Jake  runs  and  grabs  every- 
thing on  table  and  everyone  with  hands  up  in  astonishment  I  Great 
excitement)! 

{Close  M.) 
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IN  THE  WRONG  PLACE. 

CAST. 

Lawrence  Sagimore  {An  Actor)  .    .     Mr.   — — — — 

Mrs.  Snarl  (Land/ady) Mrs. 

Squibbs  {A  Senator) Mr.    

Toby  Smith  (A  Butcher) Mr.   

Mrs.  Smith  {Butcher's  Wife)   .     .     .     Mrs. 

SCBNB. 
Bedroom  in  (4)  C.  D.  and  D.  L.  in  (3). 

PROPBItTIBS. 

Ped  with  two  calico  curtains  and  bed  clothes.  Dummy  attached  to  pul- 
leys behind  bed  in  3.  Wash-stand  with  pitcher,  bowl  and  napkin. 
Two  bowie  knives.  Satchel  Umbrella.  Long  white  night-gown. 
Indian  Suit.  Picture  of  a  Dutchman  printed  on  flat.  Two  cudles 
and  candlesticks.    Stage  money. 

Lawrence  Sagimore. — Well,  this  is  a  pretty  predicament 
to  be  in  ;  I  haven't  had  an  engagement  for  three  weeks  and  no 
prospect  of  one  for  some  time  ;  here  I  am  reduced  to  my  last 
five  dollars.  I  promised  to  take  my  girl  to  the  masquerade  ball 
to-night  and  my  landlady  says  if  I  don't  pay  my  room  rent  she 
will  eject  me  from  the  house  {takes  bill  in  one  hand).  Bill ! 
Landlady !  Ball !  Five  dollars  {balances  ad  libitum)  ;  the  ball  is 
the  heaviest ;  I  guess  V\\  go  and  take  my  girl  and  have  a  good 
time  {exits  C,  D.). 

Mrs.  Snarl  {fieard  speaking  outside). — This  way,  sir  {enters 
C.  D.  folloived  by  Squibbs).  This  is  the  room,  sir ;  nice  second 
story  front,  brick  walls,  lots  of  ventilation,  warm  and  quiet ;  if 
you  want  it,  say  so  ;  I'm  a  woman  of  very  few  words,  nice  bed, 
live  geese  feathers. 

Squibbs  {knocks  on  bed  with  umbrella). — How  much  is  it  ? 
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Mrs.  Snarl. — Five  dollars,  sir.  Five  dollars,  payable 
strictly  in  advance,  sir. 

Squibbs. — I  don't  want  to  buy  the  room ;  I  only  want  to 
rent  it  for  a  few  days. 

MrSw  Snarl. — I  don't  mean  you  shall  buy  it ;  it  costs  five 
dollars,  payable  strictly  in  advance  to  rent  it,  and  I  want  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  at  once.  Do  you  want  it  or  not?  Speak  at 
once,  sir ;  why  don't  you  answer  me?  I'm  a  woman  of  very  few 
words,  I  am.     What  makes  you  talk  so  much  ? 

Squibbs. — Well,  for  goodness  sake,  I  haven't  said  a  word 

Mrs.  Snarl. — Yes,  you  have,  I  can't  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways. Do  you  want  the  room  or  not.  Five  dollars,  strictly  in 
advance  and  not  one  cent  less. 

Squibbs. — Can't  I  pay  you  twenty  cents  now  and  the  balance 
in  the  morning? 

Mrs.  Snarl. — ^The  idea  ?  No  !  Five  dollars,  I  say  in  ad- 
vance. 

Squibbs  {counts  out  money). — Here. 

Mrs.  Snarl  {suspiciously). — Is  this  good  money? 

Squibbs. — Yes,  I  made  it  myself. 

Mrs.  Snarl. — ^What  is  your  name? 

Squibbs. — My  name  is  Senator  Squibbs,  I'm  down  here  to 
get  a  bill  passed ;  I  want  to  have  the  resevoir  hold  beer  instead  of 
water.     If  I  succeed,  I'll  be  in  swimming  all  the  time. 

Mrs.  Snarl  {j^oes  to  wash-stand ^  takes  napkin,  shows  it). — I 
hope  you  will  be  comfortable,  sir ;  I  will  give  you  a  nice  clean 
towel  like  this  every  day. 

Squibbs  {takes  napkin). — Call  that  a  towel,  you  will  have  to 
send  the  servant  up  here  to  get  it  out  of  my  ear  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Snarl  {goes  to  wash-stand  and  cries). 

Squibbs. — Now,  I've  insulted  the  towel  {goes  to  her),  what  is 
the  matter,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Snarl  {crying). — When  ever  I  see  the  picture  of  my 
dear  deceased  uncle  it  makes  me  weep. 
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Squibbs. — Where  is  your  uncle's  picture  ? 

Mrs.  Snarl. — ^There  it  is,  poor  dear  man. 

Squibbs. — For  goodness  sake  !  what  is  that  ?  (Runs  $o  /jr- 
treme  L.) 

Mrs.  Snarl. — ^What  is  that  f  Why,  it  is  my  poor,  dear, 
dead  uncle  ;  he  died  in  this  room  of  yellow  fever. 

Squibbs  {runs  to  her). — He  died  of  what? 

Mrs.  Snarl. — Of  yellow  fever. 

Squibbs. — Give  me  that  five  dollars  ;  I  want  to  get  out  •£ 
here. 

Mrs.  Snarl. — ^And  he  died  in  that  very  bed. 

Squibbs. — Give  me  two  fifty  of  it  and  I'll  go. 

Mrs.  Snarl. — No;  you  can't  have  a  cent  of  the  money. 
The  lady  next  door,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  says, 
every  night  about  12  o'clock  his  ghost  appears  and  walks  all 
over  this  room. 

Squibbs. — ^Just  give  me  a  dollar  back  and  let  me  get  out  of 
here. 

Mrs.  Snarl. — ^You  can't  have  one  penny.  Now,  I  will  get 
you  a  fresh  pitcher  of  water  (exits  C,  D.), 

Squibbs. — Five  dollars  for  a  room  and  sleep  with  a  ghost. 
{Sees  door),  Helloo  !  there  is  another  room,  I'll  just  go  in  there 
and  put  on  my  dishabille.  {Exits  L.  j  E.  D.  Enters  Mrs, 
Snarl.) 

Mrs.  Snarl. — Oh  !  my,  I'm  so  tired  ;  I  had  to  go  away  up 
the  hill  after  that  water,  but  then  he  is  such  a  particular  man,  I'll 
have  to  do  all  I  can  to  please  him.  {Looks  around,)  I  wonder 
where  he  can  be?    {Calls)  Mr.  Squibbs  !  Mr.  Squibbs  ! 

Squibbs  {speaks  from  next  room), — Madam,  you  will  have  to 
get  out  of  that  room. 

Mrs.  Snarl. — The  idea  !  come  out  of  that  room,  I  didn't 
rent  you  that  room. 

Squibbs. — I  can't  help  it,  I'm  coming;  you'll  have  to  get 
out.     {Enters  with  night  gown,  black  stockings,  leaves  clothes  in 
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L,  J  E,  Mrs,  Snarl  runs  screaming  from  room).  I  thought 
she'd  go  {looks  around) ;  five  dollars  for  a  room  and  sleep  with  a 
ghost.  Well»  I'm  tired,  I'm  going  to  bed.  (^Puts  candle  on  table 
and  blows  it  out,)  If  old  Yellow  Fever  gets  to  walking  around 
here,  Til  knock  that  Dutch  eye  out  of  him.  {Gets  into  bed,  Efi- 
ters  Mrs,  Smith,) 

Mrs.  Smith. — I've  run  away  from  home,  because  I  want  to 
go  to  that  ball ;  my  husband  don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Squibbs  {looks  out  from  between  bed  curtains). 

Mrs.  Smith  {goes  to  him,  drags  him  out  of  bed  to  R.  E.)  : 
My  husband  is  terribly  angry  with  me ;  I  ran  away  from  home 
to  go  to  the  ball  and  he's  followed  me  here ;  if  he  comes  in  and 
finds  you  here  in  this  garb  he'll  kill  you  sure :  can't  you  hide  me 
some  place  ? 

Squibbs. — Get  out  of  here.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble. 
Do  you  hear?     Get  out 

Mr.  Smith  {speaking  outside), — She  is  here  somewhere.  I'll 
find  her. 

Mrs.  Smith. — ^That's  him  now;  hide  me  somewhere  quick 
{runs  to  L,  D,  exit,  leaves  her  hat  on  stage.  Enters  butcher  with 
knife.) 

Mr.  Smith. — ^Where  is  she,  you  pale  faced  wretch,  tell  me 
where  she  is  or  I'll  have  your  heart's  gore. 

Squibbs. — ^Take  the  gore  and  let  me  be. 

Mr.  Smfth. — ^Tell  me  where  she  is  or  rivers  of  blood  will 
flow.  I'll  have  your  life.  {Runs  around  stage  after  Squibbs 
shouting  and  brandishing  knife  :  he  sees  hat,)  Ah  !  villain,  what 
is  this  ? 

Squibbs  {fiow  h^s got  on  to  that  blamed  hat), — ^That  ?  Why 
that's  a  spittoon  the  landlady  left  here. 

Mr.  Smith. — ^You  lie  !  I'll  have  your  life  and  spread  it  out 
on  the  door  step.  Where  have  you  concealed  my  wife  ?  {Squibbs 
crawls  under  one  side  of  bed  and  out  of  the  other,  Mr,  Smith  after 
him  with  knife  in  hand,  runs  aroiind  the  room,  Squibbs  trips  Mm 
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Hj^,  Mbr.  SmiA  dnofn  km^e^  SqmBh  ficks  A  tKf,  nms  40erMmi^ 
Narer  nwidy  I  was  ooljr  tooling. 

Sgcmms*. — TU  be  hailed  if  yon  watt  {Jbmukmf  km^e  ever 

Mk.  SmitBw — ^I'm  a  tm^  niaii,  I  am ;  rm  a  butdier  and 
Vm  going  down  to  my  sbn^^iter  house  and  gd  a  gauq;,  cxime 
back  here  and  kill  you;  we  w3l  cot  yon  aB  to  pieces  {fjois 
C  D.). 

SQUiraa.>— -W^  we  are  goiog  to  have  a  mookqr  and  parral 
timei  I  guess  {gifis  t0  extreme  R.^  dnefn  km^e  centre  ef  stage. 
Enters  ibr$.  SmitkwitkaB  his  eMUs  am  her  arm  andsk0es  m  her 
kaaa\ 

Maa  SmitHw — ^You  were  oertahil^  an  awfully  good  Bide  fel- 
low, not  to  tdl  my  husband  where  I  was. 

SQinaBs.----Tlioseafeiiiyclodies70ttgotonyottrarm;  give 
them  to  me,  and  get  out 

Mrs.  Smith.— 4  know  there  yours.  Fve  got  diem  all,  I*m 
goii^  to  wear  them  home  and  n^  husband  won't  know  me  {exits 
C.  D,  laughing), 

Squibbs. — How  is  that !  there  goes  my  clothes.  {Runs  to 
footlights  and  back  to  C,  D.  excitedly  ad  libitum!)  What  will  I  do 
to-morrow  morning  ?  I  can't  go  out  this  way,  I  will  have  to  bor- 
row an  umbrella;  I'm  sure  I'll  catch  cold  here.  {Goes  to  bed,  sees 
picture)  Old  Yellow  Fever,  if  ever  you  walk  around  here,  Til 
punch  your  nose  off  You  hear  me  ?  {Enters  actor  with  Indian 
dress ^  drunk ^  with  big  knife,  brandishes  it  over  his  head  and  whoops 
like  an  Indian) 

Lawrence  Sagimore. — I've  just  had  a  glorious  time  ;  had 
more  fun  1  whew  {drunken  business  ad  libitum),  I  guess  I  will 
turn  in  and  sleep  it  off  {Goes  to  bed,  Squibbs  slips  down  behind^ 
crawls  under  and  out  the  other  side,) 

Squibbs. — When  he  turns  in,  I  must  turn  out.  The  idea  of 
paying  five  dollars  for  a  room  and  being  disturbed  like  this.  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  landlady  who  has  rented  this  room.     {Goes  te 
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C,  JD.,  is  met  by  the  Ghost  coming  in,  who  paints  in  front  of  him 
with  forefinger,  candle  in  other  hand.) 

Squibbs. — Helloo  !  this  is  old  Yellow  Fever  himself.  {Ghost 
takes  Squibbs,  brings  him  down  to  front.) 

Ghost. — I  cannot  rest ;  I  cannot  rest. 

Squibbs. — And  you  wont  let  anyone  else  rest  {Ghost  sees 
knife  on  the  floor).  He's  got  on  to  the  knife  {Ghost  panto- 
mimes to  Squibbs  to  take  up  knife  attd  stab  actor  in  bed.  Squibbs 
repeats  pantomime).  You  want  me  to  stab  that  poor  innocent  ? 
Oh !  no,  I  guess  not.  {Ghost  ^notions  he  wHl  do  it  himself.  Takes 
knife  and  stabs  actor,  who  Jumps  out  of  bed;  they  grapple  and  fall 
in  extreme  left  centre  of  stage. 

Squibbs  {jumps  into  bed  hollers), — Murder  !     Murder  ! 

{Butcher  and  gang  come  on  in  funny  make-up,  as  though 
returning  from  masked  ball;  butcher  fires  pistol  into  bed  curtains  ^ 
dummy  goes  up  ;  aU  looking  up  to  picture. 

{Curtain^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH 
OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Many  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  want  to  know  some* 
thing  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  it's  author ;  and,  for  their 
benefit  a  short  but  authentic  sketch  of  his  career  is  appended : 

It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  where  and  when  Mr.  Jan- 
son  was  bom.  He  could  not  have  &llen  off  a  Christmas  tree, 
because  Christmas  trees  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time.  Never- 
theless, he  was  found  by  some  one ;  who,  we  know  not ;  it  is  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  his  mother  was  present  upon  the  occasion. 
Janson  gave  a  good  excuse  for  living  :  his  mother  being  a  kind- 
hearted  lady,  yet  one  of  limited  means,  boarded  him  free  of 
charge,  and  was  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  usual  bill  of  fare, 
which  in  cases  of  this  kind  generally  consists  of  roast  pork,  a  bucket 
of  beer  and  a  watermelon,  or  some  other  light  angel  food ;  and 
brewing  over  his  condition,  decided  to  feed  him  on  the  best 
brands  of  condensed  beer  served  in  bottles,  which  probably 
accounts  for  his  present  foamy  complexion,  which  might  have 
been  different  had  the  diet  been  longer,  say,  for  instance, 
macaroni,  or  noodles.  Nevertheless,  he  thrived  well,  and  still 
seems  to  improve  on  strictly  bottle  food,  which  he  has  stuck  to 
ever  since,  probably  on  account  of  the  false  idea  which  he  had  of 
his  nationality  being  German,  although  ofhimes  informed  by  his 
mother  that  France,  and  not  Germany  was  his  birthplace. 

We  are  not  sure  of  this,  however,  for  some  people  assert 
that  he  is  a  Zulu-Frenchman  from  Terre  Haute,  Woonsocket ; 
and  others  are  equally  confident  that  he  is  a  native  of  Fall  River, 
New  Port,  or  the  sheet  of  water  known  as  Lake  Superior,  Mount 
Hope.  In  fact,  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  his  ever  having  been 
born  at  all.     It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  is  here — ^very  much 
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here-x^aiid  he  wili  probably  remain  here  until  he  travels  ebe^ 
where.  His  life  has  been  an  eventful  one,  and  after  what  he  has 
l^one  through  (including  the  floor  of  a  certain  assendbtyhall  upon 
a  recent  occasion  at  a  seashore  resort),  we  are  satisfied  that 
nothii^^  short  of  an  earthquake  will  kill  him. 

Mr.  Janson  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in  his  time,  having  been 
all  through  Harlem  and  Hobcricen,  and  he  is  now  coiUsmphting  a 
trip  to  Westport,  Providence. 

When  but  a  lad,  attention  was  attracted  to  the  extraordi-' 
nary /<mvr  of  his  voice.  It  was  atwenty  horse-power  voice,  and 
was  so  heavy  that  it  took  two  peopleand  a  derrick  besides  himself 
to  raise  it.  Sometimes  his  fittiier  could  manage  to  raise  it  (with 
the  aid  of  a  bed-skt). 

His  parents,  fuUy  understanding  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
such  remarkable  vocal  ability ,  procured  him  a  situation  as  a  dinner- 
gong  hi  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  But  genius  will  assert  itself, 
and  in  less  than  three  years  his  voice  became  so  great  that  the 
earth  would  not  hold  it,  so  he  took  to  water.  (When  a  man  takes 
to  water  in  our  days  it  is  a  sign  the  saloons  are  closed  up.)  He 
was  offered  the  position  of  fog-horn  on  a  raft  at  die  enormous 
salary  of  twenty-seven  cents  per  week  and  chew  hard  tack. 

After  working  on  this  railroad  for  about  two  years,  sand- 
papering doughnuts  and  eating  only  every  other  day,  he  deserted 
this  vessel  at  the  port  of  Port  Wine,  on  the  Rhine,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  employment  as  a  fender  on  a  trolleyosis.  This  situa- 
tion was  detrimental  to  his  health,  and  made  him  very  thin,  and 
the  conductor  of  the  car  mistook  him  one  day  for  a  slip  and 
punched  him  so  full  of  holes  he  was  forced  to  apply  for  a  situa- 
tion as  sieve  in  a  coal  yard 

While  engaged  one  day  in  sifting  coal  through  himself,  his 
face  became  blackened  with  the  dust  This  at  once  impressed 
him  with  the  notion  that  he  would  make  a  good  negro  minstrel. 

Acting  on  this  idea,  he  gave  up  the  coal  business  and  com- 
menced to  chew  cork.     He  went  to  New  York  by  rail  (getting 
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off  the  track  every  time  the  cars  came  by) ;  arriving  in  town 
just  in  time  to  be  engaged  with  Bamum  and  Bailey's  Circus  to 
fan  the  fat  woman.  But  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cold  wave 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  this  situation  also. 

He  was  next  employed  as  a  ramrod  for  a  cannon  in  the 
beautifulspectaculardramaof  **  The  Frozen  Feet,  or  The  Bursted 
Overshoes/*  in  which  capacity  he  remained  during  one  scene 
(he  has  not  been  "seen"  there  since),  the  cannon  proving  to  be  a 
worse  kicker  than  himself. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Janson  further  through  a 
long  life  of  constant  vicissitudes.  We  have  given  all  the  informa- 
tion we  are  sure  of,  and  will  leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  who  will,  no  doubt,  get  it  as  near  right  as  we  might 
hope  to.  We  will  merely  state  that  Mr.  Janson  is  also  well 
known  as  the  author  of  numerous  popular  ballads,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  "  Take  This  Bald  Wig 
to  My  Mother  ; "  **  Feed  the  Kittens,  Sister  is  Crazy  ; "  *'  Papa's 
Hair  is  Growing  Scarcely,"  **  Locked  in  a  Stable  with  a  Sheep," 
**  Way  Down  Upon  a  Shanghai's  Liver  "  and  many  others.  He 
also  carries  the  hatchet  for  truthfulness,  and  is  the  most  talented 
eater  in  America. 
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